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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND STYLE 


In the transliteration of Arabic and Persian words, I have adopted the 
system of the International Journal of Middle East Studies , with the excep¬ 
tion of the Arabic letters th and dh , which I have rendered by means of 
s and £ in transliterating Persian. In cases where Arabic phrases have 
been embedded in a Persian text, or where works written in Persian 
have purely Arabic titles, I have transliterated these according to the 
Persian system. 

In transliterating words from Turkic languages and Mongolian, I have 
not “Persianized” them by indicating the long vowels they are usually 
written with in Persian sources. Since this study is concerned with the 
nexus between Turko-Mongolian and Persian cultures, I have retained 
the Turkic or Mongolian forms of proper names (e.g., Temiir instead of 
Timur), titles (e.g., kurgdn instead of kurgdn), and terms (e.g, tdrd instead 
of turd), which do not distinguish between long and short vowels and 
which are subject to a certain vowel harmony. Whenever possible, I have 
vocalized Turkic and Mongolian terms in accordance with the entries 
in Gerhard Doerfer’s Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen , 
although without his idiosyncratic use of macrons. Otherwise, the 
transliteration of consonants in Turkic and Mongolian words follows 
the above-mentioned Persian system. However, the frequent overlap 
between the Turko-Mongolian and Persian forms of certain terms 
(e.g., Turkic tiiman , Persian tumdn), and the difficulty of ascertaining 
the correct vocalization of some Turko-Mongolian names from their 
spelling in the Perso-Arabic script (e.g., Iranjl > Erenji? Iranji?), which 
is ill-suited to the complex vowel system of Turkic languages, have 
necessarily resulted in some inconsistencies in transliteration. 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkic terms that have entered the English 
language, such as shaikh, qadi, sayyid, dervish, khan, etc., have not 
been italicized and are spelled as in The New Oxford Dictionary of English , 
with the exception of such terms as vasjr and amir , the particular con¬ 
notations of which are not conveyed in the context of this study by the 
Anglicized forms vizier and emir. The names of geographical regions 
and other toponyms in the text are given in the forms most readily 
recognizable in English and rendered without diacritics (e.g., Khorasan, 
Herat). Less well-known toponyms have been transliterated following 
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the above-mentioned Persian system, according to the forms in which 
they appear in the Persian sources (e.g., Gazurgah, Injil). The toponyms 
indicated on the maps, however, have been rendered without diacritical 
marks. In the bibliography, the notes, and in general matters of style, I 
have followed the 15th edition of The Chicago Manual of Style. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book is concerned with the ways in which a nomadic empire based 
on Turko-Mongolian concepts of socio-political organization and an 
economy fuelled by plunder adapted to the sedentary Iranian society 
it conquered and over which it ruled. More specifically, it deals with 
the dynastic empire established in Central and West Asia by the post- 
Mongol warlord Tamerlane (Turkic form, Terniir; Persian and Arabic 
forms, Timur or Taimur), whose descendants, known collectively as 
the Timurids, were forced to make the transition from a sprawling 
nomadic polity to a vastly reduced state based on Perso-Islamic ideals 
and agrarian values. 

The study focuses on the last Timurid Sultan-Husain Bayqara, a 
great-great-grandson of Temur, whose rule from 1469 to 1506 over the 
large eastern Iranian province of Khorasan (encompassing present-day 
north-eastern Iran, western Afghanistan, and southern Turkmenistan) 
spanned a period that corresponds roughly to one-third of the entire 
duration of the Timurid dynasty, from the death of Temur in 1405 
until the Uzbek conquest in 1507. His period of rule thus represents 
a sufficiently substantial time period to allow for the identification and 
analysis of trends that had roots in the early part of the fifteenth century 
and that manifested themselves more fully in its final decades. 

I was originally drawn to the late Timurid period because of the 
sophisticated artistic and literary achievements that arguably make it 
the most outstanding period in the cultural history of the medieval 
eastern Islamic world. But the growing number of studies that have 
been devoted to the art, architecture, and literature of Sultan-Husain’s 
period have only put into sharper relief the many questions that 
remain unanswered about the nature of Timurid state and society, 
its administration, and socio-economic bases. I was struck by the 
fact that, although the sources describe the cultural achievements of 
Sultan-Husain’s time and the patronage of his court, they are almost 
equally as enthusiastic about his agricultural interests and contribu¬ 
tions to the agricultural development of Khorasan, the large eastern 
Iranian province in which his capital city of Herat was located. In 
order to investigate what appeared to me to be an important aspect 
of Timurid social and economic history, I devoted several studies to 
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an analysis of the Persian agricultural manual Irshad al~zira c a, which is 
unique in describing the agriculture of the Herat region during the 
period of Sultan-Husain, and in my Le monde est un jardin: Aspects de 
I’histoire culturelle de I’lran medieval , I discussed some of the characteristic 
features of medieval Persian cultural history from the perspective of 
agriculture and its quintessential symbol—the garden. 

The present study seeks to develop this agricultural theme within a 
broader conceptual framework by applying the ideas of Max Weber 
regarding the bases of authority in history, in particular, the concept 
of charisma and its transformation, or “routinization,” to use Weber’s 
terminology, to the case of Temur and the Timurids. Weber is not a 
contemporary political theorist, but his typology has withstood the test 
of time, and there has even been a resurgence of interest in his seminal 
ideas. The Weberian concept of patrimonialism which, paradoxically, 
is one of the forms into which charismatic authority may be trans¬ 
formed, and especially Weber’s model of the patrimonial household 
state, have been applied successfully to the study of Mongol regimes, 
such as that of the Yuan dynasty, by Thomas Allsen, whose work has 
greatly informed my own interpretation of the Timurid polity. Weber’s 
ideas have also been applied to the analysis of such medieval Islamic 
states as the Mughal empire by Stephen Blake, who made an important 
modification to the patrimonial household model in order to account 
for the introduction of bureaucratic features under the influence of 
Persian administrative traditions. 1 The polity established by Temur’s 
descendants, particularly as reflected in the late Timurid period under 
Sultan-Husain, corresponds to the model of what Blake has called the 
patrimonial-bureaucratic regime. 

The notion of transition is usually associated with movement in his¬ 
tory from one form of socio-political or socio-economic organization 
to another. The process of transition, calling for the modification and 
even abandonment of deeply rooted concepts and firmly held identities 
in favour of others that are unfamiliar or even contradictory, is never 
easy. Nor is the process of transition, which is usually marked by ten¬ 
sions between competing ideologies and loyalties, necessarily completed. 
Such was the case with the transition that I have alluded to in the 


1 The patrimonial household model has also been applied to the study of the 
ancient Near East. See J. David Sehloen, The House of the Father as Fact and Symbol: 
Patrimonialism in Ugarit and the Ancient Near East (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2001), 
51-53, 255-316. 
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tide of the book, with the contending sides being represented by the 
Turko-Mongolian conquerors and their military elites on the one hand, 
and the Iranian Muslim sedentary population and its bureaucratic and 
religious elites on the other. At the same time, against the backdrop 
of a political competition that often resulted in open conflict and loss 
of human life, both sides were subjected, albeit unequally, to a mutual 
acculturation, as Jean Aubin demonstrated in his penetrating study of 
the complex relationship between Mongol military commanders and 
Persian administrators during the Ilkhanid period in Iran. 2 

This study seeks to answer a number of questions, such as why the 
descendants of Temur were obliged to make the transition from a 
nomadic empire to a sedentary form of government in the first place; 
what the nature was of the polity they established and how might it 
best be characterized; what competing political forces were in play 
during the process of transition, and what effect did their competition 
have on its outcome; and finally, what mechanisms did Timurid rulers 
employ in their attempt to effect the transition to a more centralized, 
sedentary state. 

I argue that the descendants of Temur retained many features of 
their Turko-Mongolian cultural identity and Chinggisid-inspired ideol¬ 
ogy in the organization of their state, which was essentially patrimonial 
in nature, while at the same time adopting features of Perso-Islamic 
bureaucratic administration and actively promoting the agrarian 
economy of their sedentary subjects. By the end of the reign of the last 
effective Timurid ruler, Sultan-Husain, they developed the agricultural 
potential of the large eastern Iranian province of Khorasan, where 
their capital was located, to a level that was unprecedented in the 
post-Mongol period. They did so by expanding the area under cultiva¬ 
tion through hydraulic construction, and by utilizing popular Islamic 
shrines as vehicles for developing and managing agricultural activity 
in several key regions of Khorasan. By applying techniques that had 
been introduced into the financial administration of the state to the 
administration of the large shrine complexes they patronized through 
the Islamic institution of vaqf the Timurids, especially under Sultan- 
Husain, were able to maximize revenues from the agricultural lands 
belonging to the shrines’ endowments, and thereby maintain themselves 


2 See Jean Aubin, Emirs mongob et / vizirs persons dans les remous de l’acculturation (Paris: 
Association pour l’Avancement des Etudes Iraniennes, 1995). 
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financially in spite of the strong decentralizing trend inherent in their 
patrimonial regime. 

The development of my argument is reflected in the organization 
of the book. In the first chapter, I offer an analysis of Temur’s empire 
and the polity established by his descendants in terms of the Weberian 
concepts of the routinization of charismatic authority and the model 
of the patrimonial household state. I attempt to demonstrate that 
Temur’s ancestral background in the Ulus Chaghatay predisposed him 
to uphold Chinggisid customary law and Turko-Mongolian forms of 
socio-political organization. I argue that while the basis of Temur’s 
authority was his personal charisma, the early Timurid polity fits the 
Weberian model of the patrimonial household state. But since Temur’s 
descendants ruled over a sedentary Muslim population, they had to 
adapt to the exigencies of sedentary rule and adopt the model of the 
Perso-Islamic state. This resulted in tensions between two competing 
ideological tendencies, the one Turko-Mongolian and the other Perso- 
Islamic. I discuss those deep-rooted aspects of Timurid customary 
law and practice that presented the greatest obstacles to making the 
transition from a patrimonial household state based on Chinggisid 
organizational principles and nomadic values to an Islamic sedentary 
state on the Persian model. 

In chapter 2,1 discuss the rise to power of Sultan-Husain, a descen¬ 
dant of the most senior of the Timurid lines, with whose long reign 
the Timurid dynasty came to an end at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In many ways, his reign encapsulates the contradictions that 
existed within the Timurid state and in Timurid culture throughout the 
fifteenth century. I take into account his long period of vagabondage 
before coming to power, during which he formed a loyal guard corps 
that became part of his household once he conquered Khorasan and 
captured the throne of Herat. Sultan-Husain inherited an administrative 
system that since Temur’s time had differentiated between the military 
and civilian branches of government, represented by the Turkic military 
elite and the Persian bureaucratic intelligentsia, respectively. I present 
a general description of the Timurid dual administrative structure and 
suggest that the distinctions between the two branches of government 
became blurred when high-ranking Persian bureaucrats were granted 
membership in the Timurid household establishment. 

Chapter 3 provides a detailed account of the growing tensions 
between the two competing ideological forces in the Timurid state, 
that came to a head during Sultan-Husain’s reign. The professionaliza- 
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tion of the Timurid bureaucratic administration, which began under 
Temur’s son and successor Shahrukh, and which was part of the trend 
toward the “routinization” of the Timurid polity, brought the highly 
competent Persian vagir Ghiyas al-Dln Plr-Ahmad Khvafi and his son 
Majd al-Dln Muhammad into positions of power in an administration 
dominated by the Timurid military elite. I discuss the role of Majd 
al-Dln Muhammad in implementing a policy of bureaucratic reform 
under the aegis of Sultan-Husain, that was designed to address the 
fiscal crisis brought on by the succession struggles after the death of 
Sultan-Husain’s predecessor, Sultan-Abu Sa'ld. 

Majd al-Dln’s reforms aimed at centralizing the Timurid fisc by 
curtailing soyurghal grants of tax immunity and other privileges enjoyed 
by members of the military elite and household establishment, which 
contributed to the withholding of much-needed revenues from the 
central treasury. The reforms were vigorously opposed by members 
of the Timurid household establishment and military elite, who inter¬ 
preted Majd al-Dln’s policies as an attack against the tom, or Timurid 
custom. I discuss the conflict that ensued between Majd al-Dln and Mir 
‘Allshir Nava’l, the famous Timurid cultural and political figure, which I 
interpet as epitomizing the competition between the “innovative” Tajik 
bureaucratic elements in the Timurid regime and the “traditional” 
interests of the Turkic military elite and household establishment. The 
opposition to Majd al-Dln, which resulted in his ouster and eventual 
murder, marked the failure of the Timurids to make the transition to a 
fully centralized and bureaucratically rationalized state on the Persian 
model. The description provided in this chapter of Majd al-Dln’s trial 
by the Turko-Mongolian court of investigation ( yarghu ) attests to the 
survival of this central Chinggisid institution in late Timurid Iran, 
despite wishful statements to the contrary by members of the Islamic 
religious establishment. 

The failure to implement centralizing reforms in the Timurid fisc 
necessitated the turn to more intensive agriculture, and chapter 4 is 
devoted to this topic. I discuss the views on agriculture that were articu¬ 
lated by the authors of Persian mirrors for princes written expressly for 
Timurid rulers, and I argue that, recognizing its importance, Sultan- 
Husain turned to the expansion and intensification of agriculture in the 
Herat region as a means of solving the problems plaguing the Timurid 
fisc. The personal interest he evinced for scientific agriculture and 
the attention he accorded to garden culture betoken the high degree 
of government involvement in agricultural and horticultural activity 
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during his reign. An analysis of Timurid scientific manuals relating to 
the agriculture and hydrology of the Herat region indicates that accu¬ 
rate record-keeping and the use of professional accounting techniques 
were major factors contributing to the success of the intensive irrigated 
agriculture of Khorasan during the late Timurid period. Further inves¬ 
tigation into the backgrounds of their authors and sources of informa¬ 
tion points to the endowed shrine complex as the administrative and 
organizational locus of agricultural activity. 

Chapter 5 elaborates on the connection between agriculture and 
the Islamic pious endowment, maintaining that, under the proper 
conditions, vaqf could play a positive and dynamic economic role in 
the organization of agricultural activity. The late Timurid period expe¬ 
rienced a marked increase in the number of endowments, consisting 
for the most part of agricultural lands and water resources. On the 
basis of a comparative analysis of extant deeds of endowment from 
both Khorasan (Iran) and Transoxiana (Central Asia) of the Timurid 
period, I argue that a characteristic feature of the administration of 
pious endowments in Khorasan was the emphasis on accounting and 
financial management techniques, which helped ensure the maximi¬ 
zation of revenues from agricultural lands belonging to the endowed 
foundations. 

A chief source utilized in this analysis is the endowment deed ( vaqfyya) 
of Afaq Begim, one of the wives of Sultan-Husain, for her mausoleum 
in Herat. Besides shedding considerable light on landholding patterns 
in the Timurid capital region of Herat, this original document supports 
the observation that women belonging to Turko-Mongolian elites acted 
as major donors in medieval Iran, and it reinforces the perception that 
female patronage of funerary architecture derived from Central Asian 
tradition. In appendix 1, I survey the extant deeds of endowment 
pertaining to Khorasan and Transoxiana from the Timurid period, 
and in appendix 2 I provide an annotated translation, together with a 
facsimile edition, of Afaq Begim’s deed of endowment, which is, to the 
best of my knowledge, the only original deed of endowment relating 
to the period of Sultan-Husairis rule. 

In chapter 6 I present the thesis that the Timurids, and Sultan- 
Husain in particular, patronized the major Muslim shrines in eastern 
Iran through endowment activity in order to utilize them as vehicles 
for managing agricultural activity in the agrarian oases of Khorasan. I 
discuss three of the most important tomb shrines that were developed 
by the Timurids into large complexes with a considerable proportion 
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of the cultivated land in Khorasan under their control: the shrine of 
the eleventh-century Sufi saint ‘Abdullah Ansarl at Herat, the shrine of 
the eighth Shi ite imam ‘All Riza at Mashhad, and the shrine of ‘All b. 
Abl Talib at Mazar-i Sharif near Balkh. Both the Herat and Mashhad 
shrines were constructed and endowed largely by Shahrukh and his wife 
Gauharshad, and all subsequent Timurid rulers of Herat, including 
Sultan-Husain, as well as members of their military and administrative 
elites, contributed to their further development and endowment. 

Located in the Timurid capital region, the Ansaii shrine enjoyed par¬ 
ticularly lavish patronage, which was motivated in part by the Timurid 
dynasty’s desire to legitimate its rule over the Muslim population of 
eastern Iran by associating itself with Herat’s ancient Persian patron 
saint. It is my contention that the employment of professional person¬ 
nel in the areas of management accounting and scientific agriculture 
made the Ansarl shrine a model for the administration of other shrine 
complexes that were located in similarly productive agricultural regions 
of Khorasan. 

The case of the ‘Alid shrine at Balkh provides the most compelling 
evidence in support of my thesis. Taking advantage of the popular 
practice of the visitation of the tombs of Muslim saints and Sufis, 
Sultan-Husain, together with members of the Timurid military and 
religious elite, supported the miraculous “rediscovery” of the purported 
tomb of ‘All, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, and 
the first Shi'ite imam, using it as a pretext to develop the Balkh region 
hydrologically and agriculturally. Without discounting the evidence that 
points to the pre-existence of a sacred tomb at the site, I explore the 
immediate motives behind this new development project, which appears 
to have been necessitated by the fact that the agricultural expansion 
of the Herat region had reached its limits and new agricultural lands 
had to be made available in order to accommodate Herat’s growing 
population, as well as to generate additional revenues for the continu¬ 
ally cash-strapped central treasury. Proof of Sultan-Husain’s personal 
involvement in the Balkh project is provided by documentary evidence 
that he engaged in the sale of agricultural properties and water shares 
belonging to the state in the vicinity of the shrine in order to privatize 
them, presumably for the purpose of subsequently conveying them to 
vaqf for the shrine. Appendix 5 contains an annotated translation of 
these documents of purchase and sale, which have been preserved in 
an early sixteenth-century Hanafite notarial formulary. 
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The conclusions that may be drawn from this study are that the 
Timurid transition from a nomadic polity based on a booty economy 
to a centralized bureaucratic state on the Persian model was stymied by 
opposition from members of the entrenched Turko-Mongolian elites, 
who sought to preserve their corporate identity through adherence to 
Chinggisid custom, although not to the exclusion of their engagement 
with Perso-Islamic culture. The resultant Timurid polity may thus be 
characterized as resembling more closely the modified Weberian model 
of the patrimonial-bureaucratic regime that combined a patrimonial 
household/guard establishment on the political and military levels, 
with traditional Persian bureaucratic and chancery practices on the 
administrative level. 


The sources 

As V V Bartol’d once noted, the problem with the Timurid period is 
not the lack but rather the great number of primary sources available 
to the researcher. 3 Although Bartol’d complained that the majority of 
these were still unpublished, the situation has improved considerably 
since his time. Sultan-Husain’s reign is perhaps the best documented 
in terms of the scope of the written sources, which are primarily in 
Persian, but also in Chaghatay Turkish and Arabic. To provide an idea 
of the range of genres, they include historical chronicles and dynastic 
genealogies, local histories and historical geographies, biographical and 
hagiographical works, and treatises on agriculture, hydrology, and even 
equestrian science, not to mention the many illustrated manuscripts that 
were produced under Timurid patronage. While I rely on the standard 
Timurid chronicles, I have also made use of a number of sources not 
normally consulted by those concerned purely with political history. 
These include agricultural and hydrological manuals, manuals of 
accounting and bureaucratic procedures, works on political ethics, and 
juridical handbooks, some of which are available only in manuscript 
form. Although the Timurid period cannot compare with the Mamluk 
and Safavid periods in terms of the number of extant archival docu¬ 
ments, particularly deeds of endowment and Sharfa court registers, 


3 See V V Bartol’d, MirAli-SMr ipoliticheskaw zhizn’, in V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 2, 
pt. 2, ed. Iu. E. Bregel’ (Moscow: Nauka, 1964), 199 (originally published in 1928). 
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many documents, such as diplomas of appointment and grants of tax 
exemption, have been preserved in the Timurid collections of chan¬ 
cery prose ( inshd ’) and model letters (: munsha’at ), that were composed by 
professional scribes. 

A large number of important works on the Timurids has appeared 
since Bartol’d’s groundbreaking studies Ulugbek i ego vremia (Ulugh Beg 
and his time) and Mir Ali-Shir i politicheskaia zhizn’ (Mir ‘Allshir and 
political life ). 4 On the historical side, I have profited greatly from the 
excellent studies on Temur and the early Timurids by John E. Woods, 
Beatrice Forbes Manz, Shiro Ando, and S. M. Grupper. For the role and 
culture of shrines in Central Asia, the studies of Devin DeWeese, Jurgen 
Paul, and Jo-Ann Gross represent the groundwork for my own work, 
while in the area of economic and agrarian history, I have relied on the 
works of Soviet scholars like I. P. Petrushevskii and R. G. Mukminova. 
In interpreting documentary materials and the technical terminology 
they employed, I have adopted the studies of O. D. Chekhovich on 
Persian diplomatics as a model. As for the Islamic institution of the 
pious endowment and its administration from a historical perspective, 
I am especially indebted to the work and methodological approach of 
Robert D. McChesney. 

The many impressive volumes that have appeared in the past few 
years on Timurid art and architecture, such as Thomas Lentz and 
Glenn Lowry’s Timur and the Princely Vision , Bernard O’Kane’s Timurid 
Architecture , and Lisa Golombek and Donald Wilber’s Timurid Architecture 
of Iran and Turan, have contributed to the growing awareness and appre¬ 
ciation of the cultural importance of this period. My own contribution 
is to view the Timurids from the standpoint of the Weberian paradigm 
of the routinization of charisma, and to examine the process of their 
transition from a nomadic to a sedentary polity, a process in which 
both Turks and Persians were inevitably swept along by the forces of 
acculturation, to borrow Jean Aubin’s turn of phrase. If the paradigm 
I have proposed, the thesis I have put forward, and the evidence I have 
adduced elicit scholarly response and further discussion, this study will 
have achieved its goal. 


4 V V Bartol’d, Ulugbek i ego vremia, in V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 2, pt. 2, ed. 
Iu. E. Bregel’ (Moscow: Nauka, 1964), 25-196 (originally published in 1918); and 
Bartol’d, Mir Ali-Shir, 199—260. For English translations, see V V Barthold, Four Studies 
on the History of Central Asia, trans. V Minorsky and T. Minorsky, vols. 2-3 (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1958-62). 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE ROUTINIZATION OF CHARISMA: 

THE TIMURID PATRIMONIAL HOUSEHOLD STATE 


Temur and the Weberian Concept of Charisma 

In accordance with the typological classification developed by Max 
Weber for the forms of legitimate domination in history, we may char¬ 
acterize the rise and rule of the nomadic warlord Temur (d. 807/1405), 
as having been based on charismatic authority. Temur’s ambition was to 
recreate the Mongol empire and reinstate the old Chinggisid order, and 
he did so as much by force of his own personality as through political 
machination and manipulation. 1 In Weber’s view, charisma accounted 
for the role of the personal element in history, and he saw it as a creative 
revolutionary force that could disrupt rational rule, tradition, and even 
all notions of sanctity. At the same time, he acknowledged that charisma 
was intrinsically unstable, as the leader had to continually prove himself 
in order to maintain his legitimacy in the eyes of his followers. 2 

In the case of Temur, the Turko-Mongolian conception of authority 
based on charisma (gut) rather than birthright meshed with Perso-Islamic 
notions of divinely bestowed kingly glory (fan), good fortune (daulat, 
bakht), and manifest destiny ( maqdur ). 3 Weber’s concept of charisma 
was first applied to the assessment of Temur’s career by Eric Voegelin 
who, in an intuitive essay, demonstrated how he was viewed by the 


1 For a study of Temiir in the context of the tribal politics of the Ulus Chaghatay, 
see Beatrice Forbes Manz, The Rise and Rule of Tamerlane (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989), 41-65. 

2 Max Weber, Economy and Society: An Outline of Interpretive Sociology, ed. Guenther Roth 
and Claus Wittich, trans. Ephraim Fischoff et al., 2 vols. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1978), 1:241-45, 2:1111-19; and H. H. Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills, eds. and trans., From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946; repr. ed., 1974), 245-52. 

3 See Omeljan Pritsak, “The Distinctive Features of the ‘Pax Nomadica’,” in Popoli 
delle steppe: Unni, Avari, Ungari (Spoleto: Centro Italiano di Studi sulk Alto Medioevo, 
1988), 2:751-52; and John E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu: Clan, Confederation, Empire, rev. ed. 
(Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1999), 6, 20. For the system of ultimogeniture 
in Turko-Mongolian customary law, see C. E. Bosworth, ‘A Turco-Mongol Practice 
amongst the Early Ghaznavids?” Central Asiatic Journal 7, no. 4 (1962): 239-40. 
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early Humanists who sought to explain the role of fortune ( fortuna ) 
in the course of world histoiy. Voegelin noted that the portrayal of 
Temur by Renaissance writers actually captured the essential nature 
of his historical situation more accurately than did later assessments 
of him that were based on either psychological or purely pragmatic 
notions of causality. 4 That portrayal was based in part on reports by 
such contemporary European observers as Bertrando de Mignanelli 
and Jean of Sultaniyya, who in some instances even contributed to the 
mythical enhancement of his image. 5 

Not that Temur’s image needed enhancing, for he was extremely 
adept at manipulating it himself in ways that attest to a deep apprecia¬ 
tion for historical precedent combined with a flair for the esoteric. 6 As if 
to underscore the cosmic dimensions of his own perceived universalist 
mission, Temur adopted the honorific title, “Lord of the auspicious 
conjunction” ( sahib-qirdn ), by which he is known in the Persian histo¬ 
riographical tradition. 7 He claimed to communicate with the divine 
world through an angel, to have prophetic dream visions, and to read 
the thoughts of his followers. 8 Perhaps most astutely, he linked himself 
genealogically to two meta-historical figures who were embodiments 
of charismatic authority in the politico-ideological and religio-cultural 
spheres, respectively—Chinggis Khan (d. 1227), whose avatar he claimed 
to be, and ’All b. Abl Talib (d. 661), the first Shi ite imam and Perfect 
Man of esoteric Islam. 9 Not surprisingly, this dual genealogical connec- 


4 See Eric Voegelin, “Das Timurbild der Humanisten,” in Eric Voegelin, Anamnesis: 
fur Theorie der Geschichte und Politik (Munich: R. Piper, 1966), 153-78 (first published 
in 1937). 

5 See Tilman Nagel, “Tamerlan im Verstandnis der Renaissance,” Oriente Moderno, 
n.s., 15, no. 2 (1996), 1:205—12; and H. Moranville, ed., “Memoire sur Tamerlan et 
sa cour par un Dominicain, en 1403,” Bibliotheque de I’Ecole des Chartes 55, no. 5 (1894): 
462—63. By way of example, in Jean’s account we find a reference to Temur’s having 
ascended to heaven on a ladder, guided by an angel, the forty rungs of the ladder 
symbolizing the length of time he was destined to rule. 

6 See Manz, Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, 14—16. 

7 I.e., whose destiny is governed by the conjunction of die planets Jupiter and Venus. 
For the cosmological significance of the title and previous applications of it, see Tilman 
Nagel, Timur der Eroberer und die islamische Welt des speiten Mittelalters (Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1993), 10-13, n. 18; and Nagel, “Tamerlan,” 212. 

8 See Jean Aubin, “Comment Tamerlan prenait les villes,” Studia Islamica 19 (1963): 
88-89. 

9 For Temur’s links to both, see John E. Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” in Intellectual 
Studies on Islam: Essays Written in Honor of Martin B. Dickson, ed. Michel M. Mazzaoui 
and Vera B. Moreen (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1990), 85fT.; Beatrice 
Forbes Manz, “Tamerlane and the Symbolism of Sovereignty,” Iranian Studies 21, nos. 
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tion conferred on his “appalling career,” to use David Morgan’s frank 
assessment, the aura of something akin to sacral kingship. 10 

Even historians inimical to Temur were impressed by the affirmation 
he was accorded by his followers, a crucial feature and the litmus test 
of charisma, according to the Weberian definition. 11 In his polemi¬ 
cal history of Temur entitled ‘Aja’ib al-maqdur fi nawd’ib Taimur (The 
marvels of destiny concerning the calamities wrought by Temur), the 
Damascene historian Ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 1450), whose attitude toward 
Temur is often patently hostile, nevertheless captured something of the 
quasi-shamanistic power that he reputedly exercised over his followers by 
depicting their attachment to him in terms customarily used to denote 
the spiritual bond between a Sufi adept and his spiritual master: 12 

[His followers] took him as their guide and protector independent of 
God, glorying in this and being outrageously insolent [about it]. Indeed, 
their denial of Islam (, kufi ) and their love for him were so great that had 
he claimed the rank of prophet or even divinity, they would have believed 
him in his claim. Each and every one of them sought to gain God 
Almighty’s favour through devotion to him, making a vow to him when 
they fell into dire straits and [then] fulfilling it. They persisted in their 
false belief and their denial of Islam throughout his lifetime, and after 
his death they brought offerings to his tomb and made [ritual] sacrifice 
there. So strong was their [psychological] attachment ( musahaba ) to him 
that they attained the [spiritual] stage ( maqdm ) where they [were able to] 
visualize [him] contemplatively (: muraqaba ). 13 


1-2 (1988): 110-17; A. A. Semenov, “Nadpisi na nadgrobiiakh Tlmura i ego potom- 
kov v Gur-i Entire,” Epigrafika Vostoka 2 (1948): 52-53, 57-58; and Denise Aigle, “Les 
transformations d’un mythe d’origine: L’exemple de Gengis Khan et de Tamerlan,” 
Revue des mondes musulmans et de la Mediterranee 89-90 (n.d.): 161-63. 

10 David Morgan, Medieval Persia, 1040-1797 (London: Longman, 1988), 98. Lor the 
concept and parallels in Late Antiquity, see Aziz Al-Azmeh, “Monotheistic Kingship,” 
in Monotheistic Kingship: The Medieval Variants, ed. Aziz Al-Azmeh and Janos M. Bak 
(Budapest: Central European University Press, 2004), 12-14. 

11 Weber, Economy and Society 1:242, 2:1114-15; and Robert C. Tucker, “The Theory 
of Charismatic Leadership,” Daedalus 97, no. 3 (1968): 737. 

12 Lor Ibn ‘Arabshah’s background and particular perspective on Temiir, see 
R. D. McChesney, “A Note on the Life and Works of Ibn ‘Arabshah,” in History and 
Historiography of Post-Mongol Central Asia and the Middle East: Studies in Honor of Professor 
John E. Woods, ed. Judith Pfeiffer and Sholeh A. Quinn, in collaboration with Ernest 
Tucker (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2006), 206-7. 

13 Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn ‘Arabshah, Aja’ib al-maqdur ft nawaib Taimur, ed. 
Ahmad La’iz al-HimsI (Beirut, 1407/1986), 479. Lor the meaning of the technical terms 
musahaba and muraqaba in the lexicon of classical Sufism, see Richard Gramlich, trans., 
Das Sendschreiben al-Qusayns iiber das Sufitum (Wiesbaden: Lranz Steiner, 1989), 271-74. 
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The Limits of the Booty Economy 

Like all nomadic empires established in an astoundingly short period of 
time, Temur’s was dependent not on regular taxation revenues and a 
rationally organized bureaucracy but on a “booty economy” that repre¬ 
sented both the means and the end of its mission. As such, it could only 
be sustained through perpetual conquest and ruthless personal control 
made possible by the flexibility afforded by the absence of a formal 
administrative structure. 14 This too was in keeping with the notion of 
charismatic authority that rejects anything that restricts the mission and 
personal will of the leader, including all rational economic conduct. 
The empire built up by Temiir thus necessarily contained the kernel 
of its own demise. Temiir had already divided up his realm among his 
four sons and their descendants during his lifetime, possibly in imita¬ 
tion of his model, Chinggis Khan, albeit without sacrificing central 
control. But predictably, soon after his death, the empire disintegrated 
into so many parts. Not only had the limits of territorial expansion 
been reached, but as a result of internecine warfare among the various 
Timurid princes, the territory of the former Timurid empire became 
seriously eroded, thereby curtailing the seemingly inexhaustible sources 
of conquest revenue on which it had been dependent. 15 

The problem facing Temur’s successors was how to maintain politi¬ 
cal control and legitimacy without the charismatic leader’s galvanizing 
presence. While their descent from Temiir alone conferred on them a 
lineage or clan charisma that was recognized in the post-Chinggisid 
politico-military sphere dominated by Turko-Mongolian tribal elements, 
it was not sufficient to legitimate their authority over the sedentary 
Islamic regions of greater Iran and Central Asia, particularly in the 
socio-religious and economic spheres. 16 It became clear fairly early on 
that there was a need to reorient the ideological and economic bases 


14 See Beatrice Forbes Manz, “Administration and the Delegation of Authority in 
Temur’s Dominions,” Central Asiatic Journal 20, no. 3 (1976): 206-7; and Manz, Rise 
and Rule of Tamerlane , 107fF. 

15 For the internecine struggles following Temur’s death, see R. M. Savory, “The 
Struggle for Supremacy in Persia after the Death of Timur,” DerIslam 40, no. 1 (1965): 
35-65; and Flans Robert Roemer, Persien auf dem Weg in die Neuzeit: Iranische Geschichte 
von 1350-1750 (Beirut: Franz Steiner, Stuttgart, 1989), 12Ilf. 

16 On the concept of hereditary or lineage charisma, which recognizes the legitimacy 
of an individual’s inherited position, not of his charisma as such (which he may not 
even possess), see Weber, Economy and Society 1:248, 2:1135-39. 
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of the post-Timurid empire. Temur’s descendants necessarily had to 
transform the Timurid polity from a nomadic empire based on par¬ 
ticularistic ideals and exploitative taxation practices into a rationalized 
bureaucratic structure that was based on regular revenue flow derived 
from taxation of the agrarian economy, and that was legitimated by 
adherence to Perso-Islamic principles governing the organization of 
state and society 

In this respect, the empire founded by Temur may be regarded as 
a case study of what Max Weber referred to as the “routinization of 
charisma,” according to which economic factors served as the chief 
impetus for the reorganization of administrative structures and redefini¬ 
tion of the raison d’etre of the state. 17 But the transition from a loosely 
administered nomadic empire based on the charismatic personality of 
the warlord Temur to a centralized polity organized along more ratio¬ 
nalized bureaucratic lines under his successors was by no means easy 
or even assured. Adherence to certain Chinggisid customary practices 
that were central to Timurid political culture, and the prevalence of 
Turko-Mongolian concepts of socio-political organization represented 
major impediments to such a transition. A discussion of the most salient 
of these practices and concepts will demonstrate the ways in which they 
hindered the process of transition and conflicted with longstanding 
Islamic legal norms and traditional Persian conceptions of government 
and administration. 


Timurid Origins and Chinggisid Custom 

Although they were Muslims, the Timurids, like all Turko-Mongolian 
tribal groups, also adhered to their own customs and traditions, which 
remained a potent force in Timurid political culture until the end of 
the dynasty. 18 Usually referred to by such locutions as “the triumphant 
tord” ( tord-i qdhird) and “the torn of the Lord of the auspicious conjunc¬ 
tion” (tord-i sdhib-qiram), the Timurid tord represented Turko-Mongolian 
custom as practiced by Temur, his descendants, and their Chaghatay 


17 See Weber, Economy and Society 2:1121—23; and Gerth and Mills, From Max Weber, 
253-55, 262. 

18 See V V BartoPd, Dvenadtsat’ lektsii po istorii turetskikh narodov Srednei Azii, in V V 
Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 5, ed. S. G. Kliashtornyi (Moscow: Nauka, 1968), 171. 
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followers. 19 This is evident from the fact that it is also often referred to 
as the “rule” (< dastiir ) of the Timurid sultans, or the “regulation” (qaida) 
of the Chaghatayids, or simply as the “ancient custom” ( sunnat-i qadvni). 20 
It appears to have overlapped and complemented the Chinggisid yasa, 
as the formula “in accordance with th eyasa of Chinggis Khan and the 
torn of His Excellency, Lord of the auspicious conjunction” ( bi-mujib-i 
yasa-yi Chingiz Khdni va torci-i hazrat-i sahib-qirani), which was frequently 
cited by Timurid historians and chroniclers, indicates. 21 Even though 
the terms yasa and tom were sometimes used interchangeably, it appears 
that the Timurid torn differed in some respects from “pure” Mongolian 
customs, as is clear from references to this effect in various sources. 22 

Just as the Chinggisid yasa does not appear to have been a fixed 
written code of law, but rather an evolving body of individual decrees, 
regulations, and practices that had been instituted or sanctioned by 


19 For the term torii, see Gerhard Doerfer, Turkische und mongolische Elemente im Neu- 
persischen: Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung alkrer neupersischer Geschichtsquellen, vor allem der 
Mongolen- und Timuridenzeit, 4 vols. (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1963-75), 1:264—67. The 
word, which occurs in all Turkic languages, is attested in the Old Turkic inscriptions 
in the form torii , meaning order, regulation, law—see Drevnetiurkskii slovar’ (Leningrad: 
Nauka, 1969), 581, s.v. torii', also Pritsak, “Distinctive Features,” 751. It became a loan 
word in Mongolian, and in Persian it occurs in the form turn. Bartol’d surmised that 
this spelling may have represented an attempt to associate the word with the Torah 
of the Jews—see Bartol’d, Dvenadtsat’ lektsii, 171. 

20 The last phrase is very telling and it appears to confirm Robert Irwin’s statement 
about the tom being “the pagan steppe equivalent of the Muslim Sunna.” See Robert 
G. Irwin, “What the Partridge Told the Eagle: A Neglected Arabic Source on Chinggis 
Klian and the Early History of the Mongols,” in The Mongol Empire and Its Legacy, ed. 
Reuven Amitai-Preiss and David O. Morgan (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 10. For an example 
of its use, see Daulatshah b. Ala J al-Daula Bakhtlshah al-Ghazi al-Samarqandl, Tazkirat 
al-shu‘ara\ ed. Edward G. Browne (London: Luzac, 1901), 531. 

21 See Shiro Ando, Timuridische Emire nach dm Mu’izz al-ansab: Untersuchung zur Siam- 
mesaristokratie gentralasiens im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz, 1992), 223 
(citing Khvandamlr’s JVSma-i namT). For the term yasa, see Doerfer, Turkische und mongolische 
Elemente 4:71-82, s M.yasaq. 

22 For example, Zahlr al-Dln Muhammad Babur, who was a Timurid on his father’s 
side and a Chinggisid on the mother’s side, described certain rituals he witnessed on a 
visit to his Mongol relatives as unfamiliar customs—see Maria Eva Subtelny, “Babur’s 
Rival Relations: A Story of Kinship and Conflict in 15th-16th Century Central Asia,” 
Der Islam 66, no. 1 (1989): 113-15. To cite another example, the Timurid Sultan-Husain 
Bayqara was surprised by the ritual prostration he was required to perform before the 
Chinggisid khan of the Qipchaq steppe, Abu al-Khair Khan, and he initially refused 
to do so—see Ghiyas al-Din b. Humam al-Dln al-Husainl Khvandamlr, Tankh-i Habib 
al-siyarji akhbdr-i afrad-i bashar, ed. Jalal al-Dln Huma’l, 4 vols. (Tehran, 1333/1954—55; 
3rd repr. ed., 1362/1984), 4:132. The descriptions of Uzbek court ceremonial in 
sixteenth-century Transoxiana also make the differences clear—see V V Bartol’d, 
“Tseremonial pri dvore uzbetskikh khanov v XVII veke,” in V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, 
vol. 2, pt. 2, ed. Iu. E. Bregel’ (Moscow: Nauka, 1964), 388-99. 
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Chinggis Khan, so too did the Timurid torn, which embodied the 
customs and practices introduced by Temiir and consciously culti¬ 
vated by his followers and descendants, remain a kind of unwritten 
“constitution.” 23 The individual practices and customs it consisted of 
are thus known only through random references in the sources, often 
in the form of negative comparisons made between a certain practice 
and the prescriptions of the Sharl'a. 24 It is beyond the scope of this 
study to attempt a reconstruction of the Timurid torn, and given the 
scattered nature of the data, any presentation must in any case remain 
incomplete. Suffice it to say that, essentially, the tord represented Timurid 
customary law, and being based on Turko-Mongolian custom, it was 
concerned chiefly with such aspects of nomadic life as hunting and 
raiding, military discipline, and ceremonial. In a broader sense, the torn 
was a means for the Timurids to maintain their warrior culture and 
Chaghatay identity as distinct from the sedentary Iranian population, 
a point we will return to. 25 But, as noted by Zahlr al-Dln Muhammad 
Babur (d. 937/1530), the founder of the Timurid empire in India and 
a keen observer of Timurid and Mongol traditions, the tord was also 
flexible and could be adapted to changing circumstances: 

Previously our ancestors had shown extraordinary respect for Chinggisid 
custom (tord). They did nothing to contradict it either at their formal 
audiences or at court or at banquets and feasts or in [the etiquette they 
observed in] sitting and standing . 26 But Chinggisid custom is not a defini¬ 
tive text ( nass-i qdti') that a person must adhere to. If someone institutes 


23 For the problem of whether th e yasa was ever written down, see D. O. Morgan, 
“The ‘Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan’ and Mongol Law in the Ilkhanate,” Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies 49, no. 1 (1986): 163-66, 172-73; and David 
Morgan, “The ‘Great Tasa of Chinggis Khan’ Revisited,” in Mongols, Turks, and Others: 
Eurasian Nomads and the Sedentary World, ed. Reuven Amitai and Michal Biran (Leiden: 
Brill, 2005), 296-97. The Chinggisid yasa may itself be viewed as another redefinition 
or specific formulation of Turko-Mongolian customary law according to the practice of 
Chinggis Khan. The use of the word “constitution” to refer to Timurid family traditions 
was first suggested by John Woods—see Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 100. 

24 See Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn ‘Arabshah, Fakihat al-khulafa’ wa mufakahat al- 
gurafa 1 , ed. Muhammad Rajab al-Najjar (Kuwait, 1997), 553-56. For a discussion of 
this source, see Irwin, “What the Partridge Told the Eagle,” 8-9; and Morgan, “ ‘Great 
Tasa of Chinggis Khan’ Revisited,” 294—95, 306-7. 

25 For the problem of “Chaghatay” identity, see below. 

26 Babur is highlighting the ceremonial aspect of the tora here. His comment about 
sitting and standing is far from frivolous, however, as this was an all-important aspect 
of the etiquette of the patrimonial household which was in turn based on military 
discipline. For a reference to the Timurid amirs, all standing at service in the household 
of Sultan-Husain, see Ghiyas al-Dln b. Humam al-Dln Khvandamir, Dastiir al-vuzara’: 
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a good regulation ( qaida ), it should be followed, but if an ancestor leaves 
behind something bad, then something good should be substituted 
for it . 27 

That Temur gave preference to the Chinggisid yasa over the Islamic 
Sharl'a and that he staunchly adhered to it in the administration of his 
empire are well-known facts. 28 His harshest critic, Ibn A tabs hah, even 
accused him of trying to “extinguish the Light of God and the Pure 
Faith [of Islam] with the laws of Chinggis Khan,” which he said was 
for him the equivalent of the “positive law of Islam” (fum al-fiqli)T It 
was Temur’s adherence to th eyasa, he explained, that prompted Syrian 
jurists to issue legal opinions to the effect that he should be considered 
an infidel. 30 


The Role of the Imperial Guard Corps (Keshik) 

But Temur’s relationship to Chinggisid customary law appears to 
have had deeper roots than has generally been assumed. Thanks to 
recent research hirelings which provide new comparative perspectives 
on Timurid origins from the standpoint of the historiography of the 
Mongol Yuan and Ilkhanid periods, we are able to achieve a better 
understanding of the role and status of Temur’s Barlas tribe in the 
Ulus Chaghatay prior to Temur. 


Shamil-i ahval-i vuzara-yi Islam ta inqiraz-i Timuriyan, 914, ed. Sa'id Nafisi (Tehran, 1317/ 
1939; repr. ed., 2535/1976), 401. 

27 Zahlr al-Dln Muhammad Babur, Babur-nama (Vaqayi), ed. Eiji Mano, 2 vols. (Kyoto: 
Syokado, 1995-96), vol. 1, fol. 186b (all subsequent references are to this volume); and 
Zahiru’d-dln Muhammad Babur, Babur-nama (Memoirs of Babur), trans. Annette Susannah 
Beveridge (London, 1922; repr. ed., New Delhi: Oriental Books, 1979), 298-99. For a 
discussion of the passage, see Stephen F. Dale, The Garden of the Eight Paradises: Babur and 
the Culture of Empire in Central Asia, Afghanistan and India (1483-1530) (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
171. My translation of qa’ida as “regulation” follows that of Morgan in his discussion 
of the yasa. See Morgan, ‘“Great Yasa of Chinggis Khan’ Revisited,” 296. 

28 See Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 100-101. 

29 Ibn ‘Arabshah, Ajd’ib al-maqdur, 395; and J. H. Sanders, trans., Tamerlane, or Timur 
the Great Amir: From the Arabic Life by Ahmed Ibn Arabshah (London: Luzac, 1936), 234. For 
the technical term furu‘ al-fiqh, which refers to the practical application of Islamic law, 
as opposed to usill al-fiqh, which denotes the theoretical literature on the sources and 
methodology of jurisprudence, see Baber Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred Law: Legal 
and Ethical Norms in the Muslim Tiqh’ (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 28-29. 

30 See Bartol’d, Dvenadtsat’ lektsii, 171 (who gives the date for this as 1372, but 
without a reference). See also Ibn ‘Arabshah, Ajd’ib al-maqdur, 455; and Sanders, 
Tamerlane, 299. 
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Temiir emerged politically from the region of Transoxiana (corre¬ 
sponding roughly to the present-day Republic of Uzbekistan), which 
had belonged to the appanage (ulus) of Chinggis Khan’s second son 
Chaghatay. According to the Timurid genealogical history Mu'izz 
al-ansdb ft. shajarat al-ansdb (The glorifier of lineages concerning the 
ancestral tree), which provides the genealogy of the Barlas tribe going 
back to the mythical female progenitor of the Chinggisids, Alan Qo’a, 
through the common ancestor Turn an ay Khan, Temur’s tribal ancestor 
Qarachar Noyon was the head of an elite military contingent that had 
been assigned to Chaghatay by Chinggis Khan himself: 

At the time when Chinggis Khan distributed his army and territories 
among his sons, he singled out for favour his second son, Chaghatay, who 
was a specialist on [Chinggisid] customary law and traditions (yasa va 
yosun ). 31 He granted him [the territory] from the Altai mountains to the 
mid Syr Darya [river] and the far reaches of the Amu Darya [river], and 
he selected [for him] a contingent ( jam i) from his own elite military corps 
(az khulasa-i lashkar-i klwud), the head ( muqaddam ) [of which] he made this 
Qarachar Noyon of the Barlas tribe ( qaum ). He (i.e., Chaghatay) trusted 
[him] completely with regard to his opinion, perspicacity [knowledge of] 
the yasa and yosun, and bravery and he turned over to his intelligence 
and wisdom the administration of [his] territories ( iabt-i tnamalik), the 
command ( imarat ) [of his household], and [the enforcement of] the yasa 
and yosun of that great ruler (i.e., Chinggis Khan ). 32 

Qarachar’s appointment as head of this contingent is corroborated 
by Mongol sources, most notably the Tiian-ch‘ao pi-shih (“The Secret 
History of the Mongols”). 33 But it is the Tuan shih, the official history 
of the Mongol Yuan dynasty in China, that allows us to identify the 


31 For the term yosun, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 1:555-57, s.v. 
yosun. It frequently occurs together with the word yasa to denote the entire range of 
Mongol customary laws and traditions. 

32 Mu'izz al-ansdb fi shajarat al-ansdb , MS, Bibliotheque nationale de France, Ancien 
fonds persan 67, fol. 81b. Commissioned by Shahrukh in 830/1426, the Mu‘izz al-ansdb 
was a continuation of the Mongol genealogy in the Shu ‘ab-i panjgdna by the Ilkhanid 
historian Rashid al-Dln Fazlullah. See Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 85—86; John E. 
Woods, The Timurid Dynasty, Papers on Central Asia, no. 14 (Bloomington: Research 
Institute for Inner Asian Studies, Indiana University, 1990), 7-9; and Sholeh A. Quinn, 
“The Mu'izz al-Ansdb and Shu'ab-i Panjganah as Sources for the Chaghatayid Period of 
History: A Comparative Analysis,” Central Asiatic Journal 33, nos. 3-4 (1989): 231, 243-44. 
For depictions of some Timurid genealogies, see David J. Roxburgh, ed., Turks: A Journey 
of a Thousand Tears, 600-1600 (London: Royal Academy of Arts, 2005), 216-17. 

33 See Francis Woodman Cleaves, trans., The Secret History of the Mongols, vol. 1, 
Translation (Cambridge, MA: Harvard-Yenching Institute and Harvard University Press, 
1982), §120, §243; and Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 90-91. 
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nature of that military contingent more precisely. According to S. M. 
Grupper, in listing the Mongolian tribes the Yuan could count on for 
support, the Yuan shih states that the Bamlas/Barlas had belonged to 
Chinggis Khan’s imperial guard corps, or keshik , 34 Hence, Temur’s 
ancestor Qarachar Noyon was the head of the imperial guard corps 
that Chinggis Khan gave Chaghatay at the time of the division of the 
Mongol realm into appanages. 

Combining the roles of elite military corps, royal bodyguard, and 
supervision of the princely household, the keshik was a central institution 
of Mongol imperial rule. 35 Because of its hereditary nature, it continued 
to function politically even after the death of the particular ruler it had 
served. 36 As demonstrated by Charles Melville, the institution survived 
well into the post-Mongol period of the history of Iran, constituting 
the core of Ilkhanid imperial government through the reign of Ghazan 
Khan. 37 Its persistence in the Ulus Chaghatay until the time of Temur 
has been demonstrated by S. M. Grupper in his pioneering compara¬ 
tive analysis that provides a new way of looking at the emergence and 
organization of the Timurid state. 38 


34 See S. M. Grupper, “A Barulas Family Narrative in the Yuan Shih : Some Neglected 
Prosopographical and Institutional Sources on Timurid Origins,” Archimm Eurasiae 
MediiAevi 8 (1992-94): 21-38, 60-61, 77-81. The Yuan shih, which was completed in 
1369—70, predates the standard Persian sources on Temiir. For an assessment of this 
work, see Wolfgang Franke, “Historical Writing during the Ming,” in The Cambridge 
History of China, vol. 7, The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, pt. 1, ed. Frederick W. Mote and 
Denis Twitchett (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 753. In his other¬ 
wise meticulous study of Temur’s genealogy, John Woods did not take into account 
the information found in the Yuan shih, and hence concluded that the exact nature of 
Temur’s origins remained obscure—see Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 116. 

35 For the functions of the keshik, see Thomas T. Allsen, “Guard and Government 
in the Reign of the Grand Qan Mongke, 1251-59,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
46, no. 2 (1986): 509—10; Thomas T. Allsen, Mongol Imperialism: The Policies of the Grand 
Qan Mongke in China, Russia, and the Islamic Lands, 1251-1259 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1987), 60, 99-100; C. C. Hsiao, “Lien Hsi-hsien 
(1231-1280),” in In the Service of the Khan: Eminent Personalities of the Early Mongol-Yiian 
Period (1200-1300), ed. Igor de Rachewiltz et al. (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1993), 
482; and Grupper, “Barulas Family Narrative,” 38ff. For the term, which is spelled 
variously in Persian sources, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 1:467-70, 
s.w. kesik, kesikci, kesiktdn, kesiktii. 

36 See Allsen, “Guard and Government,” 507, 515-16; and Charles Melville, “The 
Keshig in Iran: The Survival of the Royal Mongol Household,” in Beyond the Legacy of 
Genghis Khan, ed. Linda Komarolf (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 161. 

37 See Melville, “Keshig in Iran,” 150-55. 

38 See Grupper, “Barulas Family Narrative,” 84ff. 
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Like most Persian sources, the Muizz al-ansab does not explicitly 
mention the keshik , thus corroborating Melville’s insightful observation 
that the keshik was a “submerged” institution that is rarely mentioned 
in post-Mongol Persian sources which prefer circumlocutions instead. 39 
It is nevertheless possible to interpret the description it provides of 
Qarachar Noyon’s duties in light of this central Chinggisid institution 
and to deduce from it that Qarachar Noyon was the head of Chaghatay 
Khan’s keshik. In accordance with the Chinggisid model of the patri¬ 
monial household whereby members of the imperial guard corps were 
appointed to the highest ranks of government administration, Qarachar 
Noyon became Chaghatay’s chief administrator and legal executive. 40 

Based on Mongolian precedent, this can only mean that Qarachar 
was the yarghuchi, or chief judge, of the Ulus Chaghatay, a position 
that involved, broadly speaking, overseeing the administration of all the 
peoples and territories under the rule of the khan, as well as presiding 
over the court of investigation ( yarghu ) that was the chief instrument 
of enforcement of th eyasa. 41 Support for this contention is found in 
the Muizz al-ansab, which attributes to Qarachar the introduction of a 
certain legal measure into Chinggisid customary law that only a yarghuchi 
would have had the authority to enact. Citing as its sources “the his¬ 
torians of the Turks and the Mongols,” the Muizz al-ansab states right 
at the beginning of its entry on Qarachar that he was responsible for 
instituting the binding pledge ( mochdlga ) in the torn of Chinggis Khan. 42 
The term mochdlga referred to a pledge that was secured by the khan 


39 Melville, “Keshig in Iran,” 140-41. 

40 Later Persian sources, such as the Muntakhab al-tavankh-iMu'mi, state that Qarachar 
was reponsible for the administration of the khan’s household (; imarat dm khdna) —see 
Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 93. Khvandamlr refers to him as the “regulator of the 
affairs of the kingdom” ( mudabbir-i umur-i mulk) —see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:77. 
Khvandamlr’s use of the term mudabbir is reminiscent of the Platonic “regulator of the 
world” whose function in the political philosophy of Naslr al-Dln Tusi (d. 1274) was 
to preserve the Law and to oblige men to uphold its prescriptions. See Naslr al-Dln 
Tusi, Akhldq-i Nasin, ed. Mujtaba Mlnuv! and ’Allriza Haidarl (Tehran, 1360/1982), 
253-54; and G. M. Wickens, trans., The Nasirean Ethics by Nasir ad-Din Tusi. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1964), 192. For a discussion of the model of the patrimonial 
household state, see below. 

41 For the terms yarghu and yarghuchi, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
4:58-66. For the practice of appointing the head of the keshik as yarghuchi, and for the 
scope of his functions, see Allsen, “Guard and Government,” 503-4, 510-11; and 
Melville, “Keshig in Iran,” 138, 143. 

42 Mu'izz al-ansab, fol. 81b ( vazi‘-i mochdlga dar tora-i Chingiz Khdm ). V V Bartol’d had 
already interpreted it as an innovation, but contemporary scholarship on Timurid origins 
seems to have ignored this important observation—see Bartol’d, Ulugbek, 50. 
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in writing, usually from members of the military elite, as an oath of 
allegiance or an obligation to execute a specific task, failure to fulfil 
which resulted in punishment. 43 The practice of securing such written 
pledges called mbchdlgd was continued under Temur. 44 

The Mu'izz al-ansdb thus affirms the military, administrative, and 
legislative functions that Qarachar fulfilled in Chaghatay’s imperial 
household state, which correspond to those of head of the imperial 
guard corps and the household administration, and chief judge of the 
yasa. 

As the descendant of the head of Chaghatay Khan’s hereditary impe¬ 
rial guard coips, Temiir was thus not a rootless parvenu but the scion of 
one of the great governing families of the Mongol empire. 45 Although 
having become somewhat declasse by the end of the fourteenth century, 
the family still held the hereditary governorship of Kesh, a historically 
and strategically important region south of Samarqand, from the time 
that Qarachar Noyon’s descendants had settled there. 46 For this reason 
Kesh was referred to as Temur’s hereditary tilmdn, and his title amir in 
fact represented an abbreviated form of amir-i tiimdn, which denoted 
a commander of a military-administrative district capable of provid¬ 
ing a force of ten thousand soldiers. 47 Temur would thus have been 


43 For the term, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 1:502-5, s.v. mocalga. 
Although such pledges may earlier have been oral, they now appear to have been put 
in writing. This aspect of the elaboration of the yasa/tora deserves closer scrutiny, as it 
demonstrates how Chinggisid law evolved and sheds light on the thorny problem of 
whether th eyasa was written down or not. 

44 For examples of its use under the Ilkhanids, see Rashid al-Dln Fazlullah [Hama- 
danl], Ta’nkh-i mubarak-i Ghazani: Dastan-i Ghazan Khan, ed. Karl Jahn (London: Luzac, 
1940), 218 (where it is used as a synonym for hujjat, meaning “proof”); and Rashiduddin 
Fazlullah, Jami‘u’t-tawarikh (Compendium of Chronicles): A History of the Mongols, trans. 
W. M. Thackston, 3 pts. ([Cambridge, MA]: Department of Near Eastern Languages 
and Civilizations, Harvard University, 1998-99), 2:408-9 (where it refers to an oath 
of allegiance). For the ways in which it was used in Temur’s time, see Sharaf al-Dln 
‘All Yazdl, fafar-ndma, fac. ed. A. Urinboev (Tashkent: Fan, 1972), fols. 175b, 210b, 
238b (where it is always used with the verb sitadan, meaning “to secure,” “to receive”), 
and fol. 207b (for a reference to the mochdlgachi, presumably the official responsible for 
collecting such pledges). 

45 Thus Crupper, “Barulas Family Narrative,” 84. 

46 Mu'izz al-ansab, fol. 82a. For Kesh (later Shahr-i sabz), see W. Barthold, Turkestan 
Down to the Mongol Invasion, trans. E. Denison Ross, 3rd rev. ed., ed. C. E. Bosworth 
et al. (n.p.: E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Trust, 1968; repr. ed., 1977), 134-36. Located 
nearby at Qarshi (formerly Nasaf/Nakhshab) was the palace of the Chaghatayid khan, 
built at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

47 For the term and title, see Jean Aubin, “Le khanat de Cagatai et le Khorassan 
(1334-1380),” Turcica 8, no. 2 (1976): 54; and Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente. 
2:632. 
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expected to remain loyal to the Chinggisid house, and even though he 
was not strictly speaking a Chinggisid, he would have been perceived 
as being closely connected to the household of Chaghatay. The des¬ 
ignation “Chaghatay” by which he and his followers were collectively 
known must have alluded first and foremost to this ancient association 
with Chaghatay Khan’s household, and not just to the fact that they 
nomadized in the Ulus Chaghatay. 48 

As a sign of loyalty, Temur attempted to revive the house of Chagha¬ 
tay by elevating figurehead khans. 49 He also married into the family 
of Chaghatay khan, thereby following a longstanding tradition of 
intermarriage between the family of the khan and members of his 
keshik , and assuming the Chinggisid title kiirgdn (imperial son-in-law). 50 
Moreover, given Qarachar Noyon’s prominence as chief judge of the 
yasa, Temur would have been obliged to uphold the Chinggisid laws 
that Chaghatay, who had been designated the official custodian of the 
yasa by his father, had enforced with legendary strictness, as well as to 
continue to maintain the system of yarghu courts of investigation through 
which the yasa was administered and with which the Barlas appear to 
have continued to be associated. 51 

This framework for understanding the role of Qarachar Noyon 
and the Barlas tribe in the Ulus Chaghatay, which sheds new light on 
Timurid origins, helps to explain why Temur and his successors would 


48 For a discussion of the meaning of the term Chaghatay, see Beatrice Forbes Manz, 
“The Development and Meaning of Chaghatay Identity,” in Muslims in Central Asia: 
Expressions of Identity and Change, ed. Jo-Ann Gross (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1992), 27—45. Although, based on the argument I am making here, the designation 
Chaghatay would originally have been more narrowly defined. 

49 See Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 96, 101—2, 109. In the opinion of Woods, 
Temur attempted to revive not just the house of Chaghatay, but the house of Chinggis 
Khan as it had existed at the time of his death in 1227. 

50 See Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 102. For marriage relations between the family 
of the khan and members of his keshik, see Grupper, “Barulas Family Narrative,” 71; 
and Melville, “ Keshig in Iran,” 149. For this Mongolian title, which is rendered kurgan 
in Persian, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 1:475-77. 

51 See Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 101. For evidence of the involvement of 
members of the Barlas va yarghu proceedings in the mid fourteenth century, see Mirza 
Haydar Dughlat [Muhammad Haidar Dughlat], Tarikh-i Rashidi: A History of the Khans 
of Moghulistan, ed. and trans. W. M. Thackston, 2 vols. ([Cambridge, MA]: Department 
of Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations, Harvard University, 1996), 2:29-30. 
For Chaghatay as “the guardian and expositor” of Mongol law, see Morgan, “‘Great 
Yasa of Chingiz Khan’,” 171. According to the historian Khvandamlr, the strictness 
with which Chaghatay enforced the yasa exceeded “Islamic law and reason,” and by 
way of illustration he cites the imposition of the death penalty for expectorating into 
running water. See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:77. 
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have remained so loyal to th eyasa and its further elaboration in the 
form of the Timurid torn. By the same token, it makes abundantly clear 
that it would be virtually impossible to eliminate the torn from Timurid 
political culture without undermining its raison d’etre. It is for these 
reasons that it would be so difficult to effect a transformation of the 
Chinggisid-inspired polity established by Terniir, and that the Timurid 
transition to a centralized bureaucratic state on the Perso-Islamic model 
would remain elusive. 


Tensions between Islamic Law and the Timurid Tora 

There were many aspects of the torci that conflicted with and even 
contradicted Islamic practices. Chief among these was th eyarghu court, 
the court of investigation or military tribunal through which the tord 
was enforced. 52 Th e yarghu violated the fundamental norms of Islamic 
judicial procedure in that the accused was presumed guilty rather than 
innocent, and testimony was not based on the use of impartial, certified 
witnesses. As an ad hoc court of investigation, the yarghu resembled a 
kangaroo court more than it did a court of law, and Islamic jurists dis¬ 
approved of the indiscriminate use of torture, wholesale confiscation of 
property, and summary execution that marked its proceedings. Another 
important area in which Turko-Mongolian customary law conflicted 
with the Sharfa concerned dietary practices. Since the yasa prohibited 
the differentiation between ritual purity and impurity as well the ritual 
slaughter of animals by shedding their blood, it contradicted Islamic 
prescriptions regarding the consumption of certain kinds of foods and 
the manner in which animals were killed for food. 53 

The tensions that existed between Turko-Mongolian custom and 
Islamic law during Temur’s time can be traced back at least to the period 
of Mongol rule in Iran and Central Asia. 54 In fact, the problematic 
relationship of th eyasa to the Shart'a was, in the opinion of Beatrice 


52 For the yarghu under Temur, see Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 101; and Manz, 
Rise and Rule of Tamerlane , 171-72. For its survival into the late Timurid period, see 
chap. 3, p. 95 below. 

53 See for example Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:77 (where he states that during the 
time of Chaghatay Khan, Muslims were prohibited from slaughtering sheep and other 
animals in the ritual Islamic manner). 

54 See Jean Aubin, “Le quriltai de Sultan-Maydan (1336 Journal asiatique 279, nos. 
1-2 (1991): 175-97. 
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Manz, one of the great “open questions” that were debated through¬ 
out Mongol and post-Mongol history. 55 Since the two socio-religious 
systems were essentially incompatible, many aspects of the Chinggisid 
yasa, in its Timurid elaboration, simply continued to coexist alongside 
the Islamic customs that ruling members of the dynasty espoused in 
order to cater to their sedentary Muslim subjects. 

Muslim jurists and members of the religious intelligentsia were, how¬ 
ever, unanimous in calling for the abrogation of the tom and its complete 
substitution by Islamic law. Without differenting between the torn and 
the yasa, the Timurid historian Khvandamlr referred to them as “the 
evil yasa” (yasa- [ji] shurri) and “the despicable torn” ( torci-i magnum), 56 and 
Fazlullah b. Ruzbihan Khunjl, a leading Sunni theologian of the late 
fifteenth century, complained that, “The limpid water of the command¬ 
ments of Islam [had] become sullied by the turbidity of the Chinggisid 
yasa.” 57 Temur’s son and eventual successor, Shahrukh (d. 850/1447), 
supposedly abrogated the tom and abolished th eyarghu tribunal in favour 
of the Shari'a. One of his religious advisers, the Hanafite jurist Jalal 
al-Dln al-Qayim, even provided a date for the event in a book he wrote 
for him on the principles of Islamic governance: 

His Majesty’s correct thinking on the subject of giving currency to the 
Sharfa and reviving the customs of the Sunna has progressed so far at this 
time that, in Dhii al-Qa‘da 813 (i.e., February—March 1411), he abolished 
the yarghu court of investigation and the customs of the torn which had 
been observed by Turko-Mongolian rulers since ancient times. 58 

Assuming the title padshah-i Islam, and asserting the claim to be caliphal 
leader of the entire Muslim world, Shahrukh sought to establish Islamic 
doctrinal uniformity through the construction and endowment of a 


55 Beatrice Forbes Manz, “Mongol History Rewritten and Relived,” Revue des mondes 
musulmans et de la Mediterranee 89-90 (n.d.): 134, 141ff. 

56 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:11. 

57 See Fadlullah b. Ruzbihan KhunjT-IsfahanI, Tankh-i Alam-dra-yi Anilnl, ed. John E. 
Woods; abridged trans. Vladimir Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478—1490 (Hirkmenica, 12), 
rev. ed. John E. Woods (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1992), 355. Compare [Nizam 
al-Dln] ‘Abd al-Vasi‘ Nizami Bakharzl, Maqamat-i Jami: Gushahal az tarlkh-i farhangl va 
ijtimaTi Khurasan dar ‘asr-i Tlmunyan, ed. Najlb Mayil HaravT (Tehran, 1371/1992—93), 
242. 

58 Jalal al-Din Muhammad al-Qayim, JVasa’ih-i Shahrukhi, MS, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Cod. A.F. 112, fol. 2a. For al-Qayinl and his work, see chap. 4, 
pp. 107-10. The event is also referred to in a letter Shahrukh sent to the Ming emperor, 
inviting him to accept Islam—see ‘Abd al-Husain Nava’T, ed., Asnad va mukatabat-i 
tarlkhi-i Iran: Az Timur ta Shah Ismail (Tehran, 2536/1977), 134. 
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school of law (; madrasa ) in the capital city, which would ensure the 
dominant position of the Hanafite and Shaffite juridical interpreta¬ 
tions. 59 Shahrukh’s Islamicizing policies, which may have been modelled 
on those instituted by the Kartid rulers of Herat during the previous 
century, were motivated in large part by the growth of heterodox socio¬ 
religious movements, such as the cabalistically inspired Huruhyya, that 
posed a serious threat to the political stability of the Timurid state at 
this early stage of its consolidation. 60 Ibn ‘Arabshah, however, expressed 
scepticism about Shahrukh’s abolition of the torn'. 

It is said that Shahrukh declared the torn and the Chinggisid regulations 
( al-qawaid al-Chingizkhaniyya ) null and void, and that he ordered that [his 
followers] should be governed according to the provisions of the Islamic 
Shari'a. 61 But I do not believe this to be true, because for them [the tlira] 
is like the Pure Faith [of Islam] and the most genuine of creeds, and if 
[Shahrukh] were to assemble [all] his march commanders ( muraziba ) and 
his high priests (muwabidliaf 2 in his fortress, shut the gates, and, looking 
down upon them from on high, propose anything of the sort, they would 
all rush for the gates like donkeys. 63 

While Ibn ‘Arabshah’s sarcastic overstatement needs to be tempered in 
the light of Shahrukh’s Islamicizing policies, it points not only to the 
perception on the part of the Muslim religious establishment of the 
cultural importance of the torn for the military elite on whom Shahrukh 
was dependent for the maintenance of his rule, but also to the fact that, 


59 On Shahrukh’s madrasa and its curriculum, see Maria Eva Subtelny and Anas 
B. Khalidov, “The Curriculum of Islamic Higher Learning in Timurid Iran in the 
Light of the Sunni Revival under Shah-Rukh,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 
115, no. 2 (1995): 21 Iff. For other Islamicizing policies of Shahrukh, see Bartol’d, 
Ulugbek, 120-21; V V Bartol’d, “O pogrebenii Timura,” in V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, 
vol. 2, pt. 2, ed. Iu. E. Bregel’ (Moscow: Nauka, 1964), 446-50; and Woods, “Timur’s 
Genealogy,” 115-16. 

60 See Aubin, “Le khanat de Cagatai,” 21-25; and Subtelny and Khalidov, “Curri¬ 
culum of Islamic Higher Learning,” 210-11. 

61 An allusion to the above-mentioned abolition of the torn and yarghu in 813/ 
1411. 

62 In using the terms muraziba and muwabidha (the Arabic plurals of the Persian terms 
marzbdn and maubadh < mobadh), Ibn ‘Arabshah is referring disparagingly to Shahrukh’s 
military and religious elite as being merely frontier commanders and Zoroastrian, i.e., 
non-Muslim priests. In the case of the latter he may have had in mind the shamanistic 
Sufis who were known to have surrounded Temur, but it is also possible that he was 
using the term contemptuously to refer to the kinds of Muslim clerics who would have 
agreed to serve in Shahrukh’s entourage. 

63 Ibn ‘Arabshah, Ajd’ib al-maqdur, 456; and Sanders, Tamerlane, 299. 
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despite the wishful thinking of Muslim theologians writing for Shahrukh, 
the torn was far from being abrogated in the Timurid realm. 64 

But the sources also provide evidence of accommodations that were 
made over time, not just of Turko-Mongolian custom to prevailing 
Islamic law, but also of Islamic law to customs to which the Turko- 
Mongolian elites who dominated Iran and Central Asia were particu¬ 
larly attached. The consumption of horsemeat, which was widespread 
among all Altaic peoples, was regarded as problematic from the Islamic 
viewpoint, but it was accommodated by Muslim jurists to Islamic 
categories of permissibility. 65 The drinking of alcoholic beverages was 
another sensitive issue, but since fermented mare’s milk ( qimiz ), had an 
important ritual function in Turko-Mongolian ceremonial, its consump¬ 
tion was justified by Central Asian jurists. 66 The Timurids, however, 
drank wine, an indication of the higher degree of their acculturation 
to Iranian sedentary customs, and many of them were addicted to it. 
Since it was impossible for Muslim jurists to finesse its acceptance, the 


64 According to 'All Turka Isfahan!, a prominent religious scholar of Shahrukh’s time, 
“Absolutely everyone with a legal case has it heard in accordance with the ShaiTa, and 
thanks to the felicity of the favour of this Faith-promoting padshah (i.e., Shahrukh), not 
a trace has remained anywhere of the varghu tribunal which (God preserve us!) had for 
a long time exercised its tyranny over the minds of rulers and polluted the lands of 
Islam, and no creature has the power [to conduct] this type of interrogation except in 
secret.” See Satin al-Dln ‘All b. Muhammad Turka Isfahan!, Chahdrdah risala-ifirst, ed. 
Sayyid ‘All Musavl BihbahanI and Sayyid Ibrahim Dlbajl (Tehran, 1351/1972), 171. 

65 It had been declared forbidden ( haram ) or at the very least reprehensible ( makruh ) 
by the Muslim jurist Abu Hanlfa, but licit (halal) by al-Shafi‘l, and later jurists regarded 
it as indifferent ( mubdh ) from the standpoint of Islamic legality—see Fazlullah b. 
Ruzbihan Khunjl, Mihmd.n-nd.ma-i Bukhara: Tartkh-i padshahi-i Muhammad Shibdni, ed. 
Manuchihr Sutuda (Tehran, 1341/1962), 178-79; and Fazlallakh ibn Ruzbikhan 
IsfakhanI [Fazlullah b. Ruzbihan Khunjl], Mikhmdn-ndme-ii Bukhara (£apiski bukharskogo 
gostia), fac. ed. and trans. R. P. Dzhalilova (Moscow: Nauka, 1976), 108. For the scale 
of permissibility in Islamic law, see Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred Law, 510—11. A 
number of treatises were written during the Timurid period that justified the con¬ 
sumption of normally prohibited foods. See, for example, Shaikh al-Islam al-Haravi 
al-Samarqandl, LCitab al-saidiyya (The book of game), MS, Tashkent, Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Academy of Sciences of the Republic of Uzbekistan, 3704, fol. 41a. For a 
description of this work, see A. A. Semenov et al., Sobranie vostochnykh rukopisei Akademii 
nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, 11 vols. (Tashkent: Fan, 1952-87), 9:257. 

66 It had been declared forbidden [haram) by Abu Hanlfa, but allowed (mubdh) by 
MarghinanI in his Fatdwd, as well as by the Shafi'ite jurist Khunjl—see Khunjl, Mihmtin- 
tidma, 178-79; and [Khunjl], Mikhmdn-ndme, trans. Dzhalilova, 106—7. For a description 
of the libation of qimiz, see Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 100b; Babur, Babur-nama, trans. 
Beveridge, 154—55. For its use in Uzbek court ceremonial in the seventeenth century, 
see Bartol’d, “Tseremonial,” 397. In Central Asian nomadic cultures, drinking was con¬ 
sidered to be the test of a man. See Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:132 (for the account 
of how the Uzbek khan Abu al-Khair tested Sultan-Husain by getting him drunk). 
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Timurids periodically made public displays of their renunciation of 
drink and issued edicts prohibiting the consumption of wine and other 
un-Islamic practices, such as the shaving of beards. 67 


The Military Ethos 

The most pervasive aspect of Timurid culture that militated against the 
transition to a centralized sedentary state was its military ethos. Based 
on a military elite with roots in an imperial guard corps, and buttressed 
by nomadic tribal forces, the early Timurid polity was characterized by 
the use of Turko-Mongolian titles, the Chinggisid ranking of military 
offices, and adherence to Mongolian battle formations. It emphasized 
equestrian skills, archery, hunting, campaigning, and an itinerant life¬ 
style based on the movement between wintering and summering places, 
favourite hunting grounds, and various camp or garden residences. 68 

By the same token, the ideology of the Turko-Mongolian nomads 
dictated contempt for sedentary society and its chief occupation—agri¬ 
cultural activity. This attitude was consciously cultivated, despite the 
symbiotic relationship that had historically existed between the pas¬ 
toral nomadic and sedentary sectors in the economy of Central Asia 
(Transoxiana) and eastern Iran (Khorasan). 69 It expressed itself primarily 
in various exploitative practices whereby the sedentary population was 
literally viewed as “fair game,” either as the object of raiding and plun¬ 
der or of extortionate taxation policies. It may be posited that the under¬ 
lying goal of the Timurid torn, like the regulations of the Chinggisid 
yasa before it, was the maintenance of a warrior culture in order to 
counteract the assimilative pull of Iranian civilization that threatened 
to draw the Turkic nomadic elite and the Chaghatay tribesmen into 


67 See, for example, Kamal al-Dln ‘Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandl, Matla’-i sa'dain va 
majma‘-i bakrain , ed. Muhammad Shaft, vol. 2 in 3 pts. (Lahore, 1365—68/1946—49), 
vol. 2, pt. 2, 739—41; and Maria E. Subtelny, “A Late Medieval Persian Summa on 
Ethics: Kashiffs Akhlaq-i Muhsim,” Iranian Studies 36, no. 4 (2003): 604. 

68 For the significance of the itinerant style of rule under the Ilkhanids, see Charles 
Melville, “The Itineraries of Sultan Oljeitii, 1304—16,” Iran 28 (1990): 64. 

69 See Fredrik Barth, “A General Perspective on Nomad-Sedentary Relations in 
the Middle East,” in Process and Form in Social Life: Selected Essays of Fredrik Barth, vol. 1 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1981), 188—92; A. M. Khazanov, Nomads and the 
Outside World, trans. Julia Crookenden (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 
198—99; and Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Symbiosis of Turk and Tajik,” in Central Asia 
in Historical Perspective, ed. Beatrice F. Manz (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1994), 48-49. 
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its sedentary snare, transforming them from warriors into townsmen 
or, even worse, farmers. The dangers of acculturation and assimila¬ 
tion to the nomad had been succinctly expressed in a Turkic proverb, 
recorded by the eleventh-century dialectologist Mahmud al-Kashgharl, 
that warned, “Just as the effectiveness of a warrior is diminished when 
his sword begins to rust, so too does the flesh of a Turk begin to rot 
when he assumes the lifestyle of an Iranian.” 70 

One of the most outstanding expressions of the warrior culture in the 
Timurid context was the custom of political vagabondage. The socio¬ 
political phenomenon of qazaqliq (Persianized form, qazdqi) has been 
little studied, but it would appear to be important for an understand¬ 
ing of the evolution of the Timurid state. 71 The term qazaq has been 
rendered variously as freebooter, brigand, vagabond, guerrilla warrior, 
and cossack, and qazaqliq referred to the period of “brigandage” that 
such an individual spent, usually as a young man, roaming about in 
some remote region on the fringes of the sedentary urban oases, usu¬ 
ally after fleeing from a difficult social or political situation. 72 Although 
the phenomenon must have existed in early steppe culture in order to 
accommodate renegades or social outcasts, the term qazaq does not 
appear to have gained currency in the Turko-Mongolian sphere before 
the fourteenth century. 73 


70 Mahmud al-Kasgan, Compendium of the Turkic Dialects (Diwan Lugdt at-Turk), ed. 
and trans. Robert Dankoff, in collaboration with James Kelly, 3 pts. ([Cambridge, 
MA: Department of Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations, Harvard University], 
1982-85), 2:103. 

71 In the Persian sources, this Turkic term often appears in such phrases as ayydm-i 
qazaqi or zaman-i qazdqi, i.e., the period of qazaqliq. 

72 For the term, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemmte 3:462-68; The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Kazak” (by W. Barthold and G. Hazai), 848; Annemarie von 
Gabain, “Kasakentum, eine soziologisch-philologische Studie,” Acta Orientalia Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae 11, nos. 1-3 (1960): 162; and Ando, Timuridische Emire, 212-11 . In 
her translation of the Babur-nama, Annette Beveridge translated qazaqliq(lar) as “gue¬ 
rilla expeditions” or “guerilla times”—see Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 21 
(= fol. 1 la). Thus also Wheeler Thackston—see Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur Mirza, 
Baburnama, trans. W. M. Thackston, Jr., 3 pts. (Cambridge, MA: Department of Near 
Eastern Languages and Civilizations, Harvard University, 1993), 1:21. I have adopted 
Stephen Dale’s rendering of the term as “political vagabondage”—see Dale, Garden 
of the Eight Paradises, 98. 

73 See von Gabain, “Kasakentum,” 162, although she believes that the spirit (Geist) 
of qazaqliq already existed in earlier periods. The word is not attested in Old Turkic 
and its etymology is unclear (perhaps from qaz~, to wander, flee). I am indebted to 
discussions with Peter Golden regarding the etymology and history of this term. 
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During the Timurid period, qazaqliq referred specifically to the period 
when a pretender to the throne and his supporters lived the rough life 
of brigandage and raiding before coming to political power. 74 Besides 
Temur himself, other Timurids who are identified by the contemporary 
sources as having been qazaqs in the period before coming to political 
power include Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, Sultan-Husain Bayqara, and Zahlr 
al-Dln Muhammad Babur. 75 

It was during the period of his qazaqliq that a political contender 
assembled a cohort of loyal followers, who were referred to by such 
terms as nokdr (compan ion), yigit (brave), and bahadur (hero). 76 The cre¬ 
ation of a warband was one of the characteristic features of nomadic 
Turko-Mongolian societies, and the comrade culture it fostered has 
been compared by Omeljan Pritsak and others to the comitatus of the 
early Germanic tribes. 77 Followers rallied around an aspiring leader on 
the basis of free association, but they traditionally belonged to lead¬ 
ing families, and members of the hereditary keshik corps must have 
played a part in the support group of a leader like Temur. The most 
important qualifications were personal ability and, above all, loyalty 
to the leader. 78 


74 See Ando, 7 muridische Emire, 272; and Dale, Garden of the Eight Paradises, 98-99 
(who notes that Babur often used the term qazaqliq as a synonym iox fatrat to denote 
his “interregnum”). 

75 Temiir spent his period of qazaqliq at Makhan near Marv; Sultan-Husain spent his 
in the same region, as well as in Khorazm and the Qipchaq steppe; and Sultan-Abu 
Sa'ld spent his in the Qipchaq steppe. Babur frequently mentions his qazaqliq days in 
the Babur-nama. See Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 20a; and Dale, Garden of the Eight Paradises, 
98—99. Another famous qagaq of the time was the Uzbek khan Muhammad ShibanI, 
for whom see von Gabain, “Kasakentum,” 162; and Kazuyuki Kubo, ed., “ Shaybani- 
ndma by Mulla Binati, Kamal al-Dln All,” in A Synthetical Study on Central Asian Culture 
in the Turco-Islamic Period (Kyoto, 1997), 5. 

76 For the Mongolian term nokar, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 1:521; 
and Allsen, “Guard and Government,” 513-14. It is interesting to note the gradual 
“domestication” of the original meaning of the term, which in Persian comes to mean 
a household servant or page. For yigit, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
4:185; Ando, Timuridische Emire, 212—11 ; and Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 39a (for the telling 
phrase, qazaqyigitlar). For the Turkic term bahadur, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische 
Elemente 2:366, s.v. bahadur. 

77 See Pritsak, “Distinctive Features,” 750, 768, 776, who refers to it as a “Man- 
nerbund”; also C. I. Beckwith, “Aspects of the Early History of the Central Asian 
Guard Corps in Islam,” Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi 4 (1984): 35. For the “cossack” 
freebooters and their evolution into a royal warband in the Aq Qoyunlu confederation, 
see Woods , Aqquyunlu, 10, 13-14. 

78 On this point, see Allsen, “Guard and Government,” 513-14. 'Allshir Nava’i 
devoted a chapter in his Mahbub al-quliib to nokars and their obligation to remain 
loyal—see Alisher Navoi, Vozliublennyi serdets, ed. A. N. Kononov (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
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As proof of their loyalty, a leader’s followers pledged their lives to 
him, a notion sometimes referred to as jansipari (Turkic form jansiparliq), 
and they protected him at crucial times in battle. 79 The size of the sup¬ 
port group was constantly in flux, rising and falling with the leader’s 
political fortunes, but it seems that size was not a determining factor for 
success. 80 In return for their loyalty, the leader was obliged to reward his 
followers in various tangible ways, primarily through the distribution of 
booty, gifts, and appointments to various military ranks and positions. 
This was also the period during which the leader forged alliances with 
local rulers, tribal leaders, merchant groups, and trading partnerships, 
and these alliances were often strengthened by marriage ties. 81 It may be 
assumed that Turko-Mongolian customary law was operative during the 
period of qazaqliq and it is not unlikely that some of the characteristic 
features of the Timurid torn were even formulated at such times. 82 

Although the official attitude of Timurid historiography toward the 
period of political vagabondage appears to have been rather ambivalent, 


Akademii nauk SSSR, 1948), chap. 36, 52—55; and Alisher Navoi, Sochineniia, 10 vols. 
(Tashkent: Fan, 1968-70), 10:38 (“Vozliublennyi serdets”). 

79 For the term, which appears to date back to the Sasanian period, see Maria Eva 
Subtelny, “The Vaqfiya of Mir 'All Sir Nava’l as Apologia,” Journal of Turkish Studies 15 
(1991), 2:261; Kubo, “ Shaybani-nama ,” 5; and Mohsen Zakeri, Sasanid Soldiers in Early 
Muslim Society: The Origins of Ayyaran and Futuwwa (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1995), 
76—78. For this important feature of the comrade culture in connection with Temur and 
Shahrukh, see Ando, Timuridische Entire, 259—60; and Manz, Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, 
172. On one occasion, some of the followers of the later Timurid Sultan-Husain, who 
were worried that he might be wounded, grabbed the reins of his horse and pulled 
him off the battlefield—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:117. 

80 In his youth, Temur’s supporters numbered between four and forty; in 1362 he 
did not have more than sixty; and in 1366 he still had only 243. See Ando, Timuridische 
Emire, 272. As for Sultan-Husain, the number of his followers in his various periods 
of qazaqliq fluctuated, front five to sixty to twenty-five to twenty-two to 300 and then 
to over 1,000. See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:116-19. 

81 For Temur’s marriage alliances during his period of qazaqliq, see Manz, Rise and 
Rule of Tamerlane, 46, 57; for Sultan-Husain’s, see chap. 2, p. 54. 

82 Annemarie von Gabain, however, assumes that because qazaqliq was an individu¬ 
alistic aspect of an otherwise collective society, the torn did not apply to it—see von 
Gabain, “Kasakentum,” 162. I would argue that it was precisely during the period of 
political vagabondage that the lord had to be operative, because the qazaq assembled his 
collective on the basis of a common code of behaviour. The torn may be compared in 
this respect to the chivalric code that characterized the ancient Iranian phenomenon of 
‘ayydri or javanmardi. For the ‘ayydr phenomenon in pre-Mongol Iran and Central Asia, 
see Jurgen Paul, Herrscher, Gemeinwesen, Vermittler: Ostiran und Transoxanien in vormongolischer 
Zeit (Beirut: Franz Steiner, 1996), 129-30; for the Timurid period, see Arley Loewen, 
“Proper Conduct (Adab) Is Everything: The Futuwwat-namah-i Sultani of Husayn Va'iz-i 
Kashifi,” Iranian Studies 36, no. 4 (2003): 543-48. 
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probably because the physical hardships and rough living it entailed 
contrasted so sharply with the august and sophisticated image that the 
Persian historians wanted to project of their royal patrons, the period 
of qazaqliq played a legitimate and important role in the process of 
state formation. 83 After coming to power, the leader appointed his 
loyal supporters to positions in the administration of the new state, 
and those who did not recognize their old followers in this way were 
criticized for negligence of duty. 84 In a telling introductory passage in 
his account of the political career of the Uzbek ruler Muhammad 
ShibanI Khan, the Persian poet and historian Bin ah enumerated in 
the first place those amirs, or military commanders, who had been the 
khan’s loyal supporters during his qazaqliq days, who had risked their 
lives for him, and who made possible his coming to power, as forming 
the nucleus of his administration. 85 

The institution of qazaqliq continued to inform the patrimonial ethic 
and highly personal nature of politics in the polity established by Temiir 
and his successors. It supplemented and reinforced the old framework 
of the keshik guard corps, whose members performed personal service 
to the ruler and who at the same time served as administrators of his 
household of which the “state” was but an extension. A discussion of 
the model of the patrimonial household and its applicability to the 
Timurid situation is in order at this point, as it underscores how difficult 
it would be for the Timurids to disassociate themselves from it and to 
make the transition to a bureaucratic centralized state. 


83 Qazaqliq may be regarded as yet another “submerged” institution, like the keshik, as 
it is encountered infrequently in the Persian sources. The poet-historian Bina’l referred 
to Muhammad ShibanI Khan’s period of qazaqliq as “black days” ( ayyam-i qara )—see 
Kubo, “ Shaybdni-ndma 6. For the association of the colour black with misfortune, 
shame, and poverty in Turkic languages, see Peter B. Golden, “The Cernii Klobouci,” 
in Symbolae Turcologicae: Studies in Honour of Lars Johanson on His Sixtieth Birthday, 8 March 
1996, ed. Arpad Berta, Bernt Brendemoen, and Claus Schonig (Uppsala: Swedish 
Research Institute in Istanbul, 1996), 105. 

84 See Ando, Timuridische Emire, 261; and Thomas T. Allsen, Commodity and Exchange in 
the Mongol Empire: A Cultural History of Islamic Textiles (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997), 52^53. When Sultan-Husain did not treat Jahangir Barlas, his loyal com¬ 
panion from his period of political vagabondage, with favour when he came to power, 
he was faulted by members of his entourage who convinced him to reinstate him to his 
rightful position. See Zain al-Dln Mahmud Vasifi, Badai al-vakai [Baddyiial-vaqayi‘], ed. 
A. N. Boldyrev, 2 vols. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo vostochnoi literatury, 1961), l:544ff. 

85 See Kubo, “Shaybdni-ndma,” 5. Babur frequently mentions the military commanders 
who had supported him during his qazaqliq days—see Babur, Babur-natna, fol. 144a. 
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The Patrimonial Household State 

Like other post-Mongol states that adopted Chinggisid political culture, 
Temur’s was organized along patrimonial lines, as the central feature 
of government was the imperial family or patrimonial household, 
which was based on notions of personal service to its ruling head 
and permanent attendance on his person. 86 One might well ask how 
the notion of patrimonialism, which represents a traditional form 
of authority, can coexist with charismatic authority which essentially 
rejects any formal or limiting structures. According to the Weberian 
paradigm, the transition from one to the other is fluid and takes place 
once charismatic domination loses its personal foundation and the 
demands of governing have to be met. Charisma continues to play a 
role in this transition, but paradoxically, only in legitimating what has 
now become “traditional.” 87 

The keshik , or imperial guard corps, played an important role in the 
patrimonial household regime. It was the chief source of the ruler’s 
most trusted political advisers and government officials once he came to 
power, and it constituted the framework of government administration. 
An enduring Chinggisid institutional legacy, it formed the nucleus of all 
post-Mongol governments in Iran and Central Asia, and it appears to 
have constituted the core of Temur’s emerging polity as well. 88 As the 
repository of elite privilege supported by Chinggisid custom, it would 
be difficult to dislodge, and it hindered the process of transforming 


86 Weber, Economy and Society 1:231-32, 2:1006ff. The term “state” is used here very 
loosely and not in accordance with accepted usage in modern political science. For 
the application of the Weberian concept of patrimonialism to the Islamic world, see 
Stephen P. Blake, “The Patrimonial-Bureaucratic Empire of the Mughals,” Journal of 
Asian Studies 39, no. 1 (1979): 77-94; Halil Inalcik, “Comments on ‘Sultanism’: Max 
Weber’s Typification of the Ottoman Polity,” Princeton Papers in Near Eastern Studies 1 
(1992): 63; and Biyan S. Turner, Weber and Islam: A Critical Study (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1974), 172fF. (although Turner was mainly concerned with Islam in 
relation to the rise of the modern world). My discussion of the Mongol empire as a 
patrimonial regime is largely informed by Thomas Allsen’s “Guard and Government,” 
516; Mongol Imperialism, 98; and Commodity and Exchange, 52-54. 

87 See Weber, Economy and Society 2:1020—22, 2:1122—23; and Tucker, “Theory of 
Charismatic Leadership,” 753. 

88 See Hsiao, “Lien Hsi-hsien,” 482; Melville, “Keshig in Iran,” 135, 155; and 
Grupper, “Barulas Family Narrative,” 95. In her Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, Beatrice 
Manz does not refer to the keshik in connection with Temiir; nor does Shiro Ando in 
connection with Shahrukh in his Timuridische Entire. The above-mentioned remarks of 
Charles Melville regarding the “submerged” nature of the keshik should, however, be 
borne in mind. 
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a polity fuelled by a booty economy and based on the prevalence of 
patrimonial household relations into a centralized Islamic state on the 
Persian model, based on rational bureaucratization and administrative 
professionalization. 

Many Timurid government appointments reflected the emphasis 
on personal service and attendance on the ruler and his household. 
Although appearing to refer to menial domestic tasks, titles such as the 
Taster ( bokdviil ), the Cup-bearer ( suchi ), the Cook ( bavurchi ), the Quiver- 
bearer ( qorchi ), the Falconer ( qushchi ), the Cheetah-keeper ( barschi ), and 
the Equerry (< akhtachi ), actually denoted important military-administrative 
functions while at the same time signifying an individual’s trustworthi¬ 
ness, physical proximity to the ruler, and standing in the royal house¬ 
hold . 89 For a depiction of Temur’s household, including members of 
his guard corps and the household appointments qorchi , qushchi, barschi , 
and akhtachi , in a manuscript of the ^afar-ndma (Book of conquests) 
by Sharaf al-Dln 'All Yazdl, see figure l . 90 Most of these household 
posts originated under Chinggis Khan and are attested in homologous 
Chinggisid states . 91 Of particular significance for our understanding of 
Timurid government is the title ichki. (the Insider) and its Persian equiva¬ 
lent muqarrab (intimate, literally, “the one brought near”) which were 
conferred on privileged individuals who enjoyed unrestricted access to 
the ruler and who thereby gained membership in his guard/household 
establishment . 92 Their standing, which derived from their close personal 


89 For the status of such household appointments, see Weber, Economy and Society 
2:1025-26. For these particular posts, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
2:301, s.v. bdkdaiil; 3:285, s.v. sua\ 1:202, s.v. bavurchi (<Mongolian ba’ur'ci ); 1:429, s.v. 
qora\ 3:548, s.v. qusci; 2:238, s.v. barsci; 1:117, s.v. ahtdci. See also Manz, Rise and Rule 
of Tamerlane, 172; and Ando, Timuridische Emire, 245-50. 

90 Note that the amirs are genuflecting, which is the traditional gesture of respect in 
the Timurid household. See, for example, Babur, Babur-ndma, fol. 188b (utilizing the 
Turkic verb, yiikiinmek); and Babur, Babur-ndma, trans. Beveridge, 301. 

91 See Allsen, “Guard and Government,” 509—10, 514; Allsen, Commodity and 
Exchange, 53; and Grupper, “Barulas Family Narrative,” 61 n. 113. Both Manz and 
Ando refer to these as “court offices,” which to my mind fails to capture the essential 
element of personal service involved. For the existence of some of these household 
appointments in the Karakhanid state in the eleventh century, see Yusuf Khass Hajib, 
Wisdom of Royal Glory (Kutadgu Bilig): A Turko-Islamic Mirror for Princes, trans. Robert 
Dankoff (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983), 124; for the Aq Qoyunlu state, 
see Woods, Aqquyunlu, 14. 

92 For the term ichki, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 2:174—75; Ando, 
Timuridische Emire, 250—52; and Melville, “ Keshig in Iran,” 140. Support for my con¬ 
tention that ichki and muqarrab were equivalent is their indiscriminate application to 
the famous ‘Allshir Naval:—see Maria Eva Subtelny, ‘“All Shir Nava’T: Bakhshi and 
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relationship to the ruler, was often strengthened by ties of marriage or 
foster-brotherhood ( kokdltashl ). 93 The administration thus consisted of 
a loosely organized, albeit hierarchically ordered group of men who 
were under the control of the head of the household and bound to 
him through ties of personal loyalty and service that often dated back 
to the period of his qazaqliq. 

Personal service and loyalty to the head of the household were, in 
turn, reciprocated by the granting of favours and gifts of cash, clothing, 
and food, generally without any formal bureaucratic accountability . 94 
As Thomas Allsen has demonstrated, Mongolian imperial politics 
would have been impossible without what he calls the “conspicuous 
redistribution” of such commodities as silk brocade, which were not 
luxuries but actually a form of political currency necessary for the 
maintenance of a ruler’s following and the legitimation of his rule . 95 
This same principle applied to the Timurid household in which horses, 
trays of cash ( sachiq ), silk fabrics, and robes of honour ( charqab) were 
granted on a grand scale both to and by members of the household . 96 
Epitomized by the Turko-Mongolian custom of toquz, which involved 
offering gifts in nines, the ritual of gifting was highly developed in the 
Timurid patrimonial establishment . 97 


Beg,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3-4 (1979-80), 2:805-6; and chap. 3, p. 84 below. For 
references to the ichkiydn and muqarrabdn, see Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 406; and 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:181. 

93 For the term kokaltash, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 1:481-82, 
s.v. kokaltds. 

94 For the household as the locus of consumption and commodity exchange, see 
Weber, Economy and Society 2:1014, 2:1118; and Blake, “Patrimonial-Bureaucratic 
Empire,” 94. 

95 A point strongly argued by Allsen, Commodity and Exchange, 53-57, 104. 

96 For sachiq, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 3:216, s.v. saciq. For a 
depiction of the ritual at a Timurid assembly, see fig. 1. For the charqab, see chap. 3, 
p. 85 below. 

97 For toquz (>dokuz, lit., nine), see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 2:624—29, 
s.v. toquz. For a description of this practice, see Ibn 'Arabshah, ‘Aja’ib al-maqdur, 135; 
Sanders, Tamerlane, 74; and Daulatshah, Tazkirat al-shu‘ara\ 522 (where he defines it as 
“the manner in which Turks present gifts”). For the significance of the number nine in 
Altaic cultures, see Annemarie Schimmel, The Mystery of Numbers (New York: Oxford 
Paperbacks, Oxford University Press, 1994), 170—71. 
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Corporate Sovereignty and Its Consequences 

The support of the members of the patrimonial household and the 
legitimacy of its charismatic leader-turned-head of household could 
not be assured exclusively through the distribution of gifts and other 
forms of conspicuous consumption, however important their role in 
maintaining “loyalty and legitimacy .” 98 While the discipline inherent 
in the torn, the shared warrior experience of qazaqliq , and membership 
in the household guard corps were important factors contributing to the 
stability of the ruler’s household, the loyalty of military commanders 
and other supporters could not be sustained in the long run without 
substantial monetary incentives. “There is no kingship without men, 
and no men without money,” was a maxim frequently cited by Timurid 
historians and authors of books of advice on governance . 99 Once the 
booty economy reached its limits, however, such incentives had to be 
funded by more regular sources of revenue that were not as readily 
available as plunder had been. 

Exacerbating the situation was the Turko-Mongolian concept of cor¬ 
porate sovereignty, according to which territory was held collectively by 
the patriarchal, agnatic clan and all lineal male descendants shared the 
right to claim political sovereignty over it . 100 After the death of Temur, 
and in fact after the death of every one of his political successors, this 
concept reasserted itself, creating a free-for-all situation where all eli¬ 
gible members of the Timurid charismatic clan staked a claim to rule 
in the steadily shrinking territory under Timurid control in Iran and 
Central Asia. In this highly competitive political climate, which often 
degenerated into internecine warfare, loyalties were in a constant state 
of flux, as dynastic family members, members of the military elite, and 


98 To cite Allsen, Commodity and Exchange, 104. 

99 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:378; and Husain [b. 'All] Va'iz [Kashi ft\, Akhlaq-i 
Muhsim, 22nd lithog. ed. (Lucknow: Nawal Kishor, 1377/1957), 217. 

100 For the concept of corporate sovereignty among Turko-Mongolian peoples, 
see Paul Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, vol. 1, Introduction—Tribal Law 
(London, 1920; repr. ed., New York: AMS, 1971), 307; Martin B. Dickson, “Uzbek 
Dynastic Theory in the Sixteenth Century,” in Trudy dvadtsat’ piatogo Mezhdunarodnogo 
kongressa vostokmedov, Moskva 1960, vol. 3, fasedaniia sektsiiX, XI, XIII (Moscow: Izdatefstvo 
vostochnoi literatury, 1963), 210; Lawrence Krader, Social Organization of the Mongol 
Turkic Pastoral Nomads (The Hague: Mouton, 1963), 367; H. R. Roemer, “Timur in 
Iran,” in The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 6, The Timurid and Safavid Periods, ed. Peter 
Jackson and Laurence Lockhart (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 92; 
and Woods, Aqquyunlu, 19-20. 
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rank-and-file Chaghatay warriors shifted their support from one rival 
claimant to another. 

The main instrument in the hands of Timurid princes who sought 
to attract supporters and maintain the loyalty of their military elite on 
whom they were dependent was no longer the promise of booty, as it 
had been in Temur’s time, but more regular financial incentives, espe¬ 
cially various types of revenue assignments and tax immunities, such 
as the soyurghal . 101 A conditional type of land-grant, the soyurghal was 
characterized by exemption from taxation and administrative interfer¬ 
ence, and it appears to have attained its greatest expansion during the 
Timurid period . 102 Although Temur had granted relatively few soyurghal s, 
his successors, Shahrukh, Abu al-Qasim Babur, and Sultan-Abu Said, 
distributed them freely, and not just to Timurid family members and 
Chaghatay amirs whose support they needed to attract and maintain . 103 
Sultan-Husain Bayqara was known to have granted numerous “soy- 
urghals and benefices,” even to members of the religious and literary 
intelligentsia . 104 The same trend manifested itself in the realm of the 
Timurids’ Turkmen neighbours, the Qara Qoyunlu and Aq Qoyunlu 
rulers . 105 These newly granted soyurghah added to the existing fund of 


101 See Maria Eva Subtelny, “Socioeconomic Bases of Cultural Patronage under the 
Later Timurids,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 20, no. 4 (1988): 480-88. 
For the role of the landed benefice in Weber’s concept of the patrimonial household 
state, see Weber, Economy and Society 2:1031-32. 

102 For the soyurghal, see I. P. Petrushevskii, “K istorii instituta soiurgala,” Sovetskoe 
vostokovedenie 6 (1949): 244-45; I. P. Petrushevskii, femledelie i agrarnye otnosheniia v 
Irane XIII XIV vekov (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii nauk SSSR, 1960), 272-74; A. 
Belenitskii, “K istorii feodal’nogo zemlevladeniia v Srednei Azii i Irane v timuridskuiu 
epokliu (XIV—XV w.) (Obrazovanie instituta ‘suiurgal’),” Istorik-marksist, 1941, kn. 
4:57-58; Bert Fragner, “Social and Internal Economic Affairs,” in The Cambridge History 
of Iran, vol. 6, The Timurid and Safavid Periods, ed. Peter Jackson and Laurence Lockhart 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 504-12; Subtelny, “Socioeconomic 
Bases,” 480-84; and Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Economy, vi: In the Timurid Period” 
(by Maria E. Subtelny), 133. 

103 See Manz, “Administration,” 197, 203-4; I. P. Petrushevskii, Ocherki po istorii 
feodal’nykh otnoshenii v Azerbaidzhane i Armenii v XVHnachale XIX m (Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo 
Leningradskogo gosudarstvennogo universiteta, 1949), 149—50; Petrushevskii, “K istorii 
instituta soiurgala,” 230; Belenitskii, “K istorii feodal’nogo zemlevladeniia,” 50, 55; 
and I. Deny, “Un soyurgal du Timouride Sahruh en ecriture ouigoure,” Journal asiatique 
245, no. 3 (1957): 253-66. 

104 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:111. 

105 Belenitskii, “K istorii feodal’nogo zemlevladeniia,” 51; I. P. Petrushevskii, 
“Vnutrenniaia politika Akhmeda Ak-Koiunlu,” in Sbornik statei po istorii Azerbaidzhana, vyp. 
1 (Baku: Izdatel’stvo Akademii nauk Azerbaidzhanskoi SSR, 1949), 145-46; V Minorsky, 
“The Aq-Qoyunlu and Land Reforms (Turkmenica, 11),” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 17, no. 3 (1955): 461; and Jean Aubin, “Un soyurghal Qara-Qpyunlu 
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inherited soyurghah that had accumulated since the beginning of the 
century, and whose holders—mainly members of the Turkic military 
elite and their descendants—tended to be confirmed in their rights by 
successive Timurid rulers . 106 

Although soyurghah and other tax immunities were a boon to their 
beneficiaries and represented important sources of funding for the 
patronage of cultural activities during the Timurid period, the unbridled 
granting of such incentives resulted in the diversion of tax revenues 
from the central treasury, thereby creating chronic shortages of cash 
that jeopardized the functioning of government and the legitimacy of 
the ruler . 107 For this reason, Timurid and Turkmen rulers periodically 
tried to effect a centralization of their fiscal administrations by target¬ 
ing for reform the system of landholding and taxation. Because the 
closely related areas of landholding and taxation had, since the period 
of Mongol rule in Iran, been identified with the extortionate taxation 
practices of the Turko-Mongolian military elite, such reform efforts 
were usually framed in terms of a comprehensive “return to Islam” 
policy that aimed at rectifying deviations from Islamic law . 108 But their 
centralizing policies created a dilemma for Timurid rulers, since any 
reform of the system of landholding and revenue assignment neces¬ 
sarily entailed the curtailment of the privileges of the Turkic elite on 
whom they were militarily dependent and whom they could scarcely 
afford to alienate politically. The fiscally decentralized system of land- 
holding and revenue assignment was probably the thorniest problem 
facing Timurid rulers in their attempt to make the transition from a 
patrimonial household state to a bureaucratically administered regime, 
and one that would never be satisfactorily resolved. 


concernant le buluk de Bawanat-Harat-Marwast (Archives persanes commentees 3),” 
in Documents from Islamic Chanceries, ed. S. M. Stern (Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1965), 167. 
The Aq Qoyunlu ruler Rustam (d. 902/1497) was reputed to have distributed more 
soyurghah to the religious intelligentsia than any other Turkmen prince. See Hans Robert 
Roenier, “Le dernier firman de Rustam Bahadur Aq Qoyunlu?” Bulletin de I’Institut 
fran(ais d’archeologie orientale 59 (1960): 282; and Woods, Aqquyunlu, 156. 

106 For the hereditary nature of the soyurghal, see Petrushevskii, gemledelie, 273; 
Petrushevskii, “K istorii instituta soiurgala,” 241-42. 

107 See Subtelny, “Socioeconomic Bases,” 485-95. 

108 For a similar attempt at reform during the reign of Sultan-Husain, see chap. 3 
below. 
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The Process of Transition 

The process of transition from a nomadic empire based on a booty 
economy to a state on the sedentary Persian model began already 
in the first generation, when Temur’s son Shahrukh, who succeeded 
him in 811/1409, transferred the Timurid capital from Samarqand 
to Herat, thereby shifting the centre of the empire from Central Asia 
(Transoxiana) to Iran (Khorasan). 109 Shahrukh’s official proclamation 
of the abolition of Turko-Mongolian custom in favour of Islamic law 
has already been mentioned, although the question of the degree to 
which that proclamation was actually implemented remains moot. The 
chief loci of transformation were the interrelated areas of bureaucratic 
administration and agricultural policy. These were the traditional pre¬ 
serve of the indigenous Iranian bureaucratic intelligentsia to whom 
Timurid rulers turned for assistance in introducing a measure of 
regularity into the chaotic system of tax collection and fiscal admin¬ 
istration. As in other Turko-Mongolian states in West and Central 
Asia, highly educated “Tajiks” who hailed from old provincial families 
played a key role in developing the bureaucratic administration of the 
Timurids and in promoting agrarian values. 110 Under their influence, 
the Timurids adopted many features of the Perso-Islamic bureaucratic 
state. They also turned their attention to agricultural development, the 
traditional source of revenues in all pre-modern Middle Eastern polities. 
The resultant structure, which represented a hybrid of two essentially 
antagonistic elements—patrimonialism and bureaucracy—corresponds 
to what Stephen Blake, in a modification of the patrimonial household 
model based on his analysis of the Mughal-Timurid empire in India, 
has referred to as a patrimonial-bureacratic regime. 111 

Once set in motion, the process of transition created a dialecti¬ 
cal relationship between two basic and opposing tendencies—the one 


109 Shahrukh had been governor of Khorasan since 799/1397—see Khvandamlr, 
Habib al-siyar 3:468. 

110 For the tradition of bureaucratic administration in Iranian history, see Ehsan 
Yarshater, “The Persian Presence in the Islamic World,” in The Persian Presence in the 
Islamic World, ed. Richard G. Hovannisian and Georges Sabagh (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998), 54-58; and Maria E. Subtelny, Le monde est un jardin: Aspects 
de I’histoire culturelle de I’lran medieval (Paris: Association pour l’Avancement des Etudes 
Iraniennes, 2002), 29-34. 

111 See Weber, Economy and Society 2:1111; and Blake, “Patrimonial-Bureaucratic 
Empire,” 81-82. 
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centrifugal, represented by the Turko-Mongolian military elite who 
wanted to preserve the decentralized patrimonial system and values 
embodied in the tora\ the other centripetal, represented by the pro¬ 
ponents of the Persian bureaucratic tradition who sought to establish 
a bureaucratic state on the Perso-Islamic model in which the Sharfa 
represented the chief ideological basis for centralization. 112 Of the two 
tendencies, now the one and now the other would gain the advantage. 
Since the struggle was being waged on sedentary territory and not in the 
steppe, Turko-Mongolian ideals necessarily blended with Perso-Islamic 
concepts of legitimation. 113 This resulted, as mentioned already, in the 
coexistence of many Turko-Mongolian practices alongside Perso-Islamic 
ones, as Timurid rulers pursued contradictory policies in order to 
satisfy various constituencies. As a rule, the weaker the ruler the more 
his hands were tied by the military elite whose members resisted the 
curtailment of their privileges and the concomitant erosion of their 
Chaghatay identity. 

Nevertheless, in the complex process of transition, members of the 
Timurid dynasty and their Turko-Mongolian supporters became accul- 
turated by the surrounding Persianate milieu, adopting Persian cultural 
models and tastes and acting as patrons of Persian literature, painting, 
architecture, and music. At the same time, to preserve their Turkic 
cultural heritage, they promoted the creation of a Chaghatay (Eastern 
Turkish) language and literature that was written in the Arabo-Persian 
script and heavily dependent on Persian models, and even retained the 
symbolic use of the Turkic Uighur script. 114 As a result, the Timurids 
came to be regarded by contemporaries as well as by posterity as the 
most cultivated dynasty in the medieval eastern Islamic world, and the 
court of Sultan-Husain Bayqara epitomized what Marshall Hodgson 


112 For these opposing tendencies, see Woods, Aqquyunlu, 22. For the Perso-Islamic 
model of the state, see the studies by Ann K. S. Lambton, especially her “(Mr custodiet 
custodes ? Some Reflections on the Persian Theory of Government,” Studia Islamica 5 
(1956): 125-48; and her “Islamic Mirrors for Princes,” in Atti del Convegno internazionale sul 
tema: La Persia ml medioevo (Roma, 31 marzo-5 aprile 1970) (Rome: Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, 1971), 419-42. 

113 On this point see Thomas T. Allsen, “Spiritual Geography and Political Legitimacy 
in the Eastern Steppe,” in Ideology and the Formation of Early States, ed. Henri J. M. 
Claessen andjarich G. Oosten (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1996), 128. 

114 For the importance of Uighur script for the Timurids and the role of the Turkic 
scribes, or bakhshh, see Ibn ‘Arabshah, Aja’ib al-maqdur, 379; Sanders, Tamerlane, 321-22; 
T. Gandje'i, “Note on the Colophon of the Latafat-nama in Uighur Characters from 
the Kabul Museum,” Annali dell’Istitnto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, n.s., 14 (1964): 
161-65; and Subtelny, “'All Shir Nava’l,” 799-800. 
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termed “the military patronage state.” 115 This “Timurid renaissance,” as 
it was dubbed by an older generation of scholars, but which has since 
been called into question by the late Jean Aubin and others, should in 
fact be viewed not just as a cultural phenomenon, that is, an unprec¬ 
edented surge in artistic and literary activity as a result of princely 
patronage, but as part of the broader process of political and socio¬ 
economic reorientation. 116 The last members of the dynasty, notably 
Sultan-Abu Sa'ld and Sultan-Husain, in fact came to be regarded as 
ideal Perso-Islamic rulers who devoted as much attention to agricultural 
development as they did to fostering Persianate court culture. 

The present study will examine more closely the process of transition 
and state transformation under the Timurids by focusing on the last 
effective ruler of the dynasty, Sultan-Husain Bayqara (873-911/1469— 
1506). Spanning a period of almost thirty-seven years toward the very 
end of Timurid dynastic rule in Iran, Sultan-Husairis reign may be 
regarded as representing the culmination of the process of transition 
that started earlier in the century under Shahrukh. It also provides a 
vivid illustration of the dynamic between the two competing ideologi¬ 
cal tendencies that characterized the process of transition right from 
the outset. 

To anticipate the outcome, the proponents of centralization would 
not be strong enough to prevail over the entrenched interests of the 
Timurid military and household elites on which the Timurid ruler 
was himself dependent, and the Timurids would ultimately be unsuc¬ 
cessful in effecting the kind of political transformation into a central¬ 
ized bureaucratic state that accords with the Weberian model of the 
routinization of charisma. In keeping with other Turko-Mongolian 
polities in the eastern Islamic world, theirs would be a patrimonial- 
bureaucratic regime at best. At the same time, the inevitable process 


115 See Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, vol. 2, The Expansion of Islam 
in the Middle Periods (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), 404ff. See also 
Maria Eva Subtelny, “Art and Politics in Early 16th Century Central Asia,” Central 
Asiatic Journal 27, nos. 1—2 (1983): 123ff; Eleazar Birnbaum, “The Ottomans and 
Chagatay Literature: An Early 16th Century Manuscript of NavaTs Divan in Ottoman 
Orthography,” Central Asiatic Journal 22, no. 3 (1976): 162-70; and Robert Dankolf, An 
Ottoman Mentality: The World of Evliya Qelebi (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 41, 45 (for references 
to Sultan-Husain’s entertainments). 

116 Jean Aubin challenged the received view by asking, “Mais, au fait, renaissance 
de quoi? Et en quoi timouride?” He believed that if there was a tradition to renew, it 
was that of a “return to Islam.” See Jean Aubin, “Le mecenat timouride a Chiraz,” 
Studio Islamica 8 (1957): 12-lb. 
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of acculturation and sedentarization meant that not only would the 
Timurids become patrons of Persian high culture (even the Chaghatay 
literature they fostered was heavily influenced by Persian models and 
language), but that they would, in the end, also lose the warrior ethos 
of their Chaghatay ancestors, just as the Old Turkic proverb predicted. 
More acculturated rulers like Sultan-Husain would even respond to 
the exigencies of the agrarian economy of their sedentary subjects in 
highly creative ways that took into account the full range of possibilities 
afforded by Muslim religious custom and Islamic law 

But acculturation cut both ways. While the Persianization of the 
Timurids in the areas of lifestyle, cultural tastes, and bureaucratic 
organization is readily apparent and well documented by modern 
scholarship, the influence of Turko-Mongolian terminology and institu¬ 
tions on state formation in Iran, particularly those connected with the 
patrimonial household and the guard corps, may also be discerned, not 
just under the Timurids but even into the Safavid and Qajar periods. 
Once the existence of such fundamental institutions as the keshik and 
th eyarghu in the post-Mongol history of Iran is more widely acknowl¬ 
edged, historians will be in a better position to recognize and assess 
the influence of related Timuro-Chinggisid traditions on medieval 
Iranian society. 



CHAPTER TWO 


FROM POLITICAL VAGABOND TO POTENTATE: 
THE CAREER OF SULTAN-HUSAIN BAYQARA 


Lineage, Training and Patrons 

Nothing in particular distinguished Sultan-Husain from the many other 
Timurid nnrzds, or princes, who were in constant competition with each 
other, a competition that became more ardent the more the Timurid 
empire was reduced from its former majestic sweep to a rump centred 
on the large eastern regions of Khorasan and Transoxiana. 1 These 
young izgoi, to borrow an apt term from medieval Russian history, 
who had been deprived of their patrimony by political rivals, sought to 
carve out a territorial niche for themselves in the ever-changing politi¬ 
cal landscape of West and Central Asia. In the process, they often had 
to undergo a period of political vagabondage, or qazaqliq (Persianized 
form, qazdqi), during which, under difficult circumstances and often with 
only a handful of followers, they honed their military skills in raiding 
expeditions and forged alliances that would enable them to emerge at 
a politically propitious moment and make a bid for power. 2 Sultan- 
Husain was no exception, and he would have to endure three separate 
periods of qazaqliq , which altogether lasted over a decade, before he 
finally established himself as the ruler of Khorasan. 3 

Sultan-Husain was born in Herat in Muharram 842/June—July 
1438, the son of Ghiyas al-Dln Mansur b. Bayqara b. Umar-Shaikh 
b. Amir Temur. He was thus a fourth generation descendant of Temur 


1 For a comparison between the extent of the empire under Temur in ca. 1405 and 
at the end of the fifteenth century, see Yuri Bregel, An Historical Atlas of Central Asia 
(Leiden: Brill, 2003), map no. 23. Muza is an abbreviation of amirzdda, i.e., the son of 
an amir, that is, of Temur, whose title had been amir-i tilman. The Timurids retained 
the title as a kind of dynastic marker. 

2 For qazaqliq, see chap. 1, pp. 29-32 above. 

3 For the application of the term to Sultan-Husain, see Mu'izz al-ansab, fol. 158b 
(ayyam-i qazaqi); and Mu'ln al-Dln Muhammad ZamchT Isfizarl, Rautflt al-jannatfi ausdf-i 
madinat-i Harat, ed. Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Imam, 2 vols. (Tehran, 1338—39/1959— 
60), 2:275 (read qazdq for qatraq). 
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in the line of his eldest son, 'Umar-Shaikh. 4 Both Khvandamlr and 
Daulatshah point out that he was of noble lineage, being a Timurid 
on both sides and a member of the Barlas tribe that played such an 
important role in the history of the Ulus Chaghatay. 5 His mother Firuza 
Begim (d. 874/1469) was the daughter of Amir Sultan-Husain b. Amir 
Muhammad Beg b. Amir Musa of the powerful Taychiyut tribe. 6 She 
too was a Timurid on both sides, and had a distant Chinggisid con¬ 
nection as well. 7 His paternal grandmother Qutluq-Sultan Begim was 
the daughter of Amir Iskandar Ilchikday, a sixth generation descendant 
of Chinggis Khan’s, and Bibi Fatima, the daughter of the KhuttalanI 
Amir Kai Khusrau b. Hanzal Sudun b. Bat Kilkay b. Tiimana Khan, 
who belonged to a branch of the Barlas tribe. 8 

In addition to his links to both the Timurid and Chinggisid lines, 
Sultan-Husain also claimed descent, in the ninth generation, from the 
Hanbalite traditionist and Sufi patron saint of Herat, Khvaja ‘Abdullah 
Ansarl (d. 481/1089), popularly known as Plr-i Harat, who had been 
the object of a Timurid veneration cult from the time of Shahrukh. 
With the exception of Khvandamlr, no other Timurid historian men¬ 
tions this genealogical connection, including Babur, who was one of 


4 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:113. See Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 25, no. 1.6.1.5; 
24, no. 1.6.1. For the question of who was Temur’s eldest son, see Woods, Timurid 
Dynasty, 14 n. 34. 

5 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:113; and Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu‘ara’, 522. 

6 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:113. For the date of her death, see Khvandamlr, Habib 
al-siyar 4:138-39; and Isfizaii, Rauzat al-jannat 2:331. Amir Musa had been the leader 
of the Taychiyut tribe in Temur’s time, and his daughter Tiiman Agha, had been one 
of the wives of Temur. See Manz, Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, 51; Ando, Timuridische 
Entire, 61-62; and Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 18, no. (G). 

7 Her father was the son of Aka Begim, a daughter of Temur’s—see Woods, Timurid 
Dynasty, 17, no. A.O. Her mother, Qutluq-Sultan Begim, was the daughter of Temur’s 
third son, Mlranshah—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:113; and Woods, Timurid 
Dynasty, 42, nos. 3.c, 3.c.a. The Transoxanian prince Mlrza Mlrak, who is mentioned 
in the Browne edition, can only be Mlrza Mlranshah—see Daulatshah, TazJdrat al- 
shu'ard’, 522. As for her Chinggisid connections, her maternal grandmother (i.e., 
Mlranshah’s wife), Urun-Sultan, had been a daughter of Suyurghatmish Khan of the 
line of Ogaday—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:113—14 (also for Suyurghatmish 
Khan’s genealogy); and Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 33, no. 3.0(c). Temiir had put him on 
the throne in the Ulus Chaghatay in 771/1370 as a figurehead in order to revive the 
house of Chaghatay. See Woods, “Timur’s Genealogy,” 96. 

8 For Qutluq-Sultan Begim, see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:113; Mu'izz al-ansdb, 
fol. 110b; and Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 24, no. 1.6(b). The tribe was descended front 
the Chaghatayid khan Ilchikday—see Ando, Timuridische Emire, 88. For Bibi Fatima, 
see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:113. See also Ando, Timuridische Entire, 85-86, 280 (7), 
who considers this genealogy defective; and Manz, Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, 54. 
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the best independent sources on the genealogy of the later Timurids. 9 
However, it was evidently supported by Sultan-Husain himself, who in 
two chancery documents relating to the Ansarl shrine in Herat, states 
that “In accordance with the Quranic verse, ‘He has an ancestor, a 
great shaikh,’ an extremity of one of the branches of the pure trees of 
our lofty lineage stems from that exalted root (i.e., Khvaja ‘Abdullah 
Ansarl).” 10 Moreover, he states that even though the saint’s family had 
become extremely large, he was still proud to be connected to it. 

Given that the Turko-Mongolian epic number nine is involved, 
Sultan-Husain’s claim was probably spurious. On the other hand, it 
was not entirely improbable, since it reflected a fairly common prac¬ 
tice on the part of Turko-Mongolian elites of linking themselves by 
marriage to the great shaikhly and sayyid families of Transoxiana and 
Khorasan. 11 The Injuyid ruler of Fars, Mahmud-Shah Inju, had earlier 
also claimed descent from the family of ‘Abdullah Ansarl. 12 Further 
research into the murky history of the Chaghatayid khans and their 
relations with the Ansarl family, of the type pioneered by Jean Aubin, 
would be required to substantiate the historical validity of this claim. 13 
What is significant about Sultan-Husain’s claim, however, is that his 
genealogical link to the Sufi saint ranks alongside his descent from both 
Temur and Chinggis Khan. 


9 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:113-14. See also Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 163b; and 
Babur, Babur-nama , trans. Beveridge, 256-57. Bibi Fatima’s mother Qutluq Khanim 
was the daughter of Isan-Temiir Khan—who was a descendant of the Chaghatayid 
khan Kapak (1318—26)—and Saklna Khatun, known as Bibi Tukhti. Bibi TukhtI was 
the great-granddaughter of Khvaja ‘Abd al-Hadl, the son and successor of ‘Abdullah 
Ansarl, thus making Sultan-Husain his descendent in the ninth generation. See also 
Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Cult of ‘Abdullah Ansarl under the Timurids,” in Gott ist 
schon tend Er liebt die Schonhdt/God Is Beautifid and He Loves Beauty: Festschrift in Honour of 
Annemarie Sckimmel, ed. Alma Giese and J. Christoph Biirgel (Bern: Peter Lang, 1994), 
389-91. 

10 See Nizam al-Dln ‘Abd al-Vasi‘ Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha 1 al-insha’, comp. Abu 
al-Qasim Sliihab al-Dln Ahmad Khvafl, ed. Rukn al-Dln Humayunfarrukh, vol. 1 
(Tehran, 1357/1978), 138, 280. The Qur’anic verse Lahti aban shaikhan kabiran (Qur’an 
12:78), “He has a father, an old man,” which refers to the story of Joseph and his 
father Jacob, was reinterpreted in the present context to refer to Sultan-Husain and his 
father/ancestor, the old man/great shaikh, ‘Abdullah Ansarl. The word shaikh, which 
can also mean a Sufi master, or pit: thus alludes to Ansan’s epithet, Plr-i Harat. 

11 See Aubin, “Le klianat de Cagatai,” 34ff; and Aubin, “Le quriltai de Sultan- 
Maydan,” 177ff. 

12 Mu‘In ad-Dln NatanzI, Muntakhab al-tcwdrikh-i Mu'ini, ed. Jean Aubin (Tehran, 
1336/1957), 170. 

13 See Aubin, “Le quriltai de Sultan-Maydan,” 188. 
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Sultan-Husain’s parents evidently named him after his maternal 
grandfather Amir Sultan-Husain, and his brother Bayqara (d. 892/1487) 
after his paternal grandfather Bayqara b. Umar-Shaikh. Sultan-Husain 
included the filiation to his paternal grandfather in his own name, thus 
rendering it, properly speaking, Sultan-Husain-i Bayqara. 14 Given the 
fact that Sultan-Husain’s father, who was not a particularly noteworthy 
personality, had died when Sultan-Husain was only seven (lunar) years 
old, in 849/1445-46, it appears that it was the connection with his 
more illustrious grandfather that he wished to emphasize. 15 Daulatshah 
certainly overstates the case when he says that there was no one among 
the Timurids who was as noble as Sultan-Husain, since there were 
many other Timurids with backgrounds similar to his. 16 Nevertheless, 
no matter how noble the pedigree, it was still no guarantee of politi¬ 
cal success. 

We know almost nothing about Sultan-Husain’s early education, 
except for the fact that his teacher appears to have been a certain 
Maulana Abd al-Rahman. 17 As would have been the case with youths 
of his background and status, Sultan-Husain was sent into court ser¬ 
vice, and in 856/1452 at the age of fourteen, after consulting with 
his mother, he joined the retinue of his older cousin Abu al-Qasim 
Babur (d. 861/1457). Abu al-Qasim Babur had managed to maintain 
his rule over Herat, and by extension over most of Khorasan, since 
853/1449, after the death of his grandfather Shahrukh, and the occu¬ 
pation and plunder of the Herat region by Shahrukh’s son Ulugh Beg 
in 852/1448. 18 


14 I have not, however, indicated the Persian construct marking this filiation when 
referring to him. To cite another example of this practice, which was common at the 
time, the name of the famous Timurid wrestler Pahlavan Muhammad-i Abu Sa'ld 
indicates his filiation to his maternal uncle Abu Sa'ld, who had been a famous wres¬ 
tler—see Alisher Navoii, Asarlar, 15 vols. (Tashkent: Ghafur Ghulom nomidagi badiii 
adabiet nashrieti, 1963-68), 14:89 (“Kholoti Pakhlavon Mukhammad”). 

15 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:114. For Bayqara (d. 826/1423), see v Woods, 
Timurid Dynasty, 24, no. 1.6; and Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Bayqara b. Omar Sayk” (by 
E. Glassen). 

16 Daulatshah, Tagjdrat al-shu'ara’, 522. 

17 See Mu'izz al-ansdb, fol. 158b. 

18 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:114. Abu al-Qasim Babur and Sultan-Husain were 
actually second cousins once removed. See also Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:29-30; 
and H. R. Roemer, “The Successors of Timur,” in The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 6, 
The Timurid and Safavid Periods, ed. Peter Jackson and Laurence Lockhart (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986), 107-8. 
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A bon vivant who cared little for the niceties of Islamic legality, Abu 
al-Qasim Babur allowed his amirs, or military commanders, to ride 
roughshod over the population of Herat and its dependencies and to 
make intolerable exactions from it, and he made no effort whatsover 
to restore the devastated condition of Khorasan. 19 He was not exactly 
a role model for the young Sultan-Husain, particularly in the areas of 
agricultural and urban development. Entirely dependent on his amirs, 
he liberally distributed soyurghal grants to them, 20 and when he captured 
the ‘Irnad fort, he distributed to them the entire contents of Ulugh 
Beg’s treasury, which had been housed there. 21 

Evidently not satisfied with his patron, Sultan-Husain took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity afforded by a truce reached at the end of 
858/1454 with the Timurid ruler of Samarqand, Sultan-Abu Sa'ld 
(d. 873/1469), after Abu al-Qasim Babur’s unsuccessful attempt to 
take the city. 22 He approached Sultan-Abu Sa'ld on the pretext that, 
being closely related to him, he wanted to become better acquainted 
with him. 23 While Sultan-Husain’s family relationship to him was in 
fact the same as it had been to Abu al-Qasim Babur, given the rivalry 
that existed between the different Timurid dynastic lines, this was 


19 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:31. Khvandamlr records die following verses by him: 
“The Sharfa is a goblet, and Truth is the wine; Only if you break the goblet, will you 
Hnd true intoxication.” See Ghiyas al-Dln b. Humam al-Dln al-Husainl Khvandamlr, 
Ma’am al-muluk, bi-zamima-i khatima-i Khulasat al-akhbar va Qanun-i Humayunl, ed. Mir 
Hashim Muhaddis (Tehran, 1372/1994), 170. 

20 E.g., to his chief amir Khalil—see Ishzarl, Rau£at al-jannat 2:181. 

21 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:26, 4:31. 

22 When Abu al-Qasim Babur laid siege to the city, Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, who had 
allowed his armies to disperse after returning from the campaign against Khorasan, 
prepared to flee, but the inhabitants of the city, under the leadership of the Naqshbandl 
shaikh Khvaja ‘Ubaidullah Ahrar, rose up in its defence and forced him to remain. 
An outbreak of epizootic fever in Abu al-Qasim’s army also helped the Samarqand 
side. See O. D. Chekhovich, “Oborona Samarkanda v 1454 godu,” IzvestiiaAN UzSSR, 
Serbia obshchestoennykh nauk, 1960, no. 4:36-43; Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:52-54; and 
Isfizarl, Rau£at al-jannat 2:177-79. 

23 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:115. Note that this Timurid ruler’s name is not Abu 
Sa'ld but Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, following the double-name style favoured by the Timurids, 
as in Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 35, no. 3.9.2. The author of Zjibdat al-dsdr appears to have 
confused Sultan-Abu Sa'ld with Abu al-Qasim Babur, and he states that when Sultan- 
Husain wanted to meet with the latter, he was prevented from doing so—see ‘Abdullah 
b. Muhammad b. ‘All Nasrullahl, zjubdat al-asar, MS, Tashkent, Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Academy of Sciences of the Republic of Uzbekistan, 5368, fol. 460a. 
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perhaps disingenuous on his part. 24 Sultan-Abu Satd appears at first 
to have accorded him a warm welcome, but when another Timurid 
mirza, Sultan-Uvais b. Muhammad b. Bayqara, rebelled against him, 
he imprisoned Sultan-Husain along with several other relatives as a 
precautionary measure. Isfizarl suggests that Sultan-Husain may not 
have been an entirely innocent bystander, and he notes that Sultan-Abu 
Sa'ld had detected signs of political ambition in him. 25 Sultan-Husain 
was released, however, at the request of his mother Firuza Begim, and 
allowed to return to Abu al-Qasim Babur’s retinue in Herat where he 
remained until Babur’s death approximately two years later. 26 


The Political Situation after the Death oft Abu al-Qasim Babur 

The death of Abu al-Qasim Babur in Mashhad in Rabf II 861 /March 
1457 resulted in the absence of central Timurid authority in Khorasan 
and ushered in yet another period of anarchy in Herat, lasting for two 
years, characterized by frequent changes of regime and fiscal hardship 
for the population. 27 With Abu al-Qasim Babur’s eleven year-old son 
Shah-Mahmud on the throne, amirs and government officials colluded 
to extort as much as they could from the local population. The powerful 
amir Shaikh-Abu Sa‘ld Qara Arslan imposed a poll tax ( sarshumar ) on 
the inhabitants of the city. Having divided it into two parts between 
himself and Amir Shlr-Hajji, he succeeded in collecting a large amount 
of money in a matter of only a few days. Compounding this disaster 
were the extortions practiced by the head of Shah-Mahmud’s finance 
department—the vazir Kulal Barkash who, together with the overseer 
of pious endowments (sadr), ‘All Amlr-Khvaja, and with the support 
of Shaikh-Abu Sa'ld, first seized control of the revenues of the pious 
endowments and then increased the poll tax by ten-fold. The subsequent 
brutal attempts to collect these newly assessed taxes brought many a 
family to the brink of ruin and caused people to flee the city. This 


24 While Sultan-Husain was descended from Temur’s eldest son, ‘Umar-Shaikh, 
Sultan-Abu Sa'ld was from the line of Temur’s third son, Mlranshah. See Woods, 
Timurid Dynasty, 35, no. 3.9.2. 

25 Isfizarl, Rautat al-jannat 2:230. 

26 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:115. 

27 He was buried in a mausoleum ( gunbad) next to the shrine of Imam Riza at 
Mashhad—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:57. 
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desperate situation was ended by Amir Shlr-Hajjl, who assembled a large 
popular army that included the merchants and peasants of Herat who 
fought a pitched battle outside the city against the troops of Shaikh-Abu 
Sa'ld, in the course of which the latter was defeated and killed. 28 

After the death of Shaikh-Abu SaTd, another Timurid prince, 
Ibrahim b. ‘Ala 5 al-Daula, a great-grandson of Shahrukh, stated his 
claim to the throne of Herat. Fearful that Ibrahim would gain the 
upper hand on account of the support he enjoyed in Herat from 
Gauharshad, the still powerful widow of Shahrukh, 29 and her loyal 
relatives, the Tarkhan amirs, Amir Shlr-Hajjl conspired to murder most 
of them, thus ensuring his control over Shah-Mahmud. 30 Imprisoning 
both Shah-Mahmud and Gauharshad, 31 he prepared for Ibrahim’s siege 
of the city, but when he learned of the approach of the large force the 
latter had mustered, he fled, as did Shah-Mahmud. 32 

Ibrahim succeeded in taking Herat, which he regarded as his 
“ancestral throne,” and he proceeded to bring some order to the 
administration of the city. 33 But when he was forced to leave Herat 
almost immediately to do battle with Shah-Mahmud, who had fled to 
Mashhad, the Timurid ruler of Samarqand, Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, took 
advantage of the opportunity to occupy Herat himself, albeit peace¬ 
fully, on 26 Sha'ban 861/July 19, 1457, thereby achieving a long-held 
ambition. 34 Suspicious of Gauharshad’s loyalties, Sultan-Abu Sa‘ld had 
the old woman executed on 9 Ramadan 861/July 31, 1457, an act 
that Khvandamlr characterized as “a black mark against the reign of 
that [otherwise] praiseworthy ruler.” 35 He soon left Herat, however, to 


28 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamat 2:190—93; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:63-64. 

29 She had earlier sent a liegewomen of hers, named Tarkan-Shah, to try to nego¬ 
tiate a peace between Shah-Mahmud Mlrza and Mlrza Ibrahim—see Khvandamlr, 
Habib al-siyar 4:65. The prominent political role that women played among the Turkic 
military elite is noteworthy. 

30 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamat 2:193-95; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:64—65. 

31 The former was imprisoned in the fortress of Ikhtiyar al-Dln and the latter in 
Shahrukh’s madrasa. 

32 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamat 2:195—97; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:65-66. 

33 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamat 2:197; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:66. 

34 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamat 2:197-202; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:66-67. 
The day before, two separate victory proclamations were made to the inhabitants of 
Herat—the first by Shah-Mahmud, the second by Ibrahlm-Sultan—which were fol¬ 
lowed by Sultan-Abu SaTd’s announcement of his takeover of the city the next day. 
See Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamat 2:199. 

35 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamat 2:203 (Isfizan adds that her home was plundered); and 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:68. For the role of Gauharshad, and her execution, see 
Beatrice Forbes Manz, “Women in Timurid Dynastic Politics,” in Women in Iran from the 
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deal with the revolt of the sons of his cousin c Abd al-Latlf, in Balkh, 
and while he was wintering there, Ibrahim again took Herat, this time 
sending his amir Ahmad Tarkhan as governor of the city. 36 

The population of the Herat region was thus forced to pay the 
land tax (malf 1 and the “thanksgiving tax” ( shukranaf 8 three times in a 
single year (i.e., 861/1457): first to Shah-Mahmud; then to Ibrahim; 
and finally to Sultan-Abu Sa‘ld. 39 It would be difficult to disagree with 
Isfizarl’s assessment that, “in this year, the affairs of Khorasan were in 
complete confusion.” 40 

The following year did not result in any improvement of the situ¬ 
ation in Khorasan, however. The Qara Qoyunlu Turkmen ruler of 
Iraq and Azerbaijan, Jahanshah, intruded himself into the continuing 
conflict between the Timurid mirzas, Shah-Mahmud and Ibrahim, in 
the hopes of conquering Mazandaran for himself. Ibrahim’s defeat near 
Astarabad at the hands of the Turkmen in Muharram 862/December 
1457 did not prevent him from returning to Herat and occupying the 
throne on 7 Safar 862/December 25, 1457. 41 Khvandamlr provides 
an insight into the popular perception of the destructiveness of the 
internecine struggles between the Timurid princes when he records 
a comment by a dervish who supposedly met Ibrahim when he took 
Herat this second time and said to him: “O ruler of the world, long 
may you live! But if you mount one more campaign, the Chaghatayid 
race ( tukhm-i Chaghatay ) will become extinct!” 42 

Isfizarl sums up the political situation in 862/1457, “the likes of 
which,” he says “had rarely existed in other times,” by enumerat¬ 
ing the many independent rulers who were in competition with each 
other at that time, and the areas they controlled: Jahanshah Qara 


Rise of Islam to 1800, ed. Guity Nashat and Lois Beck (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 2003), 132-35. 

36 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:204—5 (Isfizarl does not provide the details of the revolt 
of Ahmad, who was killed in the ensuing battle, and his brother Muhammad-Juki); 
and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:68-69. Ahmad Tarkhan made an effort to remedy 
conditions in Herat, and at the end of Ramadan he held a great banquet in com¬ 
memoration of Gauharshad Begim. 

37 The term mal is regularly used in the Timurid sources for the basic land tax, 
instead of the Islamic term kharaj. 

38 Euphemistically, a tax paid to a ruler on his accession, no doubt to cover the 
cost of related festivities. 

39 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:203. 

40 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:190: dar in sal ikhtildl-i tamam bi-ahval-i Khurasan rahyajt. 

41 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:205-7; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:69-70. 

42 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:70. 
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Qoyunlu, the ruler of the two Iraqs and Azerbaijan, held the area 
from Astarabad to Sabzavar and was camped at Isfarayin; Sultan-Abu 
Sa'ld Mlrza was in control of Balkh; Ibrahim’s father, ‘Ala’ al-Daula 
Mlrza, was living in Abivard after several years of roaming around in 
the Qipchaq steppe; Ibrahim Mlrza had just established himself again 
in Herat; Shah-Mahmud Mlrza was in the environs of Tus and held 
the Imad fortress; Sultan-Sanjar Mlrza ruled the province of Marv; 
Amir Iskandar Turkmen’s son, Malik-Qasim, controlled Sistan (through 
Amir Khalil), Farah and Isfizar. Adding further to the fragmentation 
of Khorasan was the fact that all the fortresses and strongholds in the 
province also had their own independent wardens. 43 Indeed, the swift¬ 
ness with which political fortunes were made and lost in this world of 
desperate heroism was astonishing. 


Marv and the First Period of Qazaqliq 

Realizing that he was no match at this early stage of his career for the 
Baburid amirs and his other Timurid rivals, Sultan-Husain left Herat 
either shortly before or after Abu al-Qasim Babur’s death for the court 
of his ‘Umar-Shaikhid cousin Sanjar (d. 863/1459) in Marv. 44 Sanjar 
gave him his daughter, Bike-Sultan Begim, in marriage. 45 She was the 
first of Sultan-Husain’s legal wives. 46 Both Khvandamlr and Babur 
express a negative opinion about her, saying that she was bad tempered 
and abusive, and her jealousy, which was fuelled by her sense of supe¬ 
riority over Sultan-Husain’s other wives, made his life so miserable that 
he finally divorced her. 47 Bored and unhappy, she died in 893/1488 
and was buried in a mausoleum in the Badfiyya madrasa that had been 


43 Isfizan, Rauiat al-janndt 2:208-9; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:71-72. The 
Ikhtiyar al-Dln fortress in Herat, for example, was held by Ahmad Yasavul, who was 
independent of the ruler of Herat, Ibrahim-Sultan. 

44 Sanjar (whose name sometimes appears as Sultan-Sanjar) was Sultan-Husains first 
cousin once removed. For him, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 23, no. 1.4.3. 

45 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:115-16; and Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamdt 2:231 (Isfizan 
suggests that Sultan-Husain had already married her before Abu al-Qasim Babur’s 
death). For Bike-Sultan Begim, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 23, no. 1.4.3.a (also with 
the name Khvand-Sultan). 

46 For the complete list of his wives and concubines, see Woods, Timurid Dynasy, 
25-26. 

47 Babur, Babur-ndma, fols. 168b-169a; Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 267-68; 
and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:182. 
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built by her eldest son, Badf al-Zaman Mlrza, who became an ardent 
political rival of his father’s and eventually succeeded him. 48 Sultan- 
Husain and his father-in-law, Sanjar, got along well for a while after he 
joined the latter’s court in Marv. But when Sanjar appointed him as 
his deputy in Marv during a brief absence in Sha'ban 861 /June-July 
1457, Sultan-Husain made an attempt to take control of the city with 
a small contingent of about sixty supporters. 49 Although successful at 
first, the attempt occasioned a revolt against him by the inhabitants of 
Marv, led by amir s loyal to Sanjar. 50 Overwhelmed, and abandoned by 
his supporters, Sultan-Husain was forced to flee. 

Just outside Marv, however, he was joined by a certain Hasan Charkas 
who pledged loyalty to him with a force of about 200 horsemen. Hasan 
Charkas appears to have been the head of the security force guarding 
a caravan belonging to the Iranji ortaq, which he brought into Sultan- 
Husain’s service. 51 The term ortaq designated a trading partnership in 
which merchants operated with capital supplied by a member of a rul¬ 
ing dynasty, that was usually of nomadic origin, and caravans carrying 
valuable merchandise through desert regions had to be accompanied 
by an armed security force such as that headed by Hasan Charkas. 52 
Judging from the name of the ortaq, its financial backer must have 
been Iranji Khan, whose father, the Chinggisid (Jochid) khan Janibeg, 
held sway in the Qipchaq steppe at the time. 53 This would have fit the 
pattern established by the Mongol princes who had regularly formed 
international trading partnerships with Iranian merchants to procure 


48 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:182. 

49 The small numbers of Sultan-Husain’s supporters that are mentioned in the sources 
are quite striking. Sultan-Husain first left the city with five horsemen; these were joined 
by sixty who abandoned him immediately after his unsuccessful attempt to take the 
city; he was then joined by Hasan-i Charkas’s 200; these were subsequendy routed by 
Sanjar, leaving no more than twenty-five on the battlefield with Sultan-Husain—see 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:116—17. 

50 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:116 (Khvandamlr says that this attempt was occa¬ 
sioned by a dispute with one of Sanjar’s favourite amirs, Hasan Arlat). 

51 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:117. His name properly reads with the Persian 
construct, Amir Hasan-i Amir Charkas, for which see n. 56 below. 

52 See Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 2:25, s.v. ortdq\ and Thomas T. 
Allsen, “Mongolian Princes and Their Merchant Partners,” Asia Major, 3rd ser., 2, 
no. 2 (1989): 85ff. 

53 For Iranji Khan, see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:273 (although Janibeg’s name 
has been omitted in this edition); Kubo, “ Shaybdnl-nama ,” 16; and Istoriia Kazakhskoi 
SSR s drevneishikh vremen do nashikh dnei, 5 vols., ed. A. N. Nusupbekov et al. (Alma Ata: 
Nauka, 1977-81), 2:260, 2:307. 
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luxury commodities such as silk, spices, and pearls. 54 It is possible that 
Hasan Charkas highjacked the caravan that he and his men were 
supposed to be guarding, thereby providing the funds to maintain 
Sultan-Husain’s fledgling qazaq enterprise. This would explain why 
Sultan-Husain showed Hasan Charkas such great favour, immediately 
conferring upon him the title of amir, and appointing a member of 
the ortaq, named Maqsud Iranji, to the post of bokdviil (Taster) in his 
personal household. 55 Moreover, shortly thereafter Sultan-Husain also 
married Hasan Charkas’s daughter Afaq Begim, apparently after her 
father’s death in what appears to have been a military encounter, as 
well as another daughter named Zainab-Sultan. 56 

Pursued by Sanjar’s superior force, which defeated him in a skir¬ 
mish, Sultan-Husain withdrew to the Qara Qum desert—at first for a 
few months in the area of Makhan northeast of the Marv oasis, from 
which Sanjar tried several times unsuccessfully to dislodge him, and 
then to Khorazm where Khvandamlr says he spent the winter in the 
barren deserts between Marv and Khiva, “with his feet tucked under 
the hem of patience, waiting for divine Favour.” 57 This was the first 
of several periods of qazaqliq that Sultan-Husain would endure during 
his early career. Contemporary Persian historians, such as Isfizarl, who 
were writing during the period of Sultan-Husain’s reign, have very little 
to say about these periods of political vagabondage. 58 Babur, on the 


54 For the importance of trading partnerships to nomadic rulers, see Allsen, 
“Mongolian Princes,” 119ff. For the records of a trading partnership, headed by an 
Iranian merchant, that did business in the Golden Horde capital of Saray during the 
1430s, see Walther Hinz, “Ein orientalisches Handelsunternehmen im 15. Jahrhundert,” 
Die Welt des Orients 1, no. 4 (1949): 315ff. 

55 See Mu c izz al-ansab, fols. 156b, 159a; and Ando, 7 imuridische Entire, 195-96. 

56 A notation under Afaq Begim’s name in the list of Sultan-Husain’s wives in the 
Mu ‘izz al-ansab reads, “Daughter of Amir Hasan-i Amir Charkas. Because [her father] 
performed honourable service [for him] in Marv and died in the course of his noble 
endeavours ( dar tanq-i nik himmati), [Sultan-Husain] married her.” See Mu‘izz al-ansab, 
fol. 156b; and Ando, Timuridische Emire, 195 (who lists him under amirs of unknown 
tribal origin). Nothing more is known about hint from the Timurid sources. For Zainab- 
Sultan, see Mu'izz al-ansab, fol. 157a; and Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 1.6.1.5 (g). For Afaq 
Begim, see chap. 5, pp. 174-75 below. 

57 At this low point in his early career, Sultan-Husain was left with only twenty-two 
supporters whom he sent out to find horses for themselves—see Khvandamlr, Habib 
al-siyar 4:117-18. According to the Zjibdat al-asar, he fled to the Qipchaq steppe—see 
‘Abdullah b. Muhammad, z^ubdat al-asar, fol. 460a. 

58 Isfizarl also says nothing about Sultan-Husain’s betrayal of his father-in-law. He 
simply states that because Sanjar became fearful of him on account of his bravery, 
etc., Sultan-Husain departed “for the deserts of Khorazm.” See Isfizarl, Rauzat al- 
janndt 2:231. 
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other hand, who was very familiar with the custom, mentions Sultan- 
Husain’s periods of qazaqliq on several occasions in his Babur-ndma in 
a very matter-of-fact way. 59 So does the Shibanid Uzbek history fubdat 
al-dsdr, which states that after his escape from Sanjar’s men, Sultan- 
Husain spent a long time in Khorazm as a qazaq. 60 

It is noteworthy that Makhan, which was located close to the Qara 
Qum desert, had served in the past as a rejugium for many prominent 
Khorasanian and Transoxanian political figures who experienced tem¬ 
porary difficulties in their political careers. 61 It had been the village 
from which the legendary leader Abu Muslim al-Khurasanl had orga¬ 
nized his revolt against the Umayyad caliphate, and Temur himself 
spent several years there as a qazaq after being ousted from the Ulus 
Chaghatay by his Barlas rival, Amir Husain. 62 Perhaps appreciating 
its underdog associations, Daulatshah made a bold comparison in this 
regard between Sultan-Husain’s career and Abu Muslim’s. 63 

Seeing that there was no real central authority in Khorasan on 
account of the internecine struggles among the Timurid princes, 
Jahanshah Qara Qoyunlu set out to conquer Herat for himself. 64 When 
Ibrahim’s father ‘Ala’ al-Daula, who had returned to Herat in Jumada 
II/April, just a few months earlier, heard the news, he abandoned the 


59 See Babur, Babur-nama, fols. 164a, 165a; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 
258-59. 

60 ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad, fubdat al-asar, fol. 460b, although he states that period 
was twelve years, which appears to take into account the time from his capture of 
Marv in 861/1457 until his accession in Herat in 873/1469. The phrase qazaqyosmluq 
(“according to qazaq custom”) conveys the impression that this was an established custom. 
For the use of the term yosun in this sense, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und tnongolische Elemente 
1:556. For the zjibdat al-dsdr, which was completed ca. 931/1525, see Devin DeWeese, 
“A Note on Manuscripts of the fubdat al-dthdr, a Chaghatay Turkic History from 
Sixteenth-Century Mawarannahr,” Manuscripts of the Middle East 6 (1992): 96-100. 

61 For Makhan (or Makhuwan as it is usually rendered in the works of the early 
Arabic geographers), see Shihab al-Dln Abl ‘Abdullah Yaqut b. ‘Abdullah al-HamawI 
al-Ruml al-Baghdadl, Mu'jam al-bulddn, 7 vols. (Beirut, 1955-57; repr. ed., 1995), 5:33; 
V A. Zhukovskii, Drevnosti fakaspiiskago kraia: Razvaliny Starago Merva (St. Petersburg, 
1894), 68, 136; W Bartol’d, Istoriko-geograficheskii obzprlrana, in V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, 
vol. 7, ed. I. P. Petrushevskii (Moscow: Nauka, 1971), 68; and W. Barthold, An Historical 
Geography of Iran, trans. Svat Soucek, ed. C. E. Bosworth (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1984), 45 (where it is given incorrectly as Mahan). 

62 See Yaqut, Mu'jam al-bulddn 5:33; Dorothea Krawulsky, ed. and trans., Horasan 
zur Timuridenzeit nach dem Tdrih-e Hdfez-e Abru (verf 817-823 h.), 2 vols. (Wiesbaden: 
Ludwig Reichert, 1982-84), 2:49, 2:177; Manz, Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, 52; and 
Nagel, Timur der Eroberer, 91—96. 

63 Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu'ard’, 522. 

64 Isfizan, Rauzat alfannat 2:213. 
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city on 1 Sha'ban 862/June 14, 1458, throwing it into turmoil. As people 
were fleeing from the Turkmen troops, local hooligans were looting 
their property. 65 Jahanshah entered the city on 15 Sha'ban 862/June 
28, 1458, and in an effort to conciliate the population, he ordered that 
the edicts and decrees that had been issued by Shahrukh should be 
honoured, and that the administration of all affairs of state and fiscal 
matters should follow the practice current in Shahrukh’s time. 66 People 
began slowly to return to their homes, and "Ala 5 al-Daula, who in the 
meantime had had a falling out with his son Ibrahim, was welcomed 
in Herat by Jahanshah at the end of Ramadan 862/July 1458. 67 

This was not a situation to be tolerated for long by Sultan-Abu 
Sa'ld, who was intent on taking Herat for himself again. A truce was 
finally negotiated, with Jahanshah calling for a return to the territo¬ 
rial demarcation that had existed in the time of Shahrukh: Jahanshah 
and his Turkmen troops were to return peacefully to their territories in 
Azerbaijan and Iraq, while Khorasan, Jurjan, and Mazandaran were 
to come under Timurid control again. 68 As a result, Sultan-Abu Sa'ld 
formally occupied the throne of Herat a second time on 15 Safar 
863/December 22, 1458. 69 The only challenge to Sultan-Abu Safid’s 
authority—a coalition of Timurid princes that included Ala 5 al-Daula, 
Ibrahim, and Sanjar, Sultan-Husain’s former patron—was eliminated 
in a battle that took place in the middle of Jumada I 863/March 1459 
and resulted in Sanjar’s execution. 70 

By all accounts, although it began badly, Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s eleven- 
year reign in Herat turned out to be a beneficial one. 71 But because of 
the damage done to the agriculture of Khorasan by the almost con¬ 
tinuous warfare, there was a terrible famine in Herat and surrounding 
regions during the winter months of 863/1458. 72 


65 Isfizan, Rauidt al-jannat 2:211—12; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:72-73. 

66 Isfizan, Rauidt al-jannat 2:213 15; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:73 ( bi-imia’-i 

anisila va ahkdm-i khaqan-i sa'id-i maghflir farman farmud). One of the first things he did 
on entering the city was to visit Gauharshad’s tomb. 

67 Isfizan, Rautflt al-jannat 2:216-17; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:73-74. 

68 Isfizan, Rauidt al-jannat 2:220-21; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:74—75. 

69 Isfizan, Rauidt al-jannat 2:224-25; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:76. 

70 Isfizan, Rauidt al-jannat 2:225-28; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:76-78. Ibrahim 
died during his flight, in the middle of Ramadan/July of that same year. See Isfizan, 
Rauidt al-janndt 2:235 (he was buried in Gauharshad’s madrasaj, and Khvandamlr, Habib 
al-siyar 4:78. Shah-Mahmud Mlrza also died at the end of the same year. 

71 Isfizan, Rauidt al-jannat 2:223-24. 

72 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:76. 
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Astarabad and the Second Period of Qazaqliq 

When he emerged in the spring of 862/1458 with only twenty-two 
followers and practically no horses, Sultan-Husain’s situation had been 
desperate. 73 Nevertheless, over the course of the summer he was able 
to muster a force that steadily increased to over 1,000, enabling him to 
conquer Jurjan all the way to Astarabad, which he took from the Qara 
Qoyunlu on 10 Dhu al-Hijja 862/October 19, 1458. In the process, 
he seized and distributed all the provincial revenues of the district of 
Nisa to his soldiers and supporters. 74 In Astarabad, he ordered the 
khutba to be read in his own name, without reference to Sultan-Abu 
Sa'ld, and minted coins for the first time. 75 Sultan-Husain was twenty 
years old at the time. 

This was the first of nine heroic feats (maqdmdt va hdldt ) that, in 
his panegyrical biography of Sultan-Husain, Daulatshah identifies as 
marking his inevitable rise to power. Interestingly enough, Daulatshah 
pretends to present Sultan-Husain with the description of these feats in 
the form of a toquz, that is, a traditional Turkic gift given in nines. 76 

In Safar 863/December 1458, soon after Sultan-Husain had taken 
Astarabad, Sultan-Abu Satd retook Herat and, in a noble gesture, sent 
Sultan-Husain’s son Badf al-Zaman Mlrza, who had been imprisoned in 
the Ikhtiyar al-Dln fortress, together with his mother Bike-Sultan Begim, 
to Astarabad. 77 At first Sultan-Abu Sa'ld was well disposed toward 
Sultan-Husain, but soon the two were at loggerheads when Sultan- 
Husain trespassed on Sultan-Abu Satd’s territory. As a consequence, 
Sultan-Abu Sa'ld embarked on a campaign against Jurjan and Mazan- 
daran in Jumada I 864/February—March 1460.™ Recognizing the 
superiority of Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s army, Sultan-Husain escaped from 
Astarabad with 500 men and again headed north to Khorazm. After 
seven days of hard riding, he reached Adaq and Aghrlcha on the 


73 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:118. 

74 Ishzari, Rauzat al-jannat 2:231-33; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:118-20. Crucial 
support was provided by nearly 1,000 cavalry soldiers of the Jalayir tribe. 

75 The earliest coin struck by Sultan-Husain, at Astarabad in 862/1458, is in the 
collection of the Forschungsstelle fur islamische Numismatik, Tubingen, HK3D2 (it 
does not bear the formula bill btld, for which see n. 102 below). 

76 See Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu'ard’, 522-23 ( bar sabll-iplshkash-i Turkan ); for some of 
the other “feats,” see the notes below. For the term toquz, see chap. 1, p. 35 above. 

77 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:121; and Ishzari, Rauzat al-jannat 2:234. 

78 Ishzari, Rauzat aljannat 2:237-40; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:122. 
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Amu Darya River. 79 Sultan-Abu Satd then took over Astarabad and 
appointed his son, Sultan-Mahmud, as governor, granting him the 
entire province of Jurjan as a soyurghal. m 

Once again, Sultan-Husain had to endure a period of qazaqliq in the 
deserts of Khorazm before he could reconquer Astarabad. In order 
to muster support, he entered into negotiations with the Uzbeks who 
were then in control of Khorazm—Mustafa Khan, the ruler of Vazlr, 81 
and his brother Pir-Budaq-Sultan—marrying his sister Badf al-Jamal 
Begim to the latter. 82 Not only did nothing concrete come of these 
negotiations, but he managed in the process to offend Mustafa Khan, 
to whom he had earlier promised his sister, and to become embroiled 
in a conflict between the two brothers. 83 

When Sultan-Husain learned that Sultan-Abu Sa'ld had left Herat 
to deal with the rebellion of his younger cousin, Muhammad-Juki, in 
Transoxiana, he took advantage of the opportunity to take Astarabad 
with a small force, and after defeating Sultan-Abu Satd’s son, Sultan- 
Mahmud Mlrza, he again entered Astarabad in the middle of Sha'ban 
865/May 1461. 84 Leaving Astarabad under the control of his amir ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Arghun, Sultan-Husain set out to conquer Khorasan from 


79 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jannat 2:241 (mentions only Aghrlcha); and Khvandamlr, Habib 
al-siyar 4:122—23. He had to cross the Amu Darya River, which was not the Amu Darya 
proper but a left sleeve of which at that time flowed into the Sariqamish swamp to 
the east of the Caspian Sea. For this old course of the Amu Darya, see V V Bartol’d, 
Svedeniia ob Aral’skom more i nizov’iakh Amu-Dar’i s drevneishikh vremen do XVII veka, in 

V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 3, ed. O. G. Bol’shakov (Moscow: Nauka, 1965), 67-69; 

V V Bartol’d, Kistorii orosheniia Turkestana, in V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 3, ed. O. G. 
Bol’shakov (Moscow: Nauka, 1965), 175-78; and V V Bartol’d, “K voprosu o vpadenii 
Amu-Dar’i v Kaspiiskoe more,” in V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 3, ed. O. G. Bol’shakov 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1965), 248-51. 

80 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jannat 2:241-42; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:123. 

81 The town of Vazlr, which has been identified with the ruins of Dev-Kesken in 
western Khorazm (present-day northern Turkmenistan), was abandoned at the end 
of the sixteenth century when the left sleeve of the Amu Darya river, on which it was 
located, dried up due to over-irrigation. The city had been founded shortly before 
1461 by the Uzbek khan Mustafa. The English merchant Anthony Jenkinson visited it 
in 1558 and described the area south of the citadel as still very fertile. See E. Delmar 
Morgan and C. H. Coote, eds., Early Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia by Anthony 
Jenkinson and Other Englishmen, 2 vols. (n.p.: The Hakluyt Society, 1886; repr. ed., New 
York: Burt Franklin, n.d.), 1:69-70. 

82 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:123-24. For her, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 21, 

no. 1.6. l.d. 

83 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:123—24. 

84 Khvandamlr, Habib al-sivar 4:124; and Daulatshah,7&2Afratf al-shu‘ara\ 523 (who 
regards this as Sultan-Husain’s second heroic feat). 
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Sultan-Abu Sa'ld. His siege of Herat from Dhu al-Qa' cl a to Dhu al-Hijja 
865 (end of August to the beginning of October 1461) was unsuccess¬ 
ful, however, and disagreement among his amirs prevented him from 
engaging Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, who was returning from Transoxiana after 
making peace with Muhammad-Juki. 85 He retired to Astarabad, but the 
approach of Sultan-Abu Satd’s superior army forced him to abandon 
the city in Muharram 866/October 1461 and flee back to Adaq. 86 


The Third Period of Qazaqliq 

Again Sultan-Husain sought refuge in Khorazm and again he attempted 
to enter into negotiations with Mustafa Khan. But the latter, aware of 
Sultan-Husain’s intentions, was reluctant to do so and left Vazlr. In 
his absence, Sultan-Husain occupied the town, and in a humanitarian 
gesture allowed some of its inhabitants, who had been forcibly resettled 
from Urgench when Mustafa Khan established it, to return home. 
He then took Urgench and Khiva, and again attempted to organize 
his forces for a campaign to Khorasan, but hearing that Sultan-Abu 
Sa'ld’s amirs had assembled a powerful defence force, he retreated to 
Khorazm. 87 

Not until 868/1464 did he make another attempt to conquer Kho¬ 
rasan from Sultan-Abu Satd. Plundering and pillaging all the way 
from Nisa to Turshiz, he met Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s army in the vicinity 
of Turshiz and repelled it with a small force of eighty to ninety men. 88 
But Turshiz was still far from Herat, so Sultan-Husain retreated to 
Marv and then escaped north to Khorazm, when he was pursued and 


85 For the account of the siege, see Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa’dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 
1242-46; Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:126-27; and Isfizarl, Rauzat al-janndt 2:251-56. 
For a translation and discussion of Samarqandl’s account, see Jurgen Paul, “Wehrhafte 
Stadter: Belagerungen von Herat, 1448-1468,” Asiatische Studien/Etudes asiatiques 58, 
no. 1 (2004): 177-80. 

86 On this occasion he lost his way during an extremely dark night and his horses 
became mired in a swamp—Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:127. 

87 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:129. 

88 Khvandamlr says that Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s army numbered between 3,000 and 
4,000—Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:130. According to Babur, Sultan-Husain defeated 
Sultan-Abu Sa'id’s force of 3,000 with only sixty braves [yigit) —Babur, Babur-nama, 
fol. 165a. Daulatshah regarded “the battle of Turshiz” as Sultan-Husain’s third 
heroic feat (although he vastly overstated the size of Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s army)—see 
Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu‘ara\ 522-24. 
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attacked by a group of Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s amirs. Along the way, he 
made a daring attempt to recapture Khiva, which he had lost in the 
meantime. 89 

This time he had to endure a very long and difficult period of 
political vagabondage in the deserts of Khorazm that would last about 
seven and a half years. 90 In total, Sultan-Husain spent around ten years 
roaming around in the Qara Qum desert in the Marv and Khorazm 
regions, as well as in the Qipchaq steppe, as a freebooting cossack. 91 
This was a time of great physical hardship and deprivation, of setting 
up and breaking camp, and of encounters with passing caravans and 
wandering holy men, much like the evocative scenes depicted by the 
mysterious painter Siyah Qalam (see fig. 2). 92 During this third period of 
qazaqliq , he tried to enlist the aid of the supreme khan of the Uzbeks, 
Abu al-Khair Khan, who controlled the Qipchaq steppe, but Abu al- 
Khair Khan’s death in 873/1468 and the ensuing political turmoil cut 
the project short. 93 


The Conquest of Khorasan and Accession to the Throne of Herat 

After Abu al-Khair Khan’s death, Sultan-Husain left the Qipchaq 
steppe with a small force to attempt once again to conquer Khorasan 
by himself. The city of Herat did not welcome the news, however, and 
prepared to defend itself against him, a situation lasting roughly four 
months, from December 1468 to March 1469. 94 In the meantime, the 
report was received of the death of Sultan-Abu Satd on 22 Rajab 
873/February 5, 1469 at Qarabagh in the province of Arran, after 
his disastrous attempt to take Azerbaijan from the Aq Qoyunlu leader 
Uzun Hasan. 95 


89 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:130—31. 

90 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:131-32; and Isfizan, Rauiat al-jamdt 2:275. 

91 For a reference to his qazaqliq in the Qipchaq steppe, see Samarqandl, Matla'-i 
sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1312. 

92 For a discussion of the painting, see Roxburgh, Turks, 157. 

93 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:132—33. 

94 See Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1344-45; and Paul, “Wehrhafte 
Stadter,” 180-81. See also Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:287-89. 

95 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:133; and Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 
1346-53. For the background to Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s conflict with the Aq Qoyunlu and 
a description of the course of the battle, see Woods, Aqquyunlu, 98-99. For the vic¬ 
tory proclamations ( fath-ndmas ) issued by Uzun Hasan on the occasion, see L. Fekete, 
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When Sultan-Ahmad Mlrza, the governor of Samarqand and Sultan- 
Abu Sahd’s heir-apparent, was informed by the governor of Herat that 
Sultan-Husain was approaching the city, he headed for Khorasan with 
the armies of Transoxiana. He was joined at Andikhud by his brother, 
Sultan-Mahmud Mlrza. In view of the death of Sultan-Abu Satd and 
the fact that the remnants of Sultan-Abu Satd’s defeated army had 
joined Sultan-Husain, the two decided to abandon Khorasan and return 
to Samarqand. 96 The way was now clear for Sultan-Husain to take 
Herat, and on 10 Ramadan 873/March 24, 1469, he occupied it and 
proclaimed himself ruler in the Bagh-i Zaghan (the Ravens’ Garden), 
the traditional seat of government in the city. The Friday prayer sermon 
(/ khutba ) was read in his name in the congregational mosque. 97 

Intent on re-establishing order as soon as possible, Sultan-Husain 
appointed Amir Shaikh-Abu Sa'ld Khan Darmiyan as darugha , or gov¬ 
ernor, of the city, charging him with eliminating troublesome elements. 98 
He issued decrees assuring the religious classes of his support and of 
his intention to enforce the SharT'a." He also contracted an important 
political marriage to Shahr-Banu Begim, who was the daughter of 
Sultan-Abu Satd, thus making a symbolic connection between his 
regime and that of his senior and respected predecessor. 100 He also 
constructed a new royal garden to serve as the seat of government—the 
Bagh-i Murad, which was later renamed the Bagh-i Jahanara. 101 

In 873/1469, Sultan-Husain first minted coins that contained the 
formula “bih bud,” which appears to have become a kind of personal 
device. 102 Seriously misjudging the religio-political climate of Herat, 


Einfuhrung in die persische Palaographie: 101 persische Dokumente, ed. G. Hazai (Budapest: 
Akademiai Kiado, 1977), nos. 11-13. 

96 IsfizarT, Rauidt al-janndt 2:320ff; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:133-34. 

97 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:134-35; and Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa’dain, vol. 2, 
pt. 3, 1366-67. Daulatshah regards this as Sultan-Husain’s fourth heroic feat—see 
Daulatshah,7a^Ajrat al-shu‘ara\ 524-25. 

98 For the term darugha , see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elements 1:319, s.v. 
daruga. 

99 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:134—35. 

100 Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa‘daiti, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1372; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 
4:136. He later divorced her and married her sister Payanda-Sultan Begim. For both 
women, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 25, nos. 1.6.1.5 (b), 1.6.1.5 (c). 

101 For a description, see Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1373-75; and 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:136. 

102 See Ishzarl, Rauidt al-janndt 2:330; and Stephen Album, Sylloge of Islamic Coins in 
the Ashmolean, vol. 9, Iran after the Mongol Invasion (Oxford: Ashmolean Museum, 2001), xv. 
For examples of coins containing the formula in a central lozenge, see Forschungsstelle 
fiir islamische Numismatik (FINT), Tubingen, HK3F5, Astarabad 873; and American 
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however, he toyed with the notion of mentioning the names of the 
twelve Shi ite imams in the khutba and on his coinage, but he was dis¬ 
suaded by a group of what Khvandamlr calls “Hanafite fanatics who 
held great power in Herat.” 103 In fact, the city was overwhelmingly 
Sunni at the time, a confessional orientation that Shahrukh had vig¬ 
orously promoted. While the family of the Prophet (<ahl al-bait ) had 
always been held in high esteem in pre-Safavid Sunni Iran, its specific 
mention in such political contexts as the Friday public sermon and on 
coinage must have been interpreted by the Hanafite religious establish¬ 
ment as a provocation. The reason for Sultan-Husain’s apparent plan 
to use Shiite references should perhaps be sought not in his desire to 
adopt a decidedly Twelver Shiite orientation but in the popular belief 
in the esoteric role of the imams, and in the influence of charismatic 
Sufis among Turko-Mongolian peoples. He had been exposed to these 
influences during his many years of qazaqliq in Khorazm, far removed 
from the institutionalized forms of Islamic belief and practice that 
characterized the urban oases of Khorasan. 

An incident in his early career will serve to illustrate this particular 
type of spirituality that combined Sufi and shamanistic elements in the 


Numismatic Society, New York, 1974.76.266, Herat 895 (reproduced in Linda Komaroff, 
“The Epigraphy of Timurid Coinage: Some Preliminary Remarks,” American Numismatic 
Society Museum Notes 31 (1986): 227, plate 38, no. 20). My thanks to Michael Bates of 
the American Numismatic Society for his expert advice and assistance with the iden¬ 
tifications. The meaning of the formula bill bud, which also appears on various objets 
d’art of Sultan-Husain’s, such as his wine cup, and which was even the name of his 
favourite horse, has never been satisfactorily explained. See V V Bartol’d, “Behbud,” 
in V V Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 4, ed. V M. Masson (Moscow: Nauka, 1966), 354-55; 
Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, app. H; and Abolala Soudavar, Art of the Persian 
Courts: Selections from the Art and History Trust Collection (New York: Rizzoli, 1992), 93. 
Roziya Mukminova connected its use with the tamgha tax, the right to collect which 
had apparendy been given by Sultan-Husain to a certain Amir Bihbud who had been 
a loyal follower during his qazaqliq days—see R. G. Mukminova, Ocherki po istorii remesla 
v Samarkande i Bukhare v XVI veke (Tashkent: Fan, 1976), 207-9. I would like to suggest 
that, while it may have been associated with an individual by this name, the formula 
bih bud (He was good) may also have contained a witty response to the famous motto of 
the Sasanian ruler Khusrau Anushirvan, who was regarded as a model of kingship in 
medieval Iran, which read, bih mih na mih bih (It is the good man who is great, not the 
great man who is good). For this phrase, which was supposedly engraved on Anushlrvan’s 
seal ring, and the famous story of the opening of his tomb by the ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Ma’mun, which was frequendy cited in Persian mirrors for princes, see Charles-Henri 
de Fouchecour, Moralia: Les notions morales dans la litterature persane du au 7’/13’ siecle 
(Paris: Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1986), 50 n. 90. 

103 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:136. For the incident, see also Samarqandl, Matla ‘-i 
sa’dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1391-92. 
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person of the holy man. In 875/1470, when he set out to recapture 
Herat from Yadgar-Muhammad, Sultan-Husain stopped at the hos¬ 
tel ( langar ) of a charismatic recluse named Baba Khaki, near Bagh-i 
Ribat. 104 When the latter heard of Sultan-Husain’s approach, he came 
out to greet him and presented him with a standard, a sheep, and a loaf 
of bread called gomech . 105 He afterwards accompanied Sultan-Husain 
for a distance, gave him his own spear, and pointing three times in the 
direction of Herat, he uttered a cry and disappeared. Thus spiritually 
fortified, Sultan-Husain went on to conquer Herat. 106 This incident 
is reminiscent of the prophesy made to Temur by the dervish Baba 
Sangu just before his conquest of Khorasan, as well as that made to 
the Aq Qoyunlu leader Uzun Hasan by the shaman-like figure Baba 
Abd al-Rahman Shaml. 107 

Sultan-Husain’s first period of rule in Herat was to last only about 
fifteen months. The challenge to him came from Yadgar-Muhammad 
Mlrza (d. 875/1470), another great-grandson of Shahrukh’s, who had 
first been supported by Jahanshah Qara Qoyunlu against Sultan-Abu 
Sahd, and then, after Jahanshah’s death, by the Aq Qoyunlu Uzun 
Hasan. 108 Uzun Hasan had given Sultan-Abu Sa'ld over to him for 
execution at Qarabagh in 873/1469, ostensibly in revenge for Sultan- 
Abu Sard’s execution of his grandmother Gauharshad, back in 861/ 
1457, and he now supported him with a large military contingent in 
his claim to what he perceived as his hereditary right to Khorasan. 109 
Yadgar-Muhammad was successful at first in capturing Astarabad 
and the province of Jurjan, 110 but he was then defeated by Sultan- 
Husain in battle on the plain of Chinaran, near Mashhad, in Rabf 


101 He has not been identified, but he appears to fit the profile of the mashdyikh-i Turk, 
who were affiliated with the lineages of such YasavT shaikhs as Isma'll Ata who were 
popular among the nomadic Turkic population—see Devin DeWeese, “YasavT §ayhs in 
the Timurid Era: Notes on the Social and Political Role of Communal Sufi Affiliations 
in the 14th and 15th Centuries,” Oriente Moderno, n.s., 15, no. 2 (1996), 1:182—85. 

105 Komech or gomech, a kind of flat-bread baked in embers, was one of the many 
varieties of Turkish bread, for which see Peter B. Golden, “Chopsticks and Pasta in 
Medieval Turkic Cuisine,” Rocznik Orientalistyczny 49, no. 2 (1994): 77. 

106 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:149. 

107 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:543; and Woods, Aqquyunlu, 82-84. 

108 For Yadgar-Muhammad, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 46, no. 4.9.3.1. 

109 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:139, 4:146; and Woods, Aqquyunlu, 112. In one 
of his victory proclamations over Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, Uzun Hasan stated that he was 
“granting” Transoxiana and Khorasan to Yadgar-Muhammad—see Fekete, Einfuhrung 
in die persische Paldographu, 154-55, no. 13. 

110 IsfizarT, Rautflt al-jannat 2:334—35; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:139. 
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I 874/September 1469. 111 In the fath-nama he issued on this occasion, 
Sultan-Husain states contemptuously that, “the vision of the throne of 
royalty took hold of [Yadgar-Muhammad’s] mind,” after the death of 
Sultan-Abu Sa'ld Mlrza, but that his Turkmen army was no match for 
his own, and he attributed the victory to his trusted amir Hasan-Shaikh 
Temur, whom he now appointed to Astarabad. 112 

Yadgar-Muhammad again requested aid from Uzun Hasan, and 
with a cavalry force of 2,000, he returned to invade Khorasan, taking 
Sabzavar after profiting from internal troubles in Quhistan. On the first 
of Ramadan 874/March 4, 1470, Sultan-Husain left Herat for Sabzavar 
and recaptured it, thereby securing Quhistan. 113 But when the news 
arrived that reinforcements had arrived for Yadgar-Muhammad from 
Uzun Hasan’s son Sultan-Khalll, the amirs and soldiers of Khorasan, 
including Amir Hasan-Shaikh Temur, started to desert to Yadgar- 
Muhammad’s side. Sultan-Husain lost confidence and retreated, first 
to Mashhad, then, on news of further desertions, to the banks of the 
Murghab, where he was met by Amir Muzaffar Barias, who had orga¬ 
nized the Arlat tribe to join him. 114 Against the backdrop of popular 
disturbances that were taking place in Herat, some amirs pledged their 
allegiance to Payanda-Sultan Begim, who was Yadgar-Muhammad’s 
aunt. This paved the way for Yadgar-Muhammad’s takeover of the city 
on 6 Muharram 875/July 5, 1470, and the khutba was read in his name, 
although subsequently it was to be preceded by the name of Uzun 
Hasan, who had been instrumental in bringing him to power. 115 

In his victory proclamation, issued on the occasion of his accession 
in Herat, Yadgar-Muhammad justified his claim to the throne and pro¬ 
vided some interesting insights into the relationship between the various 
branches of the Timurid family, as well as his view of Sultan-Husain’s 


111 Daulatshah,7a?;£iral al-shu’ara’, 526-27 (although Daulatshah states the month 
was Safar). It is the fifth in Daulatshah’s list of Sultan-Husain’s heroic feats. See also 
Isfizan, Rauiat al-jannat 2:343; Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:140-41; and Woods, 
Aqquyunlu, 112. 

112 Naval, Asnad, 349. For Amir Hasan-Shaikh Temur Jalayir, see Ando, Timuridische 
Entire, 214. 

113 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jannat 2:344—46; and Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:143. For the 
text of the victory proclamation, see Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-inshd\ 287. 

114 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jannat 2:346-48; and Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:144-46. The 
Arlat tribe would later achieve great prominence under Sultan-Husain. 

115 Isfizan, Rauiat al-jannat 2:350 (although the edition gives the incorrect date of 
895); and Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:146—47 (thus only in Khvandamir), See also 
Woods, Aqquyunlu, 113. 
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period of qazaqliq , 116 He states that “from the very beginning of this (i.e., 
Timurid) dynasty,” sovereignty had belonged to the Shahrukhid branch, 
to which Yadgar-Muhammad belonged. But when his father (Sultan- 
Muhammad) and uncle (Abu al-Qasim Babur) died while he was still a 
child, his patrimony was taken from him by Sultan-Abu Sa‘ld, a member 
of the Mlranshahid branch. As for Sultan-Husain, who belonged to 
the Umar-Shaikhid branch of the family, Yadgar-Muhammad states 
that, because Sultan-Abu Satd held power, Sultan-Husain “had washed 
his hands of all claims to rule, just like his forebears.” 117 In several 
contemptuous references to Sultan-Husain’s many years of qazaqliq , he 
states that, “for years he wandered around, dazed and perplexed, in 
the deserts and wastelands,” which he says were “his normal habitat 
and accustomed places of refuge,” and where he and his followers, “in 
accordance with their nature and the propensity of their kind, joined 
the wild animals and [other] vagabonds.” He blames Sultan-Husain 
for imposing severe burdens on the people of Khorasan when he first 
took power in Herat and chastises him for “stretching out the hand of 
tyranny and carelessness to seize illegally the property of Muslims” in 
order to assemble his army. This, despite the fact that he had already 
amassed a large quantity of booty. Now, “in the shadow of Yadgar- 
Muhammad’s justice,” the people of Herat had finally found refuge 
from Sultan-Husain’s “rapaciousness.” 118 

At the same time, Yadgar-Muhammad informed Uzun Hasan that 
Khorasan had been devastated on account of the constant troop 
movements. No agricultural activity had taken place in the entire 
region between Jajarm and the Murghab River, and as a result, he 
was unable to reward the Turkmen amirs who had helped him come 
to power. 119 Having taken up residence in Herat, they began to tyran¬ 
nize the population, and their presence, which had become increas¬ 
ingly difficult to control, would undercut Uzun Hasan’s efforts to keep 
Yadgar-Muhammad on the Timurid throne in Herat. 120 

Despite experiencing several serious political setbacks, which included 
the defection to Yadgar-Muhammad’s side of the warden (kutvdl) of the 


116 For the text of the document, see Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha 1 al-insha 1 , 284-86. 

117 Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha 1 al-insha\ 284—85. 

118 Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha 1 al-insha 1 , 285—86. 

119 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:352-53. 

120 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:351-52, 2:358; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:147. 
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Ikhtiyar al-Dln fortress, who had been appointed by Sultan-Husain, 121 
and after warding off another attack by several sons of the late Sultan- 
Abu Sa'ld, Sultan-Husain mustered a force of about 850 men in order 
to “liberate” the population of Khorasan from the depredations of the 
Turkmen tribesmen. 122 Launching a surprise raid across the Murghab 
River from the area of Maimana and Faryab, he reached Herat on 
the eve of 23 Safar 875/August 21, 1470, and after making a vow at 
the shrine of ‘Abdullah Ansarl at Gazurgah, he entered the Ravens’ 
Garden residence in the middle of the night. Yadgar-Muhammad, 
who had been found asleep on the roof of a garden pavilion in the 
Bagh-i Shamal, was brought before Sultan-Husain, who berated the 
nineteen-year-old youth for having brought shame on the Timurid house 
by using Turkmen tribesmen to capture “the throne of Shahrukh.” 
Yadgar-Muhammad was then executed on the order of Sultan-Husain, 
and when the Turkmen learned of the execution, they abandoned the 
city. 123 The Timurid amir ‘Alljalayir, who was held responsible for the 
looting of the Ravens’ Garden residence during the course of the raid, 
was also executed. 124 Not surprisingly, the Timurid historians Mu'in 
al-Dln Isfizarl and Daulatshah Samarqandl regarded the raid as an 
exceedingly brave and daring action on the part of Sultan-Husain, and 
Zahlr al-Dln Muhammad Babur later compared it to his own surprise 
capture of Samarqand in 1500, examining the similarities and differ¬ 
ences between the two events, point by point. 125 

On 23 Safar 875/August 21, 1470, on the same day that Yadgar- 
Muhammad was executed, Sultan-Husain acceded to the throne of 


121 See Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:353-55. 

122 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:357-58; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:149. Daulat¬ 
shah suggests that he had 1,000 experienced men and cites the following exchange 
between Sultan-Husain and his amir s: “Is it fitting that, as long as I am alive, such 
injustice should continue in the lands of Islam?” To which they apparently replied, 
“May a thousand souls pledge themselves for the padshah of Islam! We regard this war 
as being on a par with the great jihad.” See Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu'ara 530. 

123 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:358-66; Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:149-51; and 
Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu'ara\ 530-31. 

124 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:366-67 (although the other Jalayir amirs were pardoned, 
they chose to disperse); Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:151; and Daulatshah, TazJdrat al- 
shu c ard\ 531 (Daulatshah gives the incorrect date of 27 Safar). 

125 See Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:363-64; and Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu'ard’, 528. 
Both compared it to the tale of the Sasanian Bahrain Gur’s night raid on the emperor 
of China, and Daulatshah regarded it as the sixth of Sultan-Husain’s heroic feats. See 
also Babur, Babur-nama, fols. 85a-b; and Dale, Garden of the Eight Paradises, 114-15. 
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Herat for the second time. 126 There has been some confusion about 
whether 873/1469 or 875/1470 should be taken as the beginning of 
Sultan-Husain’s reign in Khorasan. Isfizarl, a contemporary of the 
events, argued that it was 873/1469 on the grounds that Sultan-Husain 
first minted coins on that date. 127 In fact, because the period between 
Yadgar-Muhammad’s capture of the city and Sultan-Husain’s second 
accession lasted only about forty-eight days, it seems appropriate to 
accept 873/1469 as the starting point of his rule in Herat, which 
would last roughly thirty-seven years until his death on 11 Dhu al-Hijja 
911/May 5, 1506. 128 


The Timurid Dual Administrative Structure 

One would think that, after a decade of intermittant vagabondage in 
the deserts of the Qara Qum and in the Qipchaq steppe, Sultan-Husain 
would have been ill-prepared to deal with the administration of the 
complex social, religious, and economic relations that characterized a 
sophisticated urban oasis like Herat. But, at the time of his first acces¬ 
sion in Herat in 873/1469, he quickly assembled an administrative 
body consisting on the one hand of some of the amirs who had been 
with him during his periods of qazaqliq and who already held various 
military posts and household service appointments, and on the other of 
professional bureaucrats who had served in the administrations of his 
Timurid predecessors. Before discussing the most important appoint¬ 
ments Sultan-Husain made at the time of his accession, it would be 
instructive to provide a brief description of the structure of the Timurid 
administrative system in order to appreciate the kinds of changes that 
were introduced into it during his reign. 

Since it had emerged from the household guard establishment, 
the Timurid government was dominated by the military and based 
on the Chinggisid ranking of military offices, such as amir (Turkic 
beg, Mongolian noyori) and tovachi. 129 As indicated earlier, in keeping 


126 Isfizarl, Rauidt al-jannat 2:368; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:151. See also 
Woods , Aqquyunlu, 113. 

127 See Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:330, 2:318. 

128 For the date of his death, see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:319. 

129 The tovachi, or troop inspector, was charged with mustering the army—see 
Manz, Rise and Rule of Tamerlane , 173; and Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
1:260, s.v. tovaci. 
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with the patrimonial nature of the Timurid polity, titles such as the 
Taster ( bokdviil ), the Cup-bearer ( suchi ), the Falconer ( qushchi ), and the 
Cheetah-keeper ( barschi ), denoted household service positions as well as 
government appointments. The household establishment also included 
the trusted Insider, denoted by the title ichki (or muqarrab), who did not 
have defined duties but who was in constant attendance on the ruler 
and served him in an advisory capacity. 130 There were also individu¬ 
als with special hereditary privileges, such as those designated tarkhan , 
who enjoyed judicial and tax immunity and unrestricted access to the 
ruler. 131 

The requirements of ruling over a sedentary population in the agrar¬ 
ian oases of Central Asia and Iran, however, necessitated the adoption 
of the traditional Perso-Islamic administrative system of the divan, 
which was concerned primarily with financial and bureaucratic mat¬ 
ters, including chancery correspondence. 132 The Timurid administration 
thus acquired a dichotomous structure that distinguished between the 
“military” and “civilian” branches of government, and that functionally 
corresponded to the cultural division that existed in Timurid society 
between the Turkic and Tajik (Iranian) spheres, respectively. 133 The 
duality of administrative functions on which Timurid government was 
based replicated the relationship that existed in previous post-Mongol 
states, such as those of the Yuan and the Ilkhanids, between the Mongol 
military and indigenous Chinese and Iranian bureaucrats. 134 

The early Timurid administration consisted of the dwdn-i tovachi, 
which dealt with military affairs and was controlled by the Barlas 
tribe, and the dwdn-i a 7 d, which dealt with administrative and financial 
affairs, as well as with judicial matters involving the yarghu court of 


130 For the title ichki, see chap. 1, p. 34 above. 

131 p or t [ le term tarkhan, see Doerfer, Turkische unci mongolische Elemente 2:460-74; and 
Allsen, “Spiritual Geography,” 130. 

132 p or t he history 0 f d le d^an in Iran, see The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. 
“Dlwan, iv. Iran” (by Ann K. S. Lambton). 

133 See Hans Robert Roemer, ed. and trans., Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzeit: Das 
Saraf-namd des Abdallah Marwand in kritischer Auswertung (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 
1952), 169-72; Roemer, “Successors of Timur,” 132; Manz, Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, 
167-70; and Ando, Timuridische Emire, 223-54. For the term Tajik and its alternative 
forms, Tazik and Tazhik, see Subtelny, “Symbiosis,” 48. 

134 On this point, see Donald Ostrowski, “The Tamma and the Dual-Administrative 
Structure of the Mongol Empire,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 61, 
no. 2 (1998): 270-76 (although his comments relate more to provincial administration); 
and Melville, “ Keshig in Iran,” 144. 
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investigation. 135 Previously, scholars maintained that the dwan-i aba (or 
dwan-i buzurg) referred to the military administration, but Shiro Ando 
demonstrated that it was the equivalent of the dwan-i mdl, which was 
in keeping with historical usage. 13,1 Because Persian was the language 
of the bureaucratic administration and chancery correspondence, the 
dwan-i add was regarded as the divan of the Persians. Often inheriting 
their positions or having served in the administrations of previous rul¬ 
ers, the Persian secretaries ( navisandagdn-i Tajik) who staffed it and who 
held the title of vazir, exhibited remarkable professional continuity. 137 
As for the dwan-i tovachi , because it was dominated by Turko-Mongolian 
amirs, and staffed by Turkish secretaries {navisandagdn-i Turk), many of 
whose names attest to their Uighur scribal ( bakhshi) backgrounds, it was 
sometimes dubbed the divan of the Turks. 138 To demonstrate the dis¬ 
tinction between the Turkic and Persian administrative spheres, ‘Allshir 
Nava’l referred to the two divans in a literary context by means of the 
rhyming phrases, Turk aivdni (the Turkish assembly hall) and Sort divdni 
(the Persian bureaucracy). 139 

The highest ranking personnel of both divans had the title amir, or 
military commander. In accordance with the Chinggisid ranking of 
offices, the amirs of the divdn-i tovachi had precedence over those of the 
divdn-i mdl. 140 Collectively, the amirs of the two divans were known as 


135 See Ando, Timuridische Emire, 224-27. 

136 For which see Ann K. S. Lambton, Continuity and Change in Medieval Persia: Aspects 
of Administrative, Economic and Social History, 11th— 14th Century (n.p.: The Persian Heritage 
Foundation, Bibliotheca Persica, 1988), 28-29; and Mukhammad Ibn Khindushakh 
Nakhchivam [Nakhjivanl], Dastur al-katib ft ta'iin al-maratib (Rukovodstvo dlia pistsa pri 
opredelenii stepenei) \Dastur al-katib Jt ta'yin al-maratib ], ed. A. A. Ali-zade, 2 vols. in 3 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1964), 2:163-64. 

137 See Mu'izz al-ansdb, fol. 159b; Ando, Timuridische Emire, 237-38; and The Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Dlwan, iv. Iran” (by Ann K. S. Lambton), 333. 

138 See Mu'izz al-ansab, fol. 159a; and the lists below. The traditional role of the 
bakhshis had been to keep records for the tovachk during the mustering of troops—see 
Ando, Timuridische Emire, 234 n. 10. For the term bakhshi, see Doerfer, Turkische und 
mongolische Elemente 2:271-77, s.v. bahsi; and Subtelny, “‘All Shir Naval,” 799. 

139 See Subtelny, “ Vaqfya of Mir ‘All Sir,” 262. For the term Sart as a synonym for 
Tajik, see The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Sart” (by W. Barthold and M. E. 
Subtelny), 67. 

140 For a discussion of the depiction of the relative positions of the two divans in 
an early Timurid drawing of the court of Temur’s grandson Khalll-Sultan, with the 
personnel of the divdn-i tovachi on the right and the personnel of the divdn-i a'ld, includ¬ 
ing the Persian vazirs, on the left, see Shiro Ando, “Zum timuridischen Staatswesen: 
Eine Interpretation des Miniaturentwurfs in Diez A. Fol. 74,” in ffafar Name: Memorial 
Volume of Felix Tauer, ed. Rudolf Vesely and Eduard Gombar (Prague: Enigma, 1996), 
28-30, 33 (for the illustration). 
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the umdrd-yi buzurg (Turkic, ulugh begler), and their respective heads had 
the title chief amir {amir al-umara ). It is unclear whether this double 
system was maintained under the later Timurids, and it is possible that 
one chief amir headed both divans. 141 Originally, the divan amirs were 
of Turkic origin, but in Sultan-Husain’s time, Tajik bureaucrats began 
to be appointed as heads of the divan-i aid , a departure from earlier 
Timurid practice. By the middle of the fifteenth century, the divan-i 
aid was dominated by the enduring Persian office of vazir, as Tajiks 
asserted their professional competence in bureaucratic and financial 
affairs over the Turkic military branch. 142 As we shall see in the next 
chapter, Persians were even granted membership in the household 
establishment, the traditional preserve of the Turko-Mongolian military 
elite, with its roots in the keshik guard corps. 

At the time of his accession, Sultan-Husain followed Timurid tradi¬ 
tion and appointed his nephew Muhammad-Sultan, known as Kichik 
Mlrza, as head of his administration. 143 He also made several key 
appointments of Persian bureaucrats who had served under his Timurid 
predecessors, thereby ensuring a degree of administrative continuity. 
Especially noteworthy was his appointment of Qutb al-Dln Ta’us 
Simnani, the scion of a family claiming descent from the Sasanian 
king Bahrain Gur, who had been vazir to both Abu al-Qasim Babur 
and Sultan-Abu Sahd, as mushrif (overseer) of the vazirs in the divan-i 
a id. Qutb al-Dln Ta’us had focused his energies as vazir on reviving the 
agriculture of Khorasan, in recognition of which Abu al-Qasim Babur 
had granted him his native province of Simnan as a soyurghal. After 
Sultan-Abu Sa'id’s defeat at Qarabagh, Uzun Hasan had invited him 
to join his administration, but Qutb al-Dln refused, evidently prefer¬ 
ring Timurid service to that of the Aq Qoyunlu Turkmen. 144 Others 
who were appointed vazirs at the time included Saif al-Dln Muzaffar 


141 Under Sultan-Abu Sa'Td’, the overseer (mushrif) of the vazirs of the divan-i a'ld 
was the intermediary between the amirs and the vazirs —see Ando, Timuridische Entire, 
238; and Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 388. 

142 See Ando, Timuridische Entire, 227-31, 236; and Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Dlvanbegl, 
i. The Timurid Period” (by Shiro Ando). 

143 Isfizarl, Rauzat al-jannat 2:321-22; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:138. For 
Muhammad-Sultan, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 33, no. 3.1.4.1. He was the son of 
Sultan-Husain’s sister Aka Beki, and Mlrza Sultan-Ahmad, who was the son of Mlrza 
Sayyidl-Ahmad b. Mlranshah, and who is not to be confused with Sultan-Ahmad 
Mlrza, the son of Sultan-Abu Sa id Mlrza. 

144 See Samarqandl, Math'-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1370; Isfizan, Rauzat al-jannat 2:313; 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:138, 4:328; and Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 380—90. 
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Shabankara, a member of a prominent family from Fars province, 145 
‘Abdullah Akhtab, another former vazir of Sultan-Abu Sa‘ld’s, 146 and 
Nizam al-Dln Bakhtiyar Simnani, who had been in charge of the 
revenue administration of the province of Badghls. 147 Qutb al-Dln 
Muhammad Khvafi, who had also been in Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s service, 
was appointed sadr. m 

Apart from the military personnel who were already in his entourage 
and who held household service appointments dating from his periods 
of qazaqliq and short tenures at Marv and Astarabad, Sultan-Husain 
was joined by powerful amirs who had been in the service of Sultan-Abu 
Sa'ld. 149 Amir Sayyid-Murad Ughlaqchi, for example, and many of his 
relatives and tribal forces who had been with Sultan-Abu Sa'ld at the 
battle at Qarabagh came to Flerat at this time to assure for themselves 
a place in this new Timurid political enterprise. 150 Besides the Barlas, 
Arlat, and Jalayir, who were particularly favoured by Sultan-Husain on 
account of the political and military support they gave him during his 
extended period of qazaqliq , the Turko-Mongolian tribes represented 
in his administration were the Arghun, Qunghrat, Turkmen (especially 
the Sanjan branch), Tarkhan, Uzbek, Uchikday (especially the Nukuz 
and Qipchaq branches), and the Uighur. 151 Some of these, notably 
the Barlas, Arlat, and Tarkhan, enjoyed hereditary privileges; others, 
such as the Jalayir and Qunghrat, came to prominence only in Sultan- 
Husain’s time. As for the Uighur and Nukuz, who did not belong to 


145 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:313; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:138. For the 
biographical notice on him see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:329—30; and Khvandamlr, 
Dastur al-vuzara’, 399-400. 

146 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 391. 

147 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 394. 

148 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:313; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:138, 4:321-22. 

149 For the appointments made by Sultan-Husain from the time of his stint at Marv 
in 861/1457 until ca. 878/1473-74, see Mu'izz al-ansab, fols. 156b—159b. Commissioned 
by Shahrukh, the Mu'izz al-ansab was continued in Sultan-Husain’s reign to the year 
878/1473-74 and probably beyond. For a breakdown of the lists of amirs ( divan-i tovachi 
and divan-i mal, or divan-i a ‘la), tovachis (troop inspectors), parvanachis (heads of the chan¬ 
cery), muhrdars (keepers of the seal), navisandagan-i Turk (Turkic scribes), navisandagdn-i 
Tdzik (Persian scribes), yurtchis (quartermasters), sadrs (overseers of religious offices and 
endowments), qorchis (quiver-bearers), bbkdviils (tasters), suchis (cup-bearers), qushchis 
(falconers), and barschis (cheetah-keepers), according to their tribal and clan affiliations, 
see Ando, Timuridische Entire, 194—200. 

150 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:313; Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:138; and Mu'izz 
al-ansab, fol. 157b. 

151 See Ando, Timuridische Emire, 200—217, 232-36. Tarkhan became a tribal designa¬ 
tion from the time of Sultan-Abu Sa'ld. 
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the paramount Timurid tribes, they played an important role in the 
household establishment as ichkis , 152 

On Bayram 873/April 14, 1469, a few weeks after his accession, 
Sultan-Husain was joined by his foster-brother ( kokdltash) ‘Allshir Uighur 
(844-906/1441 1501), who would become a pivotal political and 
cultural figure of his reign (see fig. 3). ‘Allshir came to Herat from 
Samarqand where he had been in the camp of Sultan-Abu SaTd’s son 
Sultan-Ahmad Mlrza, who had tried to take Khorasan himself after 
his father’s death. 153 On account of his family’s history of service to 
the Timurid house and his Uighur scribal background, 'Allshir was 
appointed keeper of the seal ( muhrddr ), and in 875/1470 he was named 
amir . 154 Assimilated into the royal household as an ichki , he acted chiefly 
as an adviser to Sultan-Husain without any defined administrative 
appointment. In the Persian sources he is often referred to simply as 
muqarrab-i hazrat-i sultdm, which indicates that he was a member of the 
guard/household establishment. 155 ‘Allshir’s position at the Timurid 
court may be regarded as having been akin to that of the prominent 
Yuan political figure Lien Hsi-hsien, who likewise hailed from a dis¬ 
tinguished Uighur family in Mongol service and who, as a member 
of the imperial guard corps of Qubilai Khan, served him chiefly in a 
trusted advisory capacity. 156 


152 See Ando, Timuridische Entire, 252-53, 271. 

153 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:137. On Bayram ('Id al-Fitr) he presented him with 
his panegyrical poem entitled Hildliyya. 

154 See Mu‘izz al-ansab, fols. 158a, 159a. 

155 Subtelny, “ All Shir Nava’i,” 805-6; and The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. 
“Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’l” (by M. E. Subtelny). My remarks about ‘Allshir’s position at 
the Timurid court in relation to the paramount tribes are to be supplemented by 
the interpretation presented here of his membership in Sultan-Husain’s household 
establishment. 

156 See Hsiao, “Lien Hsi-hsien,” 480—82. For the assimilation of such culturally 
proficient individuals with scribal backgrounds into the Yuan imperial guard, see 
I. de Rachewiltz, “Yeh-lti Ch’u-ts’ai (1189-1243), Yeh-lii Chu (1221-1285),” in de 
Rachewiltz et al., In the Service of the Khan , 151-52. It is noteworthy that Hsi-hsien was 
as steeped in the dominant sedentary culture of Chinese Confucianism as was 'Allshir 
in Perso-Islamic literature and learning. For the cultural role of Uighurs in the various 
Mongol and post-Mongol states, see A. A. Semenov, “Ocherk kul’turnoi roli uigurov 
v mongol’skikh gosudarstvakh,” in Materialy po istorii i. kul’ture uigurskogo naroda, ed. G. S. 
Sadvakasov (Alma Ata: Nauka, 1978), 22—48. 
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Chronological Summary of the Career of Sultan-Husain 

Control of Marv, 861/1457 (three to five months) 

Rabf II 861/March 1457—Sha'ban 861/July 1457 

First period of qazaqliq , Marv-Khorazm, 861-62/1457-58 (ca. fifteen 
months) 

861/1457—Dhu al-Hijja 862/October 1458 

First capture of Astarabad, 862-64/1458-60 (sixteen to seventeen 
months) 

10 Dhu al-Hijja 862/October 19, 1458—Jumada I 864/February- 
March 1460 

Second period of qazaqliq , Khorazm, 864-65/1460-61 (fourteen to 
fifteen months) 

Jumada I 864/February-March 1460—Sha'ban 865/May 1461 

Second capture of Astarabad, 865-66/1461 (four to five months) 
Sha'ban 865/May 1461 -Muharram 866/October 1461 

Third period of qazaqliq , Khorazm, 866-73/1461-69 (ca. seven and 
a half years) 

Muharram 866/October 1461- 10 Ramadan 873/March 24, 

1469 

Accession to the throne of Herat, 873-75/1469-70 (fifteen months) 
10 Ramadan 873/March 24, 1469—6 Muharram 875/July 5, 

1470 

[Yadgar-Muhammad in control of Herat 875/1470 (forty-eight days) 
6 Muharram 875/July 5, 1470—23 Safar 875/August 21, 1470] 

Recapture of Herat, 875-911/1470-1506 (ca. thirty-six years) 

23 Safar 875/August 21, 1470 11 Dhu al-Hijja 911/May 5, 

1506 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE: 
CENTRALIZING REFORMS AND THEIR OPPONENTS 


Financial Pressures and Short-term Solutions 

The high cost of rewarding old retainers and recruiting new personnel 
on accession placed severe pressures on the already strained financial 
resources of Sultan-Husain’s fledgling state. Added to this was the 
almost immediate necessity of having to deal militarily with the threat 
of rival claimants, particularly the many sons of Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, who 
asserted their claims to rule in accordance with the notion of corporate 
sovereignty. With the agriculture of Khorasan in decline as a result 
of the continual movement of troops (a complaint made already by 
Yadgar-Muhammad following his capture of Herat), the main tax base 
had become seriously eroded, and not even an agricultural specialist 
like Qutb al-Dln Ta’us could rectify the situation in the short term. 

In order to maintain the financial solvency of the state, extraordinary 
measures were called for. Traditionally, these included the levying of 
various kinds of poll taxes and other uncanonical taxes on the subject 
population. The vazir Khvaja Nizam al-Dln Bakhtiyar Simnani, for 
example, was entrusted with the task of uncovering latent sources of 
revenue ( jihdt-i ghdyibi ). He agreed to raise 3,000 tunxdns (30 million 
dinars) in this way for the divan. 1 But when it became evident that he 
would not be able to raise even half that sum, he foolishly suggested 
that some of the royal gardens of Herat, such as the Bagh-i Safid and 
the Bagh-i Zaghan, should be included in the category of latent sources 
of revenue and assessed. Not only was he dismissed by Sultan-Husain 
for the suggestion, but arrested and sent to prison, where he died. 2 

The fines imposed on high-ranking officials of the divan and the 
confiscation of their property, including that of their relatives, on 


1 For the turnan, which was equivalent to 10,000 dinars, see Walther Hinz, “The Value 
of the Toman in the Middle Ages,” in Ydd-Name-ye Iraniye Minorsky, ed. Mojtaba Minovi 
and Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1348/1969), 91. For the Timurid dinar, see app. 2, n. 194. 

2 Khvandannr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 394. 
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charges of embezzlement or other fiscal improprieties, occurred with 
such regularity that they can almost be regarded as having constituted 
in themselves a regular source of revenue for the state. 3 These often 
specious charges appear to have been motivated in part by the marked 
proclivity of divan officials to undermine their colleagues’ careers by 
casting aspersions on their probity in the conduct of financial affairs. 
Thus, it was not long before ‘Abdullah Akhtab denounced Qutb al-Dln 
Ta’us to Sultan-Husain, who then ordered him arrested and imprisoned. 
Not only was ‘Abdullah Akhtab promoted to Qutb al-Dln Ta’us’s old 
post of mushrif of the dwan-i a l ld , but the state coffers were replenished 
by the hefty sum of 300,000 kapaki dinars, which Qutb al-Dln Ta’us 
had been ordered to pay as a fine. 4 While Sultan-Husain was away on 
campaign against Yadgar-Muhammad in 874/1470, he left ‘Abdullah 
Akhtab in charge of the divan together with Nizam al-Dln Bakhtiyar 
Simnanl. Either acting on his own, or on instructions from Sultan- 
Husain, ‘Abdullah Akhtab imposed a head tax ( sarshumar) and dwelling 
tax ( sardshumdr) on the inhabitants of the city, and ordered them, under 
oath, to itemize everything they owned in cash and kind so that the tax 
to support the military ( zar-i lashkar) could be assessed on it. 5 

All of these poll taxes were collected in cash and were therefore 
extremely onerous for the subject population. This led to an uprising 
in the city against ‘Abdullah Akhtab. 6 When he learned of the popular 
unrest in Herat, Sultan-Husain dispatched ‘Allshir on the first of the 
many delicate diplomatic missions he would undertake during his career, 
with a royal order calling for ‘Abdullah Akhtab’s arrest and imprison¬ 
ment. Forewarned, ‘Abdullah Akhtab escaped to the court of Mlrza 
Sultan-Mahmud, where he would serve for many years as vazir. His 
colleague Nizam al-Dln Bakhtiyar was also arrested and stripped of 


3 A frequent occurence in the careers of vazlrs, to judge from such sources as 
Khvandamlr’s Dastur al-vuzara’. 

4 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:144. 

5 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 392; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:144. For these 
taxes, see Petrushevskii, gymledelie, 381; Fragner, “Social and Internal Economic Affairs,” 
549—50; and N. Makhmudov, “Feodal’naia renta i nalogi pri Timure i timuridakh,” 
Trudy Tadzhikskogo gosudarstvennogo universiteta, Seriia istoricheskikh nauk, vyp. 2, Voprosy istorii 
SSSR (Dushanbe, 1966): 246-48. The zar-i lashkar was also called nambardar , for which 
see n. 12 below. 

6 For the uprising, see also M. R. Arunova, “K istorii narodnykh vystuplenii v gosu- 
darstve timuridov v XV v.,” in Kratkie soobshcheniia Instituta vostokovedeniia, 37, Afganskii 
sbornik (1960): 34-36. 
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power, and Qutb al-Dln Ta’us SimnanI was then reinstated as mushrif 
of the divan. 7 

A graphic illustration of the continuity of Timurid bureaucratic 
administration is provided by the fact that, after Yadgar-Muhammad 
took Herat from Sultan-Husain in 875/1470, forcing him to leave 
the city for a short period, Qutb al-Dln Ta’us stayed on in Yadgar- 
Muhammad’s administration and was appointed amir of the dwan-i a c la 
and chief executive officer of the state ( ikhtiydr-i mulk va mal ). 8 At the 
time of Sultan-Husain’s second accession, however, Qutb al-Dln Ta’us 
declined to serve again in any capacity in the divan, no doubt thank¬ 
ful for having managed to navigate through the treacherous waters of 
bureaucratic service for as long as he had. 9 


Symbolic Measures on Accession to the Throne 

His ouster from Herat by Yadgar-Muhammad, and the rapidity with 
which his earlier administrative appointments had switched political 
sides, must have acted as a wake-up call for Sultan-Husain. At the time 
of his second accession in Safar 875/August 1470, it was clear that 
he needed to adopt long-term policies that would deal more effectively 
with problems, particularly in the area of fiscal and tax administration. 
Evidently apprehensive that his accession would signal new exactions, 
the inhabitants of Herat had started to compare his administration with 
that of previous rulers, particularly with that of Sultan-Abu Sa'ld. 10 
With the memory still fresh of the popular uprising that had taken 
place just a few months earlier in response to the imposition of the 
head and dwelling tax by his vazir ‘Abdullah Akhtab, Sultan-Husain 
went out of his way to gain popular support. 

The day after his accession, he publicly announced in the presence of 
the chief judge of Herat, Qutb al-Dln Ahmad al-Imaml (d. 878/1474), 
and the muhtasib, Kamal al-Dln Shaikh-Husain (d. 888/1483), that he 
intended to ameliorate the conditions of the subject population by 


7 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 392; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:144—45. 

8 IsfizarT, Rauzat al-jannat 2:354. According to Khvandamlr, he was appointed mushrif 
of the divan, while Yadgar-Muhammad’s aunt, Payanda-Sultan Begim, was named 
chief executive officer—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:147; and Khvandamlr, Dastur 
al-vuzara’, 388, where he is simply called vazir of the divan. 

9 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 389. 

10 IsfizarT, Rauidt al-jannat 2:370-71. 
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sparing them from the payment of various forms of arbitrary taxation 
that had apparently become the norm. 11 In order to revive both agri¬ 
culture and trade in the Herat region, he announced that no extraordi¬ 
nary taxes ( vujuh-i khariji) or tax in support of the military (zar-i lashkar, 
narnbardar )which were regarded as onerous by the subject population, 
would be assessed or collected from the inhabitants, peasants, artisans, 
and craftsmen of the city of Herat, its districts ( bulukdt ), and provinces 
(vildydt) for a period of two years. 13 This was an extraordinary conces¬ 
sion, since the Timurids had come to rely on the various poll taxes 
and other uncanonical taxes as ready sources of cash, and in their 
absence the shortfalls they chronically experienced would have to be 
made up in some other way. According to Khvandamlr, these policies 
were intended “to remedy the state of disorder” in which the popula¬ 
tion of Herat found itself at that time. 14 In an unprecedented action, 
the chief qadi and the muhtasib were ordered to accompany a public 
crier who proclaimed the tax exemption throughout the bazaars and 
quarters of the city. 15 

The next morning, which was a Thursday, in a gesture charged with 
political and religious significance, Sultan-Husain paid a visit with his 
entire retinue to the shrine of the Sufi patron saint of Herat, Khvaja 
‘Abdullah Ansan, and announced in the presence of the muhtasib that he 
would administer the city in accordance with the policies of Sultan-Abu 
Sa'ld. 16 In so doing, Sultan-Husain hoped to reinforce the perception 


11 Qutb al-Dln Ahmad al-Imaml had been chief qadi of Herat since the end of 
Shahrukh’s reign—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:105. Kamal al-Dln Husain had 
been muhtasib since Sultan-Abu Sa'Td’s reign—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:108; 
and IsfizarT, Rauiat al-jannat 1:221. IsfizarT specifically mentions such practices as havalat, 
muqasamat, tahmildt , and avariiat —see IsfizarT, Rauiat al-jannat 2:371. 

12 The zar-i lashkar and the narnbardar appear to have been the same tax. See 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:152; IsfizarT, Rauiat al-jannat 2:371; Makhmudov, 
“Feodal’naia renta,” 250-55; and N. Makhmudov, “Iz istorii zemel’nykh otnoshenii i 
nalogovoi politiki timuridov,” Iyoestiia Otdeleniia obshchesti’ennykh nauk AN Tadzhikskoi SSR , 
1963, 1 (32):29 30. 

13 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:152; and IsfizarT, Rauiat al-jannat 2:370-71. Compare 
with Shahrukh’s exemption of the inhabitants of Isfahan from the payment of one- 
third of the taxes they owed in 817/1414, the year in which he assumed control of 
the city—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:591. 

14 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:152. 

15 Thus only in IsfizarT, Rauiat al-janndt 2:371-72. 

16 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:152; and IsfizarT, Rauiat al-jannat 2:372-73. For an 
explicit statement of what the administrative practice of Sultan-Abu Sa'Td consisted 
of, with respect to the vildyat of Harzdan (?), see Krawulsky, Horasan 2:48; or IsfizarT, 
Rauiat al-jannat 1:462, 1:435. See also the edict he issued on this occasion in “Recueil 
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of a legitimate continuity between Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s reign in Herat, 
which was universally regarded as having been positive, and his own. 
Kamal al-Dln Shaikh-Husain, who had served as muhtasib of Herat 
since Sultan-Abu Satd’s time, served as a crucial link. 17 He had been 
known for protecting the interests of the artisans and merchants of the 
city by not allowing the military commander of the district to have free 
rein in the area of tax assignments, and by forbidding the issuance of 
tax vouchers (sg. bardt) without his approval, a principle that remained 
in force throughout Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s reign. 18 

At the same time, Sultan-Husain inaugurated what may be termed 
a “return to Islam’' policy in the sphere of everyday life, and he vowed 
not to neglect any matter concerning the Sharfa that was referred to 
him or to members of his family. 19 In his apologia, he would later boast 
that, “Although in the days of some [other rulers], the principles of the 
Sharl'a and the community of Islam were at the mercy of heretics,” 
in his day, “the arms of the Holy Law and the laws of the Prophet 
are so strong that the morality squad (ihtisdb ahli) would even flog 
Venus the Musician, and after breaking her lute and harp in the third 
heaven would cast them to the ground.” 20 It appears that he issued 
public orders prohibiting wine-drinking and the shaving of beards at 
this time, although, in view of the weakness that practically all of the 
Timurid princes, including Sultan-Husain himself, continued to have 
for alcohol, and the important role drinking played in Timurid court 
culture, the prohibition against wine-drinking was a hollow gesture as 
far as the court itself was concerned. 21 


de documents diplomatiques, de lettres et de pieces litteraires,” MS, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, Supplement persan 1815, fols. 35a-36a. 

17 The muhtasib appears to have had great religious authority under the Timurids, 
exercising supervision over the market, irrigation, as well as public morality. For the 
office, see Willem Floor, “The Office of Muhtasib in Iran,” Iranian Studies 18, no. 1 
(1985): 60-65 (although with little to say about the Timurid situation). 

18 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:108. Khvandamlr states diat Kamal al-Dln would 
not enjoy the same power and prestige under Sultan-Husain as he did under Sultan- 
Abu Sa'ld. 

19 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:152; and IsfizarT, Rauidt al-jannat 2:373. 

20 See Tourkhan Gandjei, “Uno scritto apologetico di Husain Mlrza, sultano del 
Kliorasan,” Annali dell’Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, n.s., 5 (1953): 170. The 
reference is to the planet Venus, who was associated, among other things, with music 
and song. The phrase ihtisdb ahli refers to the functions of the muhtasib. 

21 Neither the date nor Sultan-Husain’s name are specifically mentioned in the 
edicts, but all indications point to the fact that they were issued by him. For the order 
prohibiting wine-drinking (which also includes a public renunciation of wine-drinking 
by 113 courtiers), see Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha’ al-insha 164; and “Recueil de 
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These measures were designed to garner support from the religious 
intelligentsia of the city, whose members Sultan-Husain confirmed 
in their positions. 22 According to Khvandamlr, he always patronized 
members of the religious class, inviting them to a formal audience twice 
a week, on Mondays and Thursdays, and always deciding matters in 
accordance with their legal opinions. 23 


Professionalization of the Bureaucratic Administration 

In addition to these symbolic measures, Sultan-Husain’s most far- 
reaching policy decision was the appointment of certain professional 
bureaucrats to manage the financial affairs of the state. According to 
Babur, “At the beginning, there was no proper organization or man¬ 
agement [in Sultan-Husain’s finance office], and the result was much 
waste and extravagence. The peasant did not prosper, nor was the 
soldier satisfied.” 24 Sultan-Husain’s cash flow problems had become 
acute: apparently, on one occasion when he requested a certain sum 
of money from the divan , the officials told him that, since there were 
no revenues, there was none to be had. 25 

Sultan-Husain’s most important appointment early in his reign was 
Khvaja Majd al-Dln Muhammad Khvafi, who held several positions 
in the chancery and financial bureaucracy before being given pleni¬ 
potentiary powers to introduce radical reforms into the system of tax 
collection and fiscal administration. 26 Majd al-Dln was the son of Khvaja 
Ghiyas al-Dln Plr-Ahmad Khvafi, who had headed Shahrukh’s finance 
office for thirty years, from 820/1417 to 850/1447, 27 and who subse- 


documents diplomatiques,” fol. 114b. For the prohibition against shaving beards and 
rowdy behaviour, see Nizami BakharzI, Mansha’ al-insha’, 159; “Recueil de documents 
diplomatiques,” fol. 115b; and Naval, Astiad, 410. 

22 Isfizari, Rauzat al-jamat 2:373; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:152. 

23 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:111 ( bi-muqtaia-yi fatva-i a’imma-i din). 

24 Babur; Babur-nama, fol. 176b. 

25 Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 176b: Yoqtur basil bolmas. 

26 For Majd al-Dln’s career and reforms, see Maria Eva Subtelny, “Centralizing 
Reform and Its Opponents in the Late Timurid Period,” Iranian Studies 21, nos. 1-2 
(1988): 131-51 (which is expanded and in some respects amended in the discussion 
that follows). 

27 See the notice on him in Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 353-57; Saif al-Dln Hajjl 
b. Nizam 'Uqaill, Asar al-vuzara’, ed. Mir Jalal al-Dln HusainI UrmavT “Muhaddis” 
(Tehran, 1337/1959), 342-43 (where he is incorrectly called Khvaja Ghiyas al-Dln 
Muhammad b. Ahmad Khvafi); Isfizari, Rauzat al-jannat 1:218—19; and Khvandamlr, 
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quently served a number of other Timurid princes in an administrative 
capacity, including ‘Abd al-Latlf, ‘Ala 5 al-Daula, Sultan-Muhammad, 28 
and Abu al-Qasim Babur, until his death in 857/1453. 29 

Ghiyas al-Dln Pir-Ahmad’s main contribution to Timurid adminis¬ 
trative practices was the introduction of bureaucratic procedures into 
Shahrukh’s finance office, including the use of accountancy script {siydq, 
siydqat), and the keeping of financial ledgers ( daftar ). 30 Although they 
were by no means new, the measures he introduced became standard 
practice in the Timurid dwdn. 31 These procedures had been recorded in 
an administrative manual entitled Bahr al-siydqa (The “sea” of account¬ 
ing notation) composed by a certain Maulana Sharaf al-Dln, who is 
referred to as having been a chief accountant ( ustad al-muhasibin). This 
work, which is now lost, was described as a “comprehensive manual 
of accounting” (jamV al-hisdb) dealing with the administration of dwdn 
affairs and the method of accounting notation. Ghiyas al-Din Plr- 
Ahmad commissioned one of his functionaries by the name of ‘All 
b. Muhammad al-Qumml, also known as Shuman ‘All ShlrazI (the 
accountant ‘All of Shiraz), to make a summary ( mukhtasar) of it for 
trainees of the finance department. 32 The summary he produced, 


Habib al-siyar 3:601. Babur says that he “single-handedly ran Shahrukh’s finance 
office”—see Babur, Babur-ndma, fol. 176b. He was also a great patron of architecture, 
including the Ghiyasiyya madrasa in Kharjird-i Klivaf, for which see Khvandamlr, Ma ’asir 
al-muluk, 169; and Lisa Golombek and Donald Wilber, The Timurid Architecture of Iran 
and Turan, 2 vols. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), 1:322, no. 84. 

28 Who named him to the circle of great amirs —see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:41; 
and Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 356. ‘Uqaill calls him one of the great amirs and 
powerful men of state under Sultan-Muhammad—see ‘Uqaill, Asdr al-vuzara’, 343. 

29 Abu al-Qasim Babur did not waste any time in trying to profit front the great 
wealth he believed Ghiyas al-Dln had accumulated over the years. After ordering his 
arrest and imprisonment, he extracted 2 million kapakI dinars from hint in the form of 
a fine, thereby precipitating his death. See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:46-48; and 
Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 356-57. He was buried in the building he had built 
in Herat at the shrine of the leading Sufi of Shahrukh’s time, Shaikh Zain al-Dln 
Khvafi. 

30 ‘Uqaill, Asar al-vuzara 342. 

31 According to ‘Uqaill, “Whoever assumed the office of vazir after him, followed in 
his footsteps”—see ‘Uqaill, Asdr al-vuzara’, 342 (read tatabbu’ for tab’iyat). For a general 
overview of accounting practices in the medieval Islamic world, see Walther Hinz, 
“Das Rechnungswesen orientalischer Reichsfinanzamter ini Mittelalter,” Der Islam 29 
(1950): 1-29, 113-41. 

32 See ‘All ShlrazI, Shams al-siyaq, MS, Istanbul, Siileymaniye Library, Aya Sofya 
3986, fol. 119a. Note that his name was not Sharaf al-Dln Fazl, as stated by Hinz, 
who incorrectly interpreted the first part of the invocation, fazzala Alldhu khdssahu, as 
constituting part of his name—see Hinz, “Ein orientalisches Handelsunternehmen,” 
314. No further information about hint is available. 
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entitled Shams al-siyaq (The “sun” of accountancy script), must have 
been composed sometime after 831/1428, the year ‘All ShlrazI entered 
Plr-Ahmad’s service in Herat. 33 

The contents of the Shams al-siyaq covered the following topics in ten 
chapters: (1) the theory and practice of kingship ( padshahi '), (2) royal 
revenues (madakhil-i padshahi), (3) the expenditures (ikhrdjdt) of the ruler 
and [lawful] sources of revenue ( kafayat), 34 (4) accounting ( hisdb ), etc., 
(5) the technical terms used in accounting ( mustalahat-i hisdb ) and the 
method of writing accountancy script (tariq-i siydq), (6) the method of 
computation using the abjad system ( hisdb-i jummal ), and basic astronomy, 
(7) the principles of surveying ( rnisbha ), etc., 35 (8) basic geometry ( ilm-i 
handasa ), (9) bookkeeping, i.e., the method of posting of entries to a 
ledger book ( hashv va bdriz-i hisdb), and (10) the conclusion. Chapter 5 
is the longest and most important (for an excerpt, see fig. 4). Chapter 
9 is based on an entry from the account book of a trading partnership 
( ortaq ) headed by a merchant from Shiraz named Khvaja Shams al- 
Dln Muhammad who transacted business in the Golden Horde capital 
of Saray in 1438-40. 36 Interestingly enough, the first three chapters 
were borrowed directly from the memorandum on finance attributed 
to Naslr al-Dln TusI (d. 672/1274), which was evidently regarded as 
a model for the theoretical aspects of financial administration. 37 The 
late Ilkhanid accounting manuals, Jami al-hisdb (1337-38) by Imad 


33 See 'All ShlrazI, Shams al-siyaq, fol. 119a. Hinz dated the work to ca. 1441, on 
the basis of the fact that the date 844 A.H. appears in chap. 9 (fol. 131b)—see Hinz, 
“Ein orientalisches Handelsunternehmen,” 314. But it must have been completed 
much earlier, and the date 844 was simply added to the recension of 906/1500, a 
practice that appears to have been quite common in such works—see Philip Rentier, 
“New Light on Economic History from Ilkhanid Accounting Manuals,” Stadia Iranica 
14, no. 2 (1985): 162. The manuscript copy of the Shams al-siyaq, which is dated Safar 
906/August-September 1500 and which was probably copied in Herat, appears to 
be unique. For a description, see Said Oztiirk, Osmanli arqiv belgelerinde siyakatyagisi ve 
tarihi geliqimi (Istanbul: Osmanh Arajtirmalari Vakfi, 1996), 22. I am grateful to Victor 
Ostapchuk for his assistance in securing a microfilm of the manuscript. 

34 For the term kajdyat (translated as “lawful exertions”), see M. Minovi and 
V Minorsky, “Naslr al-Dln TusI on Finance,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 10, 
no. 3 (1941): 775,' 782. 

35 This chapter was omitted in the manuscript. 

36 It was published by Walther Hinz—see Hinz, “Ein orientalisches Handels- 
unternehmen,” 313-40. It should be used with great caution, however, as due to the 
extremely conservative nature of such sources, they often simply reproduced figures 
front earlier works and even fabricate figures in order to serve as illustrations of specific 
operations—see Rentier, “New Light on Economic History,” 158-161. 

37 See Minovi and Minorsky, “TusI on Finance,” 756ff. 
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al-SaravI, and Risdla-i falahiyya (ca. 1363) by ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad 
b. Kiya al-Mazandaram, must also have been consulted by the author, 
as they were known in the early Timurid period. 38 

As for Plr-Ahmad’s son Majd al-Dln, he began his professional career 
in the chancery of Sultan-Abu Sa‘ld, where he shared the post of scribe 
(munshi) with the famous Nizam al-Dln ‘Abd al-Hayy Munshl. 39 When 
Sultan-Husain came to power in Herat, Majd al-Dln was serving as 
the vazvr of Sultan-Ahmad’s son Muhammad-Sultan (Kichik Mlrza). 40 
When Sultan-Husain learned of his administrative abilities, he seconded 
him into his own administration. 41 Often favourably compared to his 
father, Majd al-Dln would remain in Sultan-Husain’s service, with the 
exception of several periods of dismissal, until his death in 899/1494. 42 
He thus belonged to the class of indigenous Iranian bureaucrats, many 
of whom appear to have hailed from Khvaf, who had traditionally 
served the Turko-Mongolian military elites that dominated greater Iran 
politically. 43 Remarkably, between father and son, this influential Khvafi 
bureaucratic family spanned roughly three-quarters of a century, which 
coincided, practically speaking, with the entire period of Timurid rule 
in Khorasan. 


A Persian Bureaucrat Confronts the Turkic Military Elite 

Unlike his father, Majd al-Dln Muhammad would not remain an apo¬ 
litical bureaucrat, and his career poignantly illustrates the consequences 


38 For the former work, see Nejat Goyinuj, “Das sogenannte Game ‘o’l-Hesab des 
‘Emad as-SarawT: Ein Leitfaden des staatlichen Rechnungswesens von ca. 1340” (PhD 
diss., Georg-August-Universitat zu Gottingen, 1962). For the latter work see Walther 
Flinz, ed., Die Resala-ye falakiyya des Abdallah ibn Mohammad ibn Kiya al-Mazandaram: Ein 
persischer Leitfaden des staatlichen Rechnungswesens (um 1363) (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 
1952); and Rentier, “New Light on Economic Flistory,” 157flF. For a mid nineteenth- 
century handbook compiled by a secretary in the Qajar administration, see Muhammad 
Mahdl Furugh-i Isfahan!, Furughistan: Danishnama-i fann-i istlja va siydq, 1258 H. Q., ed. 
Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1378/1999). 

39 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:160; and Babur, Babur-ndma, fol. 176b. ‘Abd al-Hayy 
was the head of Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s chancery ( sahib-dwan-i insha j, and he had also served 
the Aq Qoyunlu rulers in the same capacity—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:108. 

4(1 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 400-401. 

41 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:160. 

42 For the comparisons with his father, see the introduction to Majd al-Dln’s horoscope 
in “Recueil de documents diplomatiques,” fols. 46a-47a. See also Nizami Bakharzl, 
Mansha’ al-insha’, 32-33. 

43 See Isfizan, Rauzat al-jannat 1:218fF. 
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of crossing boundaries between the competing Turko-Mongolian and 
Perso-Islamic ideological spheres. Majd al-Dln’s role in the administra¬ 
tion of the Timurid state is central to an understanding of the evolu¬ 
tion of the Timurid polity under Sultan-Husain. The account of his 
meteoric rise and equally sensational downfall provided by the Timurid 
sources yields valuable insights into the struggle between members of the 
Turkic military elite who constituted the backbone of the patrimonial 
household establishment, and a professional Persian bureaucrat who 
sought to undermine their monopoly on power through the curtailment 
of their privileges and the establishment of a routinized system of tax 
collection and financial administration. 

Majd al-Dln appears to have served first as comptroller ( mustaufi ) 
in Sultan-Husain’s financial bureaucracy. 44 Apparently on the promise 
that he would rectify the cash flow problems plaguing the finance 
office and restore fiscal stability, Majd al-Dln obtained guarantees 
from Sultan-Husain that he would be given a free hand in reforming 
the system of fiscal administration and tax collection. According to 
Babur, he promised Sultan-Husain that, “Before long, the peasant will 
prosper, the soldier will be content, and the treasury will be full.” 45 In 
late 876/spring 1472, Sultan-Husain appointed him to the office of 
parvdnachi, which was responsible for issuing financial orders ( parvdna , 
pi. parvdnajdt), and which ranked among the highest in the Timurid 
chancery, conferring on its occupant the right to affix his seal on all 
government documents. 46 The use of seals was widespread in medieval 
Persian chancery practice, the most important being the great royal seal 
(muhr-i buzurg, muhr-i kaldn, muhr-i humdyun) and the seal of the parvdna 
(muhr-iparvdna). 47 Sultan-Husain stipulated that Majd al-Dln alone could 


44 His diploma of appointment, which states that he was given responsibility for 
important royal affairs, is unfortunately undated. See Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al- 
insha’, 210. 

45 Babur, Babur-nama, fols. 176b-177a. For the relationship between peasant and 
soldier in the traditional Persian conception of the “circle of justice,” see chap. 4, 
pp. 106-7 below. 

46 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:160, 4:326. For parvdna, see Fekete, Einjuhrung in die 
persische Palaographie, 26. In the Muizz al-ansdb , the j barvdnachiyan ranked just below the 
amirs —see Ando, Timundische Emire, 246. For his diplomas of appointment, see Nizami 
Bakharzl, Mansha 1 al-insha’, 213, 217. 

47 See Ando, 7 Imuridische Emire , 246; Gottfried Herrmann, “Zum persischen Urkun- 
denwesen in der Mongolenzeit: Erlasse von Emiren und Wesiren,” in L’lran face a la 
domination mongole, ed. Denise Aigle (Tehran: Institut Frangais de Recherche en Iran, 
1997), 325ff; and Gottfried Herrmann, “Zur Intitulatio timuridischer Urkunden,” in 
XVIII. Deutscher Orientalistentag, mm 1. bis 5. Oktober 1972, in Liibeck: Vortrdge, ed. Wolfgang 
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present petitions to the court, record all the proceedings, and endorse 
all decrees . 48 Khvandamlr describes him as Sultan-Husain’s “deputy ,” 49 
and the long notation under his name in the Mu c izz al-ansab outlines 
his wide-ranging powers: 

[He held the office of] j banana and other posts, such as making repre¬ 
sentations at court on behalf of the subjects; writing responses to all 
kinds of petitions dealing with matters of state and finance; endorsing 
every [royal] order and the orders issued by the finance office (ahkdm va 
parvanajaH dwani)\ and affixing the royal signature seal ( tauqi-i sultani) above 
[other] seals on the daily financial ledgers (ruznamajat-i dwani) opposite 
the great seal—in the right margin on [royal] orders, and at the top on 
orders issued by the finance office . 50 

The authority given to Majd al-Dln Muhammad as a “civil” adminis¬ 
trator placed him on a par with the amirs who dominated the Timurid 
administration through the dwan-i tovachi and the dwan-i a c la (or dwan-i 
mdl). Most significantly, he was named an “insider,” or muqarrab (the 
Persian equivalent of the Turkic term ichki), which gave him member¬ 
ship in the royal household/guard establishment, a privilege normally 
reserved for members of the Turkic military elite . 51 The practice was 
not without precedent in post-Mongol Iran, as attested by the case of 
the Ilkhanid vazir Rashid al-Dln . 52 In this connection, Sultan-Husain 
permitted him to genuflect nine times before him in accordance with 
“Chaghatay” custom ( qaida-i Chaghatd’i j, which was one of the privi¬ 
leges of a tarkhan , an individual who enjoyed unrestricted access to the 


Voigt, ^eitschnjt. der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Supplement 2 (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner, 1974), 498-521. 

48 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara 1 , 401; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:160. For the 
edict issued by Sultan-Husain giving Majd al-Dln authority to respond to all petitions 
and to rule on all cases of short and customary law, see Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha 1 al- 
insha 1 , 211-12. For a royal order, dated 879/1474 and containing the notation ittala'a 
'alaihi (He has read it) in Majd al-Dln’s own hand, see Mohammad Mokri, “Un farmdn 
de Sultan Husayn Bayqara recommandant la protection d'une ambassade ottomane 
en Khorasan en 879/1474,” Turcica 5 (1975): 78. 

49 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:160, 4:180. 

50 Mu‘izz al-ansab, fol. 158b. 

51 See Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara 1 , 435; also Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha 1 al-insha 1 , 33; 
and “Recueil de documents diplomatiques,” fol. 47a. For the term muqarrab as the Persian 
equivalent of the Turkish ichki. , see chap. 1, n. 92 above. The tide muqarrab al-hazrat is 
not to be confused with Majd al-Dln’s other honorific titles, “the royal trusted one” 
(; mu'tamad-i khass) and “the one on whom sovereignty relies and to whom the kingdom 
has been entrusted” ( mutamadal-saltana va mu’taman al-mamlakd). See Khvandamlr, Dastur 
al-vuzara 1 , 405; and Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha 1 al-insha 1 , 213—16. 

52 See Melville, “Keshig in Iran,” 158. 
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ruler . 53 He also conferred upon him the robe of honour called charqab 
which, as the historian Hasan Rumlu notes, “was not as a rule given 
to Tajiks (i.e., Iranians) in those days .” 54 

Interpreting the appointment of Majd al-Dln as an infringement on 
their prerogatives, the Timurid amirs, headed by Hasan-Shaikh Temiir, 
complained to Sultan-Husain that it was not customaiy to appoint a 
Tajik to manage both the affairs of state and matters pertaining to 
finance, thereby bypassing the Turkic amirs and members of the house¬ 
hold guard who were in personal attendance ( khidmat ) on the ruler . 55 
One of Majd al-Dln’s most influential early supporters was Mir ‘Allshir 
Uighur, who, like Majd al-Dln, was a member of Sultan-Husain’s 
household establishment. ‘Allshir argued that members of the dwan-i 
aid need not follow slavishly the practices of the past, but should be 
“innovative” in promoting experienced professionals to administrative 
posts . 56 Allshir’s initial support and promotion of Majd al-Dln on the 
grounds of professionalization of the bureaucratic administration would 
contrast sharply with his later opposition to Majd al-Dln’s centralizing 
policies. 

During his first term in office, Majd al-Dln reportedly brought order 
to the administration and restored agricultural activity in Khorasan . 57 
Khvandamlr states that, on account of the deputyship ( niydbat ) of Majd 
al-Dln and the amirship ( imdrat ) of ‘Allshir, the state was rejuvenated, 
and the situation of both the subjects and the military improved . 58 Majd 
al-Dln accomplished this by exercising complete control, to the point 
where no one could bring a matter up without his prior approval . 59 
This did not endear him either to the amirs or to the bureaucrats in 


53 [Hasan Rumlu], A Chronicle of the Early Safawis, Being the Ahsanu’t-Tawankh of 
Hasan-i-Rumlu \Ahsan al-tavarlkh], ed. and trans. C. N. Seddon, 2 vols. (Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1931-34), 1:56. For the term tarkhan, see chap. 2, n. 131. 

54 Hasan Rumlu, Ahsati al-tcmankh 1:56. For the charqab , which is often written chahdrqab 
in Persian sources, see Doerfer, Turkische and mongolische Elemente 3:22-23, s.v. carqab. 

55 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 401. For Amir Hasan-Shaikh Temiir, see Khvan¬ 
damlr, Habib al-siyar 4:160-61. 

56 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara', 402. According to Hasan Rumlu, when Sultan- 
Husain conferred the charqab on Majd al-Dln, ‘Allshir sent him his own modest cloak as 
a personal token of honour. In appreciation for 'Allshir’s support, Majd al-Dln put it on 
over the charqab and performed the ritual nine genuflections before Sultan-Husain—see 
Hasan Rumlu, Ahsan al-tavankh 1:56. For another account of the episode, see Sam Mlrza 
Safavi, Tulfa-i Sami, ed. Vahid Dastgardl (Tehran, 1314/1936), 180. 

57 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara 402. 

58 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:160. 

59 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 402. 
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the divan, and his colleagues, the vazirs Khvaja Qivam al-Dln Nizam 
al-Mulk Khvafi and Khvaja Afzal al-Dln Muhammad KirmanI, con¬ 
spired to remove him from office by bringing a charge of embezzlement 
against him. 60 Their opposition to him was undoubtedly also rooted 
in professional jealousy, ample evidence for which is provided by the 
ruined careers of so many Timurid bureaucrats. 

Klivaja Nizam al-Mulk had been appointed vazjr in 876/1472, around 
the same time as Majd al-Dln, 61 and in his account of him, Khvandamlr 
characterized him as an extremely capable administrator. 62 As for Afzal 
al-Dln, who was appointed vazjr in 878/1473-74, he reportedly had 
no equal in the “art” of the use of accountancy script and financial 
comptrollership ( fann-i siydq va isftfd’). 63 He had begun his career under 
Sultan-Abu SaTd and, according to Khvandamlr, despite his youth, 
became so proficient that the ruler used to ask him about the state of 
the accounts and other financial matters directly, without going through 
the chief vazvr . 64 

Pressured by these high professional bureaucrats, Sultan-Husain 
initiated an inquiry into the charges against Majd al-Dln, after first 
imprisoning him, as was customary. As a result of a procedural slip 
on the part of Majd al-Dln’s overzealous accusers when they met in 
a personal audience with Sultan-Husain, he was released without the 
charge of embezzlement being proven. Khvandamlr says that Sultan- 
Husain objected to Nizam al-Mulk and Afzal al-Dln both questioning 
Majd al-Dln at the same time, and Majd al-Dln, who interpreted this 
as a sign of favour, grasped the opportunity to leave the hearing. As 
a token of gratitude for his release, Majd al-Dln paid 60,000 kapaki 
dinars, to the treasury in order to balance the accounts. In 883/1478, 


60 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:167. 

61 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:160. He was the son of Maulana Shihab al-Dln 
Isma'll, a judge in the province of Khvaf. For his career, see Khvandamlr, Dastur al- 
vuzara’, 418-32. 

62 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzard’, 418. Khvandamlr gave him low marks for his 
“spiritual qualities.” 

63 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 434; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:167. 

64 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzard 433-34; Alisher Navoii, Mazholisun nafois [Majalis 
al-nafa’is ], ed. Suiima Ghanieva (Tashkent: Uzbekistan SSR Fanlar akademiiasi nashrieti, 
1961), 188 (siyaq ve daftar ve hisab ve zarb ve qismat ‘ilmida bi-nazir dur); and [‘Allshir Nava’i], 
Majalis al-nqfa’is dar tazkira-i shu’ara’-i qarn-i nuhum-i hijri, trans. and expanded Sultan- 
Muhammad Fakhn Haratl and Hakim Shah-Muhammad QazvTni, ed. 'All Asghar 
Hikmat (Tehran, 1323/1945; repr. ed., 1363/1985), 119 (although his name is given 
incorrectly in this edition as Khvaja Fazlullah). 
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seven years after he had first been appointed by Sultan-Husain, he was 
dismissed from all posts, except for that of pawdnachi, which he was to 
share with Amir Muhammad-"All Ataka Toshakchi. 65 For the next nine 
years he remained out of office. 66 His name is not even mentioned in 
the Asdr al-vuzara’, a biographical work of prominent Timurid vazirs, 
completed around the time of his dismissal. 67 

During the course of the nine-year period that Majd al-Dln was out 
of office, Sultan-Husain tried on several occasions to reinstate him, but 
according to Khvandamlr, these attempts met with strong opposition 
from ‘Allshlr. 68 This is corroborated by Babur who states that all the 
amirs and holders of household appointments were led by "Allshlr in 
their opposition to Majd al-Dln. 69 In fact, not until "Allshlr was forced 
to leave Herat in 892/1487 to take up the governorship of Astarabad, 
was Majd al-Dln reinstated in his former position by Sultan-Husain, 
who again handed over to him the conduct of all affairs of state and 
finance. 70 Clearly, Sultan-Husain’s ringing endorsement of Majd al-Dln 
meant that "Allshlr’s political standing at court had to suffer. This was 
the interpretation of Bartol’d, who characterized the years from 1487 
to 1494 as “the period of [‘Allshlr’s] disgrace and the decline of his 
influence.” 71 Although some scholars disputed Bartol’d’s interpretation, 
support for the contention that ‘Allshlr was temporarily banished from 
court is provided by Khvandamlr, who states that Sultan-Husain’s 
decision to reinstate Majd al-Dln came only after “the royal insider” 
(: muqarrab-i hazrat-i sultana), that is, ‘Allshlr, left for Astarabad after having 
been dismissed from “service in the royal retinue” ( mulazamat-i maukib-i 
khdqdni). 12 Moreover, when ‘Allshlr came to Herat the following year 
to ask to be relieved of his post, Sultan-Husain refused, forcing him to 
return to Astarabad for several more months. Only after ‘Allshlr’s cousin 


65 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 403—4 (his tide is misspelled Bushakchl in the edi¬ 
tion); and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:167. 

66 The date of his dismissal is based on Khvandamlr’s statement that Majd al-Dln 
was reinstated in 892/1487 after being out of office for nine years. 

67 However, since this work is a lightiy disguised panegyric of the vazlr Nizam 
al-Mulk, for whom it was written, it is unlikely that 'UqailT would have included his 
opponent in it. 

68 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 404. 

69 Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 177a; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 282. 

70 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 405. 

71 Bartol’d, Mir Ali-Shir, 240-48. 

72 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:180. For the views of A. A. Semenov and Hans 
Robert Roemer, see the summary in Bartol’d, Mir Ali-Shir, 240 n. 1. 
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Haidar spread the rumour (which must have originated with ‘Allshlr 
himself) that Sultan-Husain intended to poison him, did Sultan-Husain 
finally allow ‘Allshlr to return to Herat. 73 

The strained relationship between ‘Allshlr and Majd al-Dln on the 
eve of ‘Allshir’s banishment from the court at Herat may even have 
been depicted in a painting contemporary with the events (see fig. 5). 
The manuscript copy of Sa'di’s Gulistan, dated 891/1486, which Abolala 
Soudavar opines was commissioned by ‘Allshlr, portrays an impos¬ 
ing and confidant vizier-like figure, who can only be Majd al-Dln, in 
conversation with an attentive Sultan-Husain, while ‘Allshlr himself, 
depicted leaning on a staff, the usual posture in which he is portrayed 
in Timurid miniature paintings, observes them from the sidelines. The 
theme of the painting, which depicts the story in the Gulistan about the 
old wrestler who overwhelms his younger protege with the one hold 
he kept to himself and did not teach him, must have been intended 
as an allegorical representation of the relationship between the older 
and more experienced ‘Allshlr and the arrogant and ambitious Majd 
al-Dln, and as a warning that the former would ultimately prevail over 
the latter. 74 

Just as at the time of his initial appointment, Majd al-Dln’s reinstate¬ 
ment was connected with his ability to raise a large sum of money that 
Sultan-Husain urgently needed. This time, the source was to be the vazirs 
Nizam al-Mulk and Afzal al-Dln, whom Majd al-Dln now accused of 
regularly embezzling funds themselves from the state treasury. 75 Afzal 
al-Dln had the foresight to leave for Astarabad on the pretext of attend¬ 
ing to some divan business, where he joined his mentor, ‘Allshlr. 76 As 
for Nizam al-Mulk, he and his sons were eventually arrested and their 
property confiscated. 77 Although he was by no means a disinterested 
observer, ‘Allshlr did not overstate the case when he wrote that “There 


73 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:183—84; also Bartol’d, Mir Ali-Shir, 243 n. 18. 

74 Abolala Soudavar brilliantly recognized the painting’s allegorical significance, 
although he reversed the identifications of Majd al-Dln and 'Allshlr in his interpreta¬ 
tion—see Soudavar, Art of the Persian Courts, 101—5. Note that, as in fig. 3, 'Allshlr always 
appears to be depicted leaning on a staff and is modestly dressed in comparison with 
other courtiers. 

75 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:180. 

76 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:181; and Khvandamlr, Dastiir al-vuzara’, 434. After 
receiving the order from Herat to return to court, Afzal al-Dln fled to the Aq Qoyunlu 
court of Sultan Ya'qub, from where he went on pilgrimage to Mecca and did not return 
to Herat until 903/1498—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:183, 4:218. 

77 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:187. 
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was not a single person who was not adversely affected by [Majd al- 
Dln].” 78 However, fearing that the paramount amirs and intimates of 
the sultan would support Nizam al-Mulk, Majd al-Dln reinstated him 
as vazjr on the condition that he pledged never to oppose him again—a 
pledge Nizam al-Mulk would soon break. 79 

With ‘Allshir and Afzal al-Dln out of the way, and Nizam al-Mulk 
under control for the time being, Majd al-Dln’s power remained unchal¬ 
lenged. According to Khvandamlr, no amir, sadr, vazir, or member of the 
sultan’s household could bring up a matter of state without his knowl¬ 
edge, and anyone who did “found themselves in deep trouble.” 80 


The Centralizing Reforms of Majd al-Din Muhammad 

During his second term in office, which lasted only three years (892— 
95/1487-90), Majd al-Dln embarked on a plan to institute reforms 
in the Timurid fisc in order to curtail corruption and systematize and 
regularize the financial administration. Khvandamlr states that by 
conducting a purge of the divan, Majd al-Dln “closed the doors of 
profit” for the amirs and loyal insiders (muqarrahdn) of the household 
establishment, while at the same time showing favour to the peasants 
and artisans by exempting them from the payment of administrative 
dues (; ikhrajai) and other uncanonical taxes (qalanat) and thereby free¬ 
ing them from the oppression of the tax collectors. 81 Majd al-Dln’s 
investigation of financial impropriety by divan officials was ruthlessly 
thorough. He arrested and interrogated under torture any functionary 
suspected of having profited from divan business during the nine years 
Nizam al-Mulk and Afzal al-Dln had been in charge, and confiscated 
his property. Khvandamlr estimates that close to 1,000 tumans (10 
million dinars) were collected in this way from vazirs, tax officials, and 
others. 82 As a result, most of the clerks in the divan were reportedly 
reduced to dire straits, although, according to Majd al-Dln himself, 
only one of the eighty persons charged—Khvaja Ni'matullah Surkh, 


78 Alisher Navoii, Mazholisun nafois, 188; and ‘Alishir Naval, Mqjalis al-naja’is, 119. 

79 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:187-88; and Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara,’, 
421-22. 

80 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:181; and Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 405. 

81 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 406; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:181. 

82 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 406-7; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:181 (who 
gives the figure of 2,000 kapaki tumans). 
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a long-time vazir of Sultan-Husain’s—was actually brought to justice. 83 
But the desired effect was achieved, as bribes and other abuses were 
dramatically reduced. 

At the same time, Majd al-Dln paid out all the provisions (‘ ulufat) 
and stipends ( muqarrariyat) owed to the military and members of the 
household guard ( ichkiydn ). 84 The reason for this appears to have been 
to regularize the payment of salaries to military and household person¬ 
nel and thereby to discourage them from enriching themselves at the 
expense of the state treasury or the subject population. 85 Majd al-Dln’s 
reforms also targeted the system of land grants with tax immunity, 
such as the soyurghal, the chief beneficiaries of which were members 
of the amirid elite. 86 It was precisely this type of fiscal control, which 
was based on the predictability of subvention on the one hand and 
the regularity of taxation on the other, that constituted the traditional 
indicators of “justice” in the medieval Perso-Islamic formulation of the 
circle of justice. 87 As a reward for replenishing the treasury after his 
purge of the dwdn , Sultan-Husain presented Majd al-Dln with a gift 
of 30,000 kapaki dinars, from the state treasury. 88 

Khvandamir explains the strained relations between Allshlr and 
Majd al-Dln in veiled terms, stating that in spite of the many favours 
‘Allshlr had granted him, Majd al-Dln conducted a policy that ‘Allshlr 
did not agree with. 89 ‘Allshlr had been appointed amir of the dmdn-i 
a‘ld in Sha'ban 876/January 1472 and, as muhrddr, he was keeper of 
the great seal, which allowed him to authorize expenditures from the 


83 See Khvandamir, Dastiir al-vuzara’, 443-44. 

84 Khvandamir, Dastiir al-vuzara’, 406. For the term ’ulufa, see Petrushevskii, £'emle- 
delie, 384; and Vladimir Minorsky, “A Soyurghal of Qasim b. Jahangir Aq-Qoyunlu 
(903/1498),” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 9, no. 4 (1939): 948. For muqarran, 
see V Minorsky, ed. and trans., Tadhkirat al-Muluk: A Manual of Safavid Administration 
(Circa 1137/1725) (n.p.: Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, 1943; repr. ed., 
1980), 183. 

85 Apparently, ‘Allshlr did not receive anything in the way of a regular stipend or 
remuneration; rather, it appears that he himself periodically made monetary gifts to 
Sultan-Husain. See Subtelny, ‘“All Shir Nava’l,” 807. 

86 For the soyurghal and other tax immunities, see Subtelny, “Socioeconomic Bases,” 
480fF.; and chap. 1, pp. 37-38 above. 

87 See Khvandamir, Dastiir al-vuzara’, 406; and Babur, Babur-nama, fols. 176b-177a. 
Khvandamir states that, “In his day, both peasant and soldier were satisfied.” Compare 
Babur’s formulation of the same idea above. 

88 See the edict issued on this occasion in Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’al-inshd’, 215-16 
(read 30,000 for thirty dinars'.). Unfortunately, the document is undated. 

89 Khvandamir, Dastiir al-vuzara’, 404—5; and Khvandamir, Habib al-sivar 4:188. 
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state treasury. 90 All indications point to the probability that ‘Allshir was 
embezzling state funds. In Khvandamir’s words, Majd al-Dln “closed 
the doors of profit” to the amirs and members of the royal household 
( muqarrabdn ), which must have included ‘Allshir himself. 91 

There are frequent references in the sources to the fact that ‘Allshir 
possessed great personal wealth. Daulatshah estimated the value of all 
the pious endowments he had established in Khorasan from his private 
property at the huge sum of 500 kapaki tumans (5 million kapaki dinars) 92 
But the sources of that wealth are not clear. While some of the proper¬ 
ties must have been granted to him by Sultan-Husain, and others may 
have been inherited from his family, which had been in Timurid service 
for several generations, ‘Allshir’s philanthropic and patronage activities 
placed enormous demands on his personal resources. 93 Bartol’d specu¬ 
lated that ‘Allshir’s extensive building activity may have contributed to 
the financial difficulties that the Timurid treasury was experiencing at 
this time, and that this was the reason for ‘Allshir’s fall from favour 
in 892/1487. 94 This appears to have been the case. In fact, ‘Allshir’s 
building program was well underway already toward the end of Majd 
al-Dln’s first term in office. Construction on his Ikhlasiyya complex in 
Herat started soon after 881/1476—7 7 when he was granted the land 
for it by Sultan-Husain. This major building project, which was com¬ 
pleted by 886/1481 82, comprised a madrasa and khdnaqdh ensemble, a 
mosque, a hospital, a bath, and ‘Allshir’s personal residence. 95 


90 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:159—60. The Tehran edition gives the incorrect date 
of 862. The correct date was established on the basis of the chronogram. See also 
Subtelny, “‘All Shir Nava’l,” 802. The muhrdar (keeper of the seal) was usually a trusted 
individual, such as an ichki, or muqarrab —see Ando, Timuridische Etnire, 246-47. 

91 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara ’, 406. 

92 See Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu‘ard\ 505. Daulatshah’s estimate reflected the situa¬ 
tion in 892/1487, i.e., the date of completion of the Tazkirat al-sku'ard . It is corroborated 
by the estimate made by Muhammad Haidar Dughlat, who stated that ‘Allshir’s daily 
income from his properties was 18,000 shahrukhis (i.e., kapaki dinars). See Mirza Haydar 
Dughlat, Tarikh-i Rashidi 1:159, 2:126. 

93 See Subtelny, ‘“All Shir Naval,” 800-802. 

94 Bartol’d, Mir Ali-Shir, 238-39. Beveridge, too, had questioned the sources of 
‘Allshir’s income, and had inferred from ‘Allshir’s opposition to Majd al-Dln that he 
“took a partial view of the ‘rights’ of the cultivator.” See Babur, Bdbur-ndma , trans. 
Beveridge, 282 n. 1. See also Bernard O’Kane, Timurid Architecture in Khurasan (Costa 
Mesa, CA: Mazda and Undena Publications, 1987), 87. The views I expressed in my 
article “Centralizing Reform,” 141 fF. , regarding the reasons for ‘Allshir’s opposition to 
Majd al-Dln, are to be amended. 

95 For a description of the complex, see Maria Eva Subtelny, “A Timurid Educational 
and Charitable Foundation: The Ikhlasiyya Complex of ‘All Shir Nava’l in 15th- 
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In a larger sense, however, Majd al-Dln’s reforms threatened to 
undermine the very foundations of the traditional Timurid patrimonial 
state, which was based on personal notions of service to the ruler and 
the liberal rewarding of loyal servitors. By channelling all petitions 
through himself, and by constructing a bureaucratic framework over 
which he exercised exclusive control, Majd al-Dln restricted the access 
of the amirs, insiders, and other members of the household establish¬ 
ment to Sultan-Husain. He thereby diminished their political standing 
and, by the same token, Sultan-Husain’s legitimacy in their eyes. Clearly, 
Majd al-Dln’s reforms were altering the structure of relations within 
the traditional Timurid patrimonial household establishment. 

For three years members of the military elite and household estab¬ 
lishment plotted against Majd al-Dln and tried to turn Sultan-Husain 
against him. 96 Their opposition to him was exacerbated by the fact that 
they were frequent targets of his verbal abuse. Khvandamlr character¬ 
izes Majd al-Dln as coarse and ill-tempered, and not above using foul 
language when angered by the most trivial matter. Moreover, according 
to him, he was hypocritical in his behaviour toward ‘Allshir, appear¬ 
ing to be outwardly pleasant, but slandering him behind his back and 
accusing him of various unseemly acts. 97 By all accounts, he was not an 
attractive personality, but he was a hard worker who every day attended 
to government business, after which he would meet with a group of 
literati and scholars in discussions until late in the evening. His official 
residence always had a complimentary table set up, and he was known 
for serving up new dishes at his parties. Perhaps not out of character 
was his love of practical jokes. 98 

It was not until the unanimous opposition of the amirs to Majd al- 
Dln’s policies threatened to destabilize the state that Sultan-Husain was 


Century Herat and Its Endowment,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 111, no. 1 
(1991): 42-46. 

96 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara 1 , 408-9. 

97 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara 1 , 407-8; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:182. 

98 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 407; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:182. On one 
occasion, he commissioned Sultan-Husain’s cook Abu al-Mallh to concoct forty new 
dishes for a garden party he hosted outside Herat—see Maria E. Subtelny, “Scenes 
from the literary Life of Timurid Herat,” in Logos Islamikos: Studia Islamica in Honorem 
Georgii Michaelis Wickens, ed. Roger M. Savory and Dionisius A. Agius (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984), 144-45. For the account of the practical joke 
he played on the learned chancery scribe ‘Abd al-Vasi‘ Nizami Bakharzl, see Vasift, 
BadayV al-vaqayi' l:523ff. 
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finally forced in 895/1490 to dismiss him." No small role in mobilizing 
the amirs against Majd al-Dln was played by ‘Allshir’s brother Darvlsh- 
‘All Kokaltash, who was governor of Balkh at the time. Fearing that 
the decline of his brother’s influence would jeopardize his own political 
position, he orchestrated a revolt against Sultan-Husain after allegedly 
warning him to stop Majd al-Dln from trying to reduce the power 
and standing of the amirs. 100 However, on the day scheduled for Majd 
al-Dln’s dismissal, rather than carrying through on the plan, Sultan- 
Husain instead showed him favour, conferring upon him the charqab 
robe of honour and presenting him with a gift of a 100,000 kapaki 
dinars} 01 A few days later, Majd al-Dln was back at his job, conducting 
government business from his home. 102 

The amirs interpreted this as an attempt on the part of Sultan-Husain 
to reinstate him, and to prevent this from happening and to ensure 
Majd al-Dln’s permanent removal from office, they acted through their 
supporter in the divan, the self-effacing and accessible Nizam al-Mulk, 
who was a great personal friend of ‘Allshir’s. 103 When they convinced 


99 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara\ 409. See also Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:195, 
where he states that Sultan-Husain dismissed Majd al-Dln from his post “on account 
of the coalition of the amirs.” Khvandamlr gives the length of his stay in office after 
his reinstatement, but does not provide the date of his dismissal—see Khvandamlr, 
Dastur al-vuzara’, 406. According to Shiro Ando, it took place in 1491—see Ando, 
Timuridische Entire, 201 n. 4. 

100 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:188-89. In Khvandamlrs account of the revolt, 
DarvTsh-'All was pardoned by Sultan-Husain for his treasonous conduct on account 
of the witty intercession of a court jester by the name of Khvaja Ghiyas al-Dln 
Muhammad Dihdar, who was one of 'Allshir’s closest companions—see [Ghiyas al-Dln 
b. Humam al-Dln al-Husainl Khvandamlr], The Makarim al-akhlaq: A Treatise on Allshir 
Naval by Ghiyath ad-Dln b. Humam ad-Dln Muhammad “Kkoandmlr,” fac. ed. T. Gandjei 
(n.p.: Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, 1979), fol. 169a; and Vasifi, Badavi c 
al-vaqayi' 1:632. In return for being pardoned, DarvTsh-'All arranged a lavish entertain¬ 
ment in Sultan-Husams honour at which he afterward gave him all the embroidered 
tents, silk carpets, Chinese porcelains, and gold and silver vessels that had been used 
on the occasion as a gift—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:190. 

101 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara 409. Bartofd was of the opinion that it was on 
the occasion of this second dismissal of Majd al-Dln by Sultan-Husain that ‘Allshlr 
presented him with his own overcoat, but that could hardly have been possible in light 
of the developments described above—see BartoFd, Mir Ali-Shir, 244-45. 

102 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara\ 409. 

103 In order to contrast the attitude of Nizam al-Mulk toward the amirs with that of 
Majd al-Dln, Khvandamlr makes the point that the former did not even keep a cham¬ 
berlain or porter in his house, and people with petitions could present them directly 
to him—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:195; and Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara\ 423. 
‘Allshlr named Nizam al-Mulk and his descendants trustees of an endowment he estab¬ 
lished for the shrine of Khvaja Abu al-Valid at Azadan outside Herat—see O’Kane, 
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Sultan-Husain that Majd al-Dln had amassed a huge fortune for him¬ 
self during his years in power, he finally changed his mind. 104 When he 
learned this, Majd al-Dln went into hiding. In the meantime, Sultan- 
Husain left on campaign for Balkh and Qandahar and, in his absence, 
Majd al-Dln prepared to leave the country for the Hijaz. But when 
his enemies, who were in the royal camp at the time, heard about his 
plans, they told Sultan-Husain that he was absconding with close to a 
1,000 turnons (10 million dinars ) from the treasury. 105 

Anxious to stop Majd al-Dln from escaping with the money, Sultan- 
Husain sent him letters of conciliation. These had the desired effect, 
and Majd al-Dln decided to stay, although he remained in hiding. After 
Sultan-Husain returned victorious from his campaign, Majd al-Dln made 
secret overtures to two powerful Barlas amirs —Shuja' al-Dln Muhammad 
Burunduq, who was Sultan-Husain’s chief amir, and Mubariz al-Dln 
Jahangir 106 —and sent them large bribes on the understanding that, 
if they interceded on his behalf and he was again reinstated in his 
position, he would return the favour. The two amirs interceded with 
Sultan-Husain on Majd al-Dln’s behalf, and he appeared to accept their 
recommendation. 107 Still apprehensive, Majd al-Dln enlisted the aid of 
the influential Naqshbandl Sufi, ‘Abd al-Rahman JamI, who also put 
in a good word for him. Again Sultan-Husain appeared swayed and 
JamI reported this to Majd al-Dln. 108 

Finally reassured, Majd al-Dln came out of hiding, entered the 
Jahanara garden residence and was allowed to approach the throne. 
But even though he presented Sultan-Husain with a gift of 20,000 
kapaki dinars , 109 Majd al-Dln realized that the ruler was no longer well 


Timurid Architecture, 272. Also, Khvandamlr would later refer to the “perquisites” ‘Allshir 
had granted him and his sons—see Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 426. 

104 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 409; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:195. 

105 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 410. 

106 For these anurs, see Ando, Timuridische Emire, 202-4. 

107 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 410—11; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:196. 

108 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 411. See also Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:196, 
where JamI tells Sultan-Husain that Majd al-Dln’s reappointment was “necessary for 
the flourishing of the state and the well-being of the peasantry and the army,” a stan¬ 
dard formulation, as already indicated above. For a letter written by JamI in support 
of Majd al-Dln, in which he mentions the “clash” between the people and the officials 
of the divan, see A. Urunbaev, ed. and trans., Pis’ma-avtograjy Abdarrakhmana Dzhami iz 
“Al’boma Navoi” (Tashkent: Fan, 1982), 65, no. 111. For a reference to Majd al-Dln’s 
having presented Jaml’s Bahdristdn to the court of Sultan-Husain (according to Roemer, 
in 1487, the year of his reinstatement), see Roemer, Staatsschreiben, 129, 198. 

109 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:196. 
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disposed toward him. Nevertheless, he remained in attendance at court 
for a few days, during which time a court official informed him that 
Sultan-Husain was planning to give him a robe of honour and restore 
him to his former position. In preparation for this, he requested the 
names of some of his close associates so that they too could be hon¬ 
oured in this manner. Majd al-Dln complied, but when he came to 
the Jahanara residence, he was arrested, along with the Barlas amirs 
Muhammad Burunduq and Jahangir. 110 


A Trial by the Yarghu Court in Late Timurid Iran 

A few days later Majd al-Dln was brought to the dwan-i ala for question¬ 
ing before the Chinggisid court of investigation ( yarghu ). m This raises 
the question why Majd al-Dln, a Muslim who belonged to the sedentary 
Iranian (Tajik) population, would have been subject to trial by a court 
of investigation concerned with transgressions against Turko-Mongolian 
customary law, rather than by a Sharl'a court of justice. The answer is 
that, since he was a muqarrab, Majd al-Dln was regarded as a member 
of Sultan-Husain’s household guard establishment, and hence he had 
to be judged according to the Timurid torci. Furthermore, if we bear 
in mind that the yarghu was a highly ideological instrument that had 
been used by the Chinggisid khans to purge political opponents and to 
punish treasonous behaviour at the highest levels of Mongol society, its 
deployment in the case of Majd al-Dln was justified both historically 
and politically. 112 The detailed account of the proceedings of Majd al- 
Dln’s trial, recorded by the Timurid historian Khvandamlr, proves that 
the yarghu was still operative in post-Mongol Iran as late as the end of 
the fifteenth century, and it provides an unprecedented glimpse into the 
workings of a Timurid society that was truly in transition. 


110 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzard\ 411-12; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:196. 
The two amirs were imprisoned in the Ikhtiyar al-Dln fortress. Jahangir was soon 
released and pardoned. After a year in prison, Muhammad Burunduq was reinstated 
as chief amir. 

111 The full account occurs only in Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzard\ 412ff. See also 
Subtelny, “Centralizing Reform,” 146-49. For the yarghu, see chap. 1, p. 24 above. 

112 Compare the Mongol khan Mongka’s use of the yarghu to rid himself of his 
political opponents, in Allsen, “Guard and Government,” 510; and Allsen, Mongol 
Imperialism, 35. 
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Majd al-Dln was brought to the audience hall in the Jahanara garden 
residence for interrogation in heavy chains. Present at the proceed¬ 
ings were Sultan-Husain’s brother-in-law, Mlrza Sultan-Ahmad; the 
paramount amirs Amir Nasir al-Dln c Abd al-Khaliq Firuzshah SanjarT 
Turkmen, 113 Amir Ahmad-i ‘All Farsi Barlas, 114 and Amir Mubariz 
al-Dln Muhammad b. Vail Beg Nukuz, probably the most powerful 
Timurid amir at the time; 115 the rest of the amirs, ranking members of 
state, members of the household/guard establishment (muqarrabdn va 
ichkiydn), as well as the chief vazjr Nizam al-Mulk, and his sons Khvaja 
Kama! al-Dln Husain and Khvaja Rashid al-Dln ‘Amid al-Mulk. 116 
Conspicuously absent was Mir ‘Allshir himself, who preferred not to 
attend. Since he had always been reluctant to be personally associated 
with the downfall of his opponents, he entrusted Nizam al-Mulk to 
represent his interests at the trial. 117 The only person who spoke up 
in Majd al-Dln’s defense was Khvaja ‘Imad al-Islam, a professional 
bureaucrat from Khvaf who was apparently related to Majd al-Dln’s 
late father. 118 

The questioning of Majd al-Dln focused on the unlimited powers he 
had arrogated to himself during his tenure in office. 119 Specifically, he 
was asked why he failed to present to Sultan-Husain for his approval 
any of the 700 financial orders ( parvdnajdt ) he issued each day in his 
name. 120 Majd al-Dln replied that Sultan-Husain had instructed him 


113 See Ando, Timuridische Entire, 209. He was an amir in the divan-i a‘ld (= divan-i 
mdl). 

114 See Ando, Timuridische Entire, 200-201. He too was an amir in the divan-i mal. 

115 See Ando, Timuridische Entire, 211-12. He was an amir in both the divan-i tovachi 
and the divan-i mdl. He became Sultan-Husain’s most powerful amir especially toward 
the end of his reign. According to Ando, he was more influential than Muhammad 
Burunduq Barlas, who was the leading amir —see Ando, Timuridische Emire, 212, 231. 

116 The complete list is found only in Khvandamlr, Habib al-sitar 4:197. 

117 When ‘Altshlr later orchestrated Nizam al-Mulk’s dismissal, he told Sultan-Husain 
that he did not wish to be regarded as the cause of his downfall and he sought a pretext 
to mask his involvement in his execution—see Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzard’, 428. 

118 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzard', 413. For Imad al-Islam, see Isfizarl, Rauzat al-jannat 
1:220; Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzard’, 432-33; and Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. ‘“Emad-al- 
Eslam” (by Maria E. Subtelny). 

118 For the full line of questioning, see Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzard’, 413-14. Com¬ 
pare Rashid al-Din’s understatement about the “subde questioning” of such courts of 
investigation, in Allsen, “Guard and Government,” 510. 

120 Apparently, not only did Majd al-Dln not present the petitions he received for 
Sultan-Husain’s approval, but he did not even bother to read them. For a complaint 
registered along these lines, see ‘Allshir Nava’i, Majalis al-najd’is, 61 (which cites satirical 
verses to this effect by the poet ‘Alim). 
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that any order dealing with “the welfare of the state” or with that 
of soldiers and subjects did not have to be submitted to him for his 
approval, lest important matters of the people be left unattended. 
Majd al-Dln’s questioners then asked him to produce the edict that 
gave him that permission, to which Majd al-Dln responded by asking 
who gave them the right to put him in chains in the first place. When 
they replied that they had done so on the sultan’s order, Majd al-Dln 
challenged them to produce it. 

Realizing that he would not be able to prevail against Majd al-Dln, 
Nizam al-Mulk, who was in charge of the proceedings, ordered a vile 
functionary by the name of Muhammad ‘Amrabadl to take down his 
deposition. 121 Majd al-Dln must have understood that, in doing so Nizam 
al-Mulk was contravening the accepted rules of th eyarghu court, which, 
although usually brutal and far from fair, were nevertheless based on the 
principle that the individual was tried by his peers. 122 But when Majd 
al-Dln protested and demanded that a person be assigned to him who 
was his equal, he was mortally offended by Muhammad ‘Amrabadl 
who said that he was in fact superior to Majd al-Dln because he was 
freeborn, whereas Majd al-Dln’s mother had been “a pox-ridden slave.” 
Significantly, this insult was delivered in Turkish, not in Persian. 123 
Left without recourse, Majd al-Dln agreed to the charges against him 
on the condition that he be excused from making his deposition to 
Muhammad ‘Amrabadl. 

After being forced by the amirs to sign a confession that he had 
embezzled funds, Majd al-Dln requested that he be allowed to pay a 
set fine, thereby hoping to put an end to the matter. 124 Certain that if 
he were let off so easily he would again be reinstated, the amirs refused 
on the grounds that they did not have the power to decide such matters 
on their own and that they first had to submit his confession to Sultan- 
Husain for his decision. Majd al-Dln was then placed under house arrest 


121 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:197, where he is referred to as a functionary 
(‘amaldar); and Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 414, where he is called a standard-bearer 
(' alamdar). 

122 On this point, see Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, 35. 

123 See Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 414, who records the Turkish phrase, bir qig-i 
matTm (reading qiz for qit); and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:197, where she is referred 
to simply as a mamluka, or female slave, which corroborates my reading of the mis¬ 
print in the Dastur al-vuzara’. For qiz meaning a female slave, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und 
mongolische Elemente 3:569, s.v. qiz. 

124 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 414; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:197. 
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in the custody of Amir Muhammad- All Ataka Toshakchi, his former 
colleague in the divan, who was the bailiff ( muhassil ) of the court and 
presumably charged with meting out any punishment that had been 
decided upon. 125 Judging from his titles ataka (the Tutor of the prince) 
and toshakchi (the Throne cushion attendant), Muhammad-'All Ataka 
belonged to the Turko-Mongolian elite and was a trusted member of 
Sultan-Husain’s personal household establishment. 126 

The amirs then obtained an order from Sultan-Husain to confiscate 
all of Majd al-Dln’s property and to torture him until he confessed. As 
a result, a very large quantity of gold, jewels, luxury manuscripts, objets 
d’art, Chinese porcelains, and silk carpets were confiscated from him. 
In Khvandamlr’s words, “no one could have imagined even a tenth of 
it.” Sultan-Husain expressed his disappointment, stating that he had 
believed Majd al-Dln when he said that whenever he acquired a precious 
object, he would immediately present it to the court as a gift ( pishkash ). 
He said he now realized that Majd al-Dln had been hypocritical in his 
behaviour toward him. 127 The amirs seized this opportunity to suggest 
that if so much wealth had been confiscated from Majd al-Dln as a 
result of mild torture, how many more precious objects “worthy of the 
royal treasury” could be produced if he were tortured more severely. 


125 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 414-15 (for Bushakchl read Toshakchi). For a 
reference to the dreaded functions of the muhassil, which usually included torture and 
confiscation, see Faslh Ahmad b. Jalal al-Dln Muhammad Khvaft, Mujmal-i Fasihi, ed. 
Mahmud Farrukh, 3 vols. (Tus and Mashhad, 1339—41/1961—63), 3:163. 

126 For ataka, which can also mean foster-father, see Doerfer, Turkische und mongolische 
Elemente 2:9. Toshak referred to the felt cushion that rulers of Turko-Mongolian back¬ 
ground sat on, and that symbolized the ceremonial importance of felt in nomadic 
cultures. For the term, see Doerfer, Turkische und mongolische Elemente. 2:617-18, s.v. tosdk. 
According to Babur, who calls it “the custom of the Timurid rulers” (' Timuriyya saldtini 
dasturi), all Timurid princes sat on tdshdks at formal occasions—see Babur, Babur-nama, 
fols. 34a, 186a-b. The use of the toshak by the Timurids clearly belonged to their ford. 
That it was regarded as “un-Islamic” is suggested by the fact that when Sultan-Husain 
received the sons of the Naqshbandl shaikh ‘Ubaidullah Ahrar at his court in Herat, 
he chose not to sit on the royal throne cushion ( toshdk-i khdss) out of respect for these 
Muslim divines. See Nizami Bakharzl, Maqdmat-i Jdmi, 200—201; also R. D. McChesney, 
“Zamzani Water on a White Felt Carpet: Adapting Mongol Ways in Muslim Central 
Asia, 1550-1650,” in Religion, Customary Law, andNomadic Technology, ed. Michael Gervers 
and Wayne Schlepp (Toronto: University of Toronto—York University Joint Centre 
for Asia Pacific Studies, 2000), 66-67 (for a fascinating account of the “purification” 
of the Uzbek khan’s felt cushion with water from the well of Zamzam in Mecca). It 
is interesting to compare the situation in the later Uzbek courts where the functions 
of bailiff of the yarghu were entrusted to the royal cup-bearer (saqi) —see Bartol’d, 
“Tseremonial,” 392, 398. 

127 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzam 1 , 415; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:197. 
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At first, Sultan-Husain would not consent, but he eventually acquiesced 
on condition that Majd al-Dln’s life be spared. 

The amirs and vazirs interpreted this as a sign of favour toward Majd 
al-Dln, and fearing that Sultan-Husain would again reinstate him, they 
devised another stratagem to force Majd al-Dln to leave Khorasan once 
and for all. After torturing him and assuring themselves that there was 
nothing more to be obtained from him, they told him that if he could 
come up with a certain sum of money in the next few days to pay the 
wages of some servitors of the court, they would set him free. Majd 
al-Dln agreed, and an order was issued for his release. These unspeci¬ 
fied servitors, however, turned out to be a group of Turkish enforcers 
who would not have hesitated to “collect” the money owed them by 
force. 128 Since Majd al-Dln was unable to raise the funds, he escaped, 
apparently in the company of a group of Franks (i.e., Europeans). 
The reason for his departure was ostensibly to perform the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, which appears to have become a euphemism for exile 
or banishment of high-profile political opponents during the Timurid 
period. 129 Predictably, he was murdered along the way, in Dhu al-Qalda 
899/August 1494. 130 It is interesting to note that, even after his death, 
rumours continued to circulate about Majd al-Dln’s enormous wealth, 
which was supposedly being kept as security by his supporters in the 
residential quarter named after him in Herat. 131 


Continuing Problems in the Timurid Fisc 

Majd al-Dln’s administrative and fiscal reforms were aimed at halting 
the disintegration of the Timurid fisc and the concomitant weakening 


128 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 416-17; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:197-98. 
For a reference to a similar group of thugs who are described as “Turks with big sticks,” 
see Minorsky, “Aq-Qpyunlu and Land Reforms,” 456. 

129 There are many examples of prominent political figures who “went on the hajj” 
in Timurid times, among them Ulugh Beg, who was murdered along the way by order 
of his son ‘Abd al-Lagf—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:33—34; and Shahrukh’s vazir 
Mu'izz al-Dln Malik-Husain SimnanI, who went on the hajj in order to escape his rival 
in the Timurid divan, Fakhr al-Dln All Ahmad, who wanted him murdered—see Faslh 
KhvafT, Mujmal-i Fasihi 3:223. 

130 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara ’, 417; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:198. 

131 One of these allegations was investigated by Sultan-Husain’s son Muzaffar-Husain 
Mlrza, but no money was found—see the document issued by Sultan-Husain, dismiss¬ 
ing the allegation, in Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha 1 al-insha’, 219. 
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of Timurid political authority. Although Majd al-Dln achieved these 
objectives during his two terms in office, which altogether totalled ten 
years, his centralizing policies proved to be unacceptable to the Timurid 
elite, who interpreted them as a challenge to their political standing and 
their continued enjoyment of the economic benefits they derived from 
direct access to Sultan-Husain and to the administrative organs of state, 
particularly the dwan-i aid. They were clearly not prepared to make 
the sacrifices that a full transition to a centralized, bureaucratic state 
would necessarily have entailed. The high degree of fiscal decentraliza¬ 
tion that characterized the Timurid polity from its inception, and that 
was the direct result of the liberal granting of various types of fiscal 
immunities, especially soyurghal s, to the Timurid mirzds and members 
of the amirid class, also militated against such a possibility. Nor was 
Sultan-Husain a powerful enough ruler to force the situation against 
the will of the military elite on whom he was politically dependent. 
The entire episode thus ended in the victory of the coalition of amirs, 
headed by ‘Allshir, whose vested interests in maintaining the status quo 
had been the target of Majd al-Dln’s centralizing reforms. 

The fundamental cash-flow problems of the Timurid treasury re¬ 
mained unresolved, however, and the return to the status quo ante after 
Majd al-Dln’s ouster necessarily signalled a return to those abuses his 
reforms had set out to rectify. Thus, when the revenues of the central 
treasury dropped to a dangerous level on account of the fact that Sultan- 
Husain’s sons, who were attempting to assert their independence, were 
not remitting their share of taxes from the provinces, Nizam al-Mulk 
was obliged several times during the course of a year or two to impose 
poll taxes on the inhabitants of the Herat region in order to pay the 
military and cover other essential administrative expenses. 132 Since this 
caused widespread discontent, ‘Allshir, who by now had come into 
conflict with Nizam al-Mulk, his former ally, used the crisis as a pretext 
to have him dismissed and replaced by Afzal al-Dln, who, in Ramadan 
903/April 1498, returned to Herat. 133 The two then conspired to bring 
about the execution of their old mutual friend, Nizam al-Mulk, two 


132 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 428-29. 

133 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:218. See the document issued by Sultan-Husain 
permitting Afzal al-Dln to convey the revenues from a soyurghal to the endowment of 
a madrasa-khanaqah complex to which he had earlier donated a large sum of money 
“by way of thanks” to Sultan-Husain (no doubt for letting him return to Herat after 
Majd al-Dln’s dismissal), in Roenier, Staatsschreiben, 74-75. 
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months later in Dhu al-Qalda 903/June 1498, thus demonstrating once 
again the expendability of Timurid vazirs. m 

In early 906/summer 1500, the government experienced yet another 
fiscal crisis when it was discovered that the treasury was empty. Con¬ 
sequently, Sultan-Husain, who at the time was at a safe distance in 
Mazandaran, ordered his paramount amir Muhammad Vail Beg, whom 
he had left in charge of the capital, to raise an extraordinary levy of 
100,000 kapaki. dinars from the inhabitants of Herat and its dependen¬ 
cies. Since he was able to raise only half the requisite sum from the 
population of the countryside, Muhammad Vail Beg intended to collect 
the balance from the inhabitants of the city in the form of the hated 
poll tax. Realizing that this could occasion a popular revolt, ‘Allshir 
contributed the balance of 50,000 dinars himself, thus literally paying 
the price for his opposition to Majd al-Dln’s reforms that had been 
designed to prevent precisely this kind of scenario. 135 

It is noteworthy that similar attempts at centralizing the fiscal ad¬ 
ministration of the state were undertaken almost contemporaneously 
in the Turkmen Aq Qpyunlu polity in western Iran. Most dramatic 
were the reforms instituted during the reign of Ya'qub Beg (1478-90) 
under the determined leadership of his chief qadi, Safi al-Dln Isa Savajl 
(d. 896/1491). The timing of the reforms (894-96/1489-91) coincides 
with the high-point of Majd al-Dln’s period in office from 892/1487 
until his dismissal in 895/1490. QazI ‘Isa’s reforms, which were couched 
in terms of a “return to Islam” policy, were meant to normalize taxation 
and revise the system of soyurghal land grants and other tax immuni¬ 
ties that were contributing to the disintegration of central government 
authority. His policies too met with fierce opposition not only from 
members of the nomadic military elite, who resisted the curtailment of 
their privileges, but also from members of the religious elite, since these 
policies also had a negative impact on pious endowments (< auqaf ), whose 
revenues derived from such instruments of tax immunity. 136 Predictably, 
the qadi suffered the same fate as his Timurid counterpart, for soon 


134 Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara 1 , 429-32. See also Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 177a; and 
Babur, Babur-nama , trans. Beveridge, 282, where Babur places the responsibility for his 
death squarely on the shoulders of the anurs and other high-ranking office holders led 
by ‘Allshlr. For the popular perception of the cause of his downfall and execution, see 
Vasift, Badayi‘ al-vaqayV 2:1205-13. 

135 Khvandamlr, Makarim al-akhlaq, fol. 171b. 

136 For the conveyance of soyurghals and other forms of tax immunity to vaqf, see 
chap. 5, pp. 148-49 below. 
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after the suspicious death of his Aq Qoyunlu patron, he was put to 
death by a member of the Turkmen military elite, Sufi Khalil. 137 

The failure on the part of the Timurid political authorities to stem 
the tide of decentralization was one of the most important factors 
contributing to the instability of the Timurid state in both Khorasan 
and Transoxiana. Short-term solutions, such as the levying of poll taxes 
and other extraordinary cash payments to support the military and the 
administration whenever fiscal crises arose, were politically dangerous. 
They aroused popular discontent, which on a few notable occasions 
even culminated in uprisings by the inhabitants of Herat, and they 
drew the disapproval of the religious classes, who railed against the 
illegal “practices of the foreigners” (; rusum-i biganagan ), thereby question¬ 
ing the legitimacy of Timurid rule over a Muslim population. More 
importantly, however, the arbitrary exaction of cash payments from the 
subject population, often several times in the course of a single year, 
contributed to economic stagnation and prevented the establishment 
of a regular flow of revenues to the state. 

In short, there was an urgent need to formulate long-term solutions, 
and the Timurids would soon turn to the traditional sources of revenue 
on which most complex, pre-industrial societies were based, namely, 
those derived from taxation on agricultural land and its produce. 138 This 
is not to say that trade and commercial activity did not play an impor¬ 
tant role in medieval Islamic societies, but they were largely dependent 
on the surplus that only an agrarian economy could provide. 


137 See Minorsky, “Aq-Qoyunlu and Land Reforms,” 449—62; Subtelny, “Centralizing 
Reform,” 127—29; and Petrushevskii, “Vnutrenniaia politika,” 144—52. 

138 See Patricia Crone, Pre-Industrial Societies (Oxford: Blackwell, 1989; repr. ed., 
1993), 13ff. 
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THE SEARCH FOR LONG-TERM SOLUTIONS: 
KHORASAN AND THE AGRICULTURAL IMPERATIVE 


Stating the Case for Agriculture: Timurid Mirrors for Princes 

As a rule, the economic and political importance of agriculture was 
not appreciated by medieval Islamic dynasts of nomadic Turkic or 
Turko-Mongolian background, whose conceptions of socio-political 
organization were fundamentally at variance with those on which the 
sedentary societies of Iran had been based since ancient times. Raiding 
and plunder were mainstays of the nomadic economic outlook, and 
the ruler and his military elite frequently had to be reminded of the 
role agriculture played in maintaining the stability of the state, and of 
their responsibilities toward the Tajik peasantry who were the produc¬ 
ers of revenue. 1 

The chief means by which the case was made for the importance 
of agriculture to the stability of the state were the manuals of advice 
on the theory and practice of government, composed by members of 
the indigenous Iranian religious and bureaucratic intelligentsia who 
sought to communicate through them Perso-Islamic concepts of gov¬ 
ernment and social order. Often referred to in the scholarly literature 
as “mirrors for princes,” this genre of works, which provided advice 
regarding the proper conduct of kings ( siyar al-muluk), had a long tradi¬ 
tion in Persian culture that dated back to the Sasanian books of advice 
(i andarz ). 2 Among the classic texts that exerted the greatest influence on 
the Timurid mirrors were the Qabus-ndma of Kai Ka’us (composed ca. 


1 The poet Jam!, who lived in Timurid Khorasan during the time of Sultan-Husain, 
tells an anecdote about a Turk who was asked by a Muslim preacher whether he pre¬ 
ferred to plunder today or go to paradise tomorrow. When the Turk learned that there 
was no possibility of plunder and pillage in paradise, he replied that hell was better 
than such a paradise. See Abdarrakhman Dzhami [‘Abd al-Rahman Jami], Bakharistan 
(“Vesennii sad”) [.Baharistan ], ed. A. Afsakhzod (Moscow: Nauka, 1987), 105-6. 

2 For Sasanian models and their incorporation into the Islamic tradition, see de 
Fouchecour, Moralia, 191E; and Louise Marlow, Hierarchy and Egalitarianism in Islamic 
Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 66£F 
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1082), the Siyasat-nama of Nizam al-Mulk (composed between 1086 and 
1092), the NasThat al-muluk attributed to Muhammad Ghazall (d. Ill 1), 
and especially the Akhlaq-i Ndsin of Naslr al-Dln TusI (completed in 
1235-36). 3 

The fundamental point that these works sought to drive home was 
that political stability depended upon the ruler’s exercise of justice 
(‘ adalat ), which in accordance with ancient Persian conceptions was 
understood not as a philosophical notion or legal abstraction but as 
the maintenance of equilibrium (i‘tidal) in a hierarchically structured 
society based on four functionally differentiated classes. 4 The last of 
these four classes invariably referred to the peasantry, who were engaged 
in agricultural production. As the chief producers of wealth, the peas¬ 
antry served to support the army, which was the mainstay of the ruler’s 
political power and the instrument of his punitive capacity ( siydsat ), 
the means by which he maintained social order. For the peasantry to 
maximize its productive potential, it depended on the ruler’s “justice” 
in the key areas of taxation and personal security. 5 Overtaxation often 
prompted the peasants to flee the land, and political unrest necessarily 
had a negative impact on agricultural production. The oft-cited maxim 
“A thousand years of tyranny are better than one day of anarchy” 
reflected the horror with which medieval people regarded the break¬ 
down of law and order. 6 


3 See Lambton, “Islamic Mirrors for Princes,” 419-42; Lambton, “Quis custodiet 
custodes?” 125-48; and de Fouchecour, Moralia, 179-223, 381-412. For the influence 
of Ttisl’s Akhlaq-i JVasin, see Marlow, Hierarchy and Egalitarianism, 176; also Christian 
Jambet, “Ideal du politique et politique ideale selon Naslr al-Din TusI,” in Nasir al-Din 
Tun: Philosophe et savant du XIII' siecle, ed. N. Pourjavady and Z. Vesel (Tehran: Presses 
Universitaires d’lran and Institut Frangais de Recherche en Iran, 2000), 31-57. 

4 See A. K. S. Lambton, “Justice in the Medieval Persian Theory of Kingship,” 
Studia Islamica 17 (1962): 91-119. 

5 For the role of agriculture, see A. K. S. Lambton, “Reflections on the Role 
of Agriculture in Medieval Persia,” in The Islamic Middle East, 700-1900: Studies in 
Economic and Social History, ed. A. L. Udovich (Princeton: Darwin, 1981), 295fE; A. K. S. 
Lambton, “Aspects of Agricultural Organisation and Agrarian History in Persia,” in 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Vorderen Orients in islamischer Jqjsit, Handbuch der Orientalistik, 
Abt. 1, Bd. 6, Abschnitt 6, Teil 1 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977), 160-62; and Ann K. S. 
Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia: A Study of Land Tenure and Land Revenue Administration 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953; rev. ed., 1969; repr. ed., London: I. B. Tauris, 
1991), xxiff 

6 The frequent allusions in the Timurid agricultural manual, Irshad al~zira‘a, to civil 
strife, weak rulers, and highway robbers attest to the constant anxiety of the peasantry 
about the possibility of disruptions in the agricultural cycle—see Qasim b. Yusuf Abu 
NasrI HaravT, Irshad al~zird‘a, ed. Muhammad Muslim (Tehran, 1346/1968), 75. 
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Religion played an important role in this scheme, as it served to 
legitimate the ruler’s monopoly on punishment ( siyasat ), Conversely, 
the ruler was expected to uphold Islamic law, which, in the Islamicized 
scheme of the mirrors, was identified with the fulcrum of justice. The 
Sasanian maxim “Kingship and religion are twin brothers” underscored 
the notion of the co-dependence of religion and kingship, since neither 
was perceived as being able to survive without the support of the 
other. 7 Additionally, authors of advice manuals referred to the spiritual 
benefits that accrued to a ruler who promoted agriculture, citing the 
Qur’an and such prophetic Traditions as “This world is a field sown 
for the Hereafter.” 8 

The Sasanian rulers Khusrau Anushlrvan and Ardashlr I were held 
up as models of just rulers whose actions were to be emulated, as were 
those Muslim rulers who were perceived as having followed in their 
footsteps, including Mahmud of Ghazna, and the Seljuq Sultan Sanjar. 
One of the marks of good kingship that enjoyed special currency in 
the Iranian tradition was the foundation of new agricultural settle¬ 
ments and the expansion of irrigation networks. 9 In the Tansar-nama , 
ascribed to the Zoroastrian high priest Tansar, which has survived only 
in a late medieval recension, the Sasanian king Ardashlr I is praised as 
a ruler who “made water flow in every desert and established towns 
and village settlements in a way not achieved in the four thousand 
years before him.” 10 In his siyar al-muliik, Nizam al-Mulk advises the 
ruler to contribute to the development of his realm by constructing 
subterranean irrigation channels ( karizha ) and digging distribution 
canals ( juyhd ), thereby rendering villages and agricultural estates (<dihha 


7 For the maxim, see Lambton, ‘Justice,” 103. For the transmission of the idea into 
Islam, see Shaul Shaked, “Front Iran to Islam: Notes on Some Themes in Transmission,” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 4 (1984): 37-40. 

8 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-gira'a, 25-26. For a discussion, see M. E. Subtelny, “A 
Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual in Context: The Irshad al-zird'a in Late Timurid 
and Early Safavid Khorasan,” Studio Iraniea 22, no. 2 (1993): 199—202. For the same 
idea expressed in the Akhlaq-i MuhsinT, see Kashifi, Akhlaq-i MuhsinT, 58. For the hadith, 
see Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1975), 472. 

9 See Peter Christensen, The Decline of Iranshahr: Irrigation and Environments in the 
History of the Middle East, 500 B.C. to A.D. 1500, trans. Steven Sampson (Copenhagen: 
Museum Tusculanum Press, University of Copenhagen, 1993), 27-28. 

10 See M. Boyce, trans., The Letter of Tansar (Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1968), 67. 
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va mazra'aha) productive ( abadan). n This advice is echoed in Ghazall’s 
Nasihat al-muliik, which explains the longevity of Persian rule by the 
fact that the ancient Persian kings, epitomized by the Sasanian ruler 
Khusrau Anushlrvan, “founded villages, dug irrigation canals ( karizha ), 
and extracted water from subterranean sources,” thereby making their 
realms prosperous. 12 

The interdependence of the various elements that, in the view of the 
medieval Persian authors of the mirrors literature, served to ensure the 
stability of state and society, was encapsulated in the famous maxim of 
the circle of justice, in which the crucial role played by agriculture was 
clearly and unequivocally articulated: No kingship without the army, 
no army without revenues, no revenues without agricultural develop¬ 
ment, and no agricultural development without the king’s justice. 13 The 
author of the Aq Qoyunlu mirror, Akhlaq-i Jalali, stated that this maxim 
represented the essence of everything he had written in his book and 
if he had been successful in communicating just this one thing to the 
reader, that would in itself be sufficient. 14 

Significantly, many elaborations of the maxim were often formulated 
in terms of the metaphor of the garden, the symbol of the intensive 
irrigated agriculture of Iran. In tire anonymous JVasa’ih Iskandar (Counsels 
of Alexander the Great), for example, which was copied for Shahrukh’s 
son Baysunghur in 829/1425, the state is depicted metaphorically as 
a garden cultivated by the peasantry, whose productive potential is 
dependent on the ruler’s justice: 


11 Abu ‘All Hasan TusI Nizam al-Mulk, Siyar al-muluk (Siyasat-nama), ed. Hubert 
Darke (Tehran, 1340/1962), 14; and Hubert Darke, trans., The Book of Government, or 
Rules for Kings: The Siyar al-Muluk, or Siyasat-nama of Nizam al-Mulk , 2nd ed. (London: 
Roudedge and Kegan Paul, 1978), 10. 

12 Muhammad Ghazall, Nasihat al-muluk, ed. Jalal al-Dln Huma’l (Tehran, 
1351/1972), 99; and F. R. C. Bagley, trans., Ghazali’s Book of Counsel for Kings (NasThat 
al-muluk) (London: Oxford University Press, 1964), 55. 

13 For variants of the maxim in the classic works of political advice, see [Kai Ka’us 
ibn Iskandar], The Naslhat-nama, Known as Qabus-nama, of Kai Ka’us b. Iskandar b. Qabus 
b. Washmglr [ Qabus-nama ], ed. Reuben Levy (London: Luzac, 1951), 125; Kai Ka'us ibn 
Iskandar, A Mirror for Princes: The Qabus Naina, trans. Reuben Levy (London: Cresset, 
1951), 213; Ghazall, Nasihat al-muluk, 100; and Bagley, GhazalTs Book of Counsel, 56. For 
a discussion, see Lambton, “Islamic Mirrors for Princes,” 425—35; Linda T. Darling, 
“‘Do Justice, Do Justice, For That Is Paradise’: Middle Eastern Advice for Indian 
Muslim Rulers,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and the Middle East 22, nos. 1-2 
(2002); 3-19; and Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, chap. 2. 

14 Jalal al-Dln Dauvam, Akhlaq-i Jalali, musammd bi-Lavami‘ al-ishrdq \JT makdrim al- 
akhldq\, lithog. ed. (Lucknow: Nawal Kishor, 1304/1887), 331. 
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The world is a garden for the state ( al-daula ) to master, 

The state is power supported by Islamic tradition ( al-sunna ), 

The law is punishment (siyasa) regulated by the king, 

The king is a shepherd supported by the army ( al-jaish ), 

The army are helpers provided for by revenues ( al-mal ), 

Revenues are provisions gathered by the subjects ( al-ra ! iyya ), 

Subjects are slaves maintained through justice ( al-'adl ), 

Justice is that on which the well-being of the world depends . 15 

In the Timurid mirror Akhlaq-i Muhsini, which will be discussed in 
greater detail below, Kashifi likens political power to a sapling whose 
roots must constantly be moistened by the “water” of the ruler’s puni¬ 
tive capacity ( siyasat ) “so that the fruits of peace and security might 
be produced as a result.” 16 For his part, 'Allshir Nava’l compares the 
ruler to a gardener ( bdghbdn ) who is obliged to tend to his subjects as 
if they were so many fruit trees if he wishes to reap the benefits of 
what they produce. 1 ' 


Nasa J ih-i Shahrukhi 

The first work of advice on governance that was expressly addressed 
to a Timurid ruler appears to have been the .Nasti ih-i Shahrukhi 
(Counsels for Shahrukh), which was written by Jalal al-Dln al-Qayinl 
(d. 838/1434-35) for Temur’s son and successor Shahrukh. 18 Referred 


15 Nasa’ih Iskandar, MS, Chester Beatty Library, Ar. 4183, fol. 12a. For a discussion 
of the maxim and its depiction in the manuscript, see Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 
62-63. 

16 Kashift, Akhlaq-i Muhsini, 123. 

17 Alisher Navoii, Mukammal asarlar tuplami, 20 vols. (Tashkent: Fan, 1987—), 7:123 
(“Khairatul-abror”); and Alisher Navoi, Sochineniia 3:52-53. 

18 al-Qayinl, Nasa’ih-i Shahrukhi, MS, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. A.F. 
112. For a description, see Gustav Fliigel, Arabischen, persischen und tiirkischen Handschriften 
der Kaiserlich-koniglichen Hojbibliothek zu Wien, 3 vols. (Vienna, 1865-67), 3, no. 1858. The 
work appears to exist in a unique manuscript. For a general discussion of the work, 
see Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Sunni Revival under Shah-Rukh and Its Promoters: A 
Study of the Connection between Ideology and Fligher Learning in Timurid Iran,” in 
Proceedings of the 27th Meeting of Haneda Memorial Hall: Symposium on Central Asia and Iran, 
August 30, 1993 (Kyoto: Institute of Inner Asian Studies, Kyoto University, [1994]), 
18-21; and Subtelny, Le monde est un jardin, 64-65. Other early Timurid works of 
advice include Tanbu’ al-asrdr (or Nasiluit-nama-i Shdhi) by Husain KhvarazmI, written 
in 832/1428-29 for Amir Nasir al-Dln Ibrahim, the son of Shahrukh’s famous amir 
Shah-Malik, governor of Kliorazm, although it was inspired more by Suh ideals than 
by the mirrors genre—see the edition by Mahdl Dirakhshan (Tehran, 1360/1981); 
Tuhfat al-amir, also written for Shah-Malik’s son Ibrahim by Yusuf-i Ahl, which has not 
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to by his contemporaries as an “adviser to kings and sovereigns,” al- 
Qayini was a prominent Hanafite jurist, traditionist, and preacher in 
Timurid Herat. 19 The work, which was composed during the period 
813-20/141117, represents a veritable encyclopaedia of proper con¬ 
duct for a Muslim ruler, written from the standpoint of the Islamic 
religious sciences. 20 It is based on a long list of works, which the author 
provides in his introduction, on Islamic jurisprudence, compilations 
of legal opinions, Qur’an commentaries, prophetic Traditions, Islamic 
theology (such as the Ihyd ’ i ulum al-dvn of al-Ghazall), and such clas¬ 
sic mirrors for princes as Nizam al-Mulk’s Siyasat-nama, from which it 
quotes extensively. 21 With its homiletic tone and religious orientation, the 
.Nasa ih-i Shdhrukhi resembles in many ways the Ilkhanid advice manual 
Minhaj al-wuzara 1 wa siraj al-umara’ (The path [of conduct] for vazfrs and 
the lantern [illuminating the way] for amirs), by Ahmad al-Isfahbadhl, 
which was written in Arabic and dedicated to the vazir Ghiyas al-Dln 
Muhammad, in 729/1329-30. 22 

In an excursus on the class of cultivators (ahl-i zird'at), al-Qayinl 
explains in considerable detail the ways in which a Muslim ruler should 
demonstrate his justice (jadl) toward the peasantry. Referring to the 
circle of justice, he states that “the maintenance of kingship is based 
on justice and a flourishing treasury which, through [justice], has been 
filled by a flourishing subject population.” 23 Calling the peasantry “the 
ruler’s treasury and army” ( khaziha va sipah-i padshah ), he counsels that 
a Muslim ruler must guard against those persons who volunteer their 


survived—see Subtelny and Khalidov, “Curriculum of Islamic Higher Learning,” 217; 
and Anis al-nds by Shuja', composed in 830/1426-27 for Shahrukh’s son Ibrahlm-Sultan, 
and heavily dependent on the Qdbus-ndma —see C.-H. de Fouchecour, ‘“The Good 
Companion’ ( Anis al-JVas): A Manual for the Honest Man in Shiraz in the 9th/15th 
Century,” in Iran and Iranian Studies: Essays in Honor of Iraj Afshar, ed. Kambiz Eslami 
(Princeton: Zagros, 1998), 42-57. 

19 For al-Qayinl, see Subtelny and Khalidov, “Curriculum of Islamic Higher 
Learning,” 217ff 

20 The date of completion given in Fliigel, Handschriftm 3:289, is incorrect. 

21 For the list, see al-Qayinl, JVasd’ih-i Shdhrukhi , fols. 3b-4a. For the sections on the 
principles of administration, which are directly based on Nizam al-Mulk’s Siyasat-nama, 
see al-Qayinl, JVasd’ih-i Shdhrukhi, fols. 132b 162b. 

22 Like the Nasa’ih-i Shdhrukhi, it too is in ten chapters and survives in a unique copy. 
See Louise Marlow, “The Way of Viziers and the Lamp of Commanders (.Minhaj al-wuzara’ 
wa siraj al-umaraj of Ahmad al-Isfahbadhl and the Literary and Political Culture of 
Early Fourteenth-Century Iran,” in Writers and Rulers: Perspectives on Their Relationship 
from Abbasid to Safavid Times, ed. Beatrice Gruendler and Louise Marlow (Wiesbaden: 
Reichert, 2004), 171, 174. 

23 al-Qayinl, JVasa’ih-i Shdhrukhi, fol. 198a. 
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services for tax collection, and he must stop the practice whereby the 
collection of taxes is delegated to one person who then delegates the job 
to another and so on all the way down the line to the peasantry, who 
as a result of overtaxation have, in an agriculturally inspired analogy, 
literally “been pulled out by their roots.” 24 

Al-Qayinl devotes particular attention to the problem of taxation, 
and his descriptions of such practices as demanding payment of the 
basic land tax before the harvest and sending tax assessors at arbitrary 
times throughout the year provide an invaluable glimpse into the difficult 
conditions of the peasantry during the early Timurid period. 25 He is 
highly critical of the imposition of uncanonical taxes, which he refers 
to as qalandt , 26 The qalan , which had been introduced into Iran by the 
Mongols together with the poll tax ( qobchur j, was generally used as a 
symbol of the extortionate practices associated with Turko-Mongolian 
rule. 27 Al-Qayinl states that it is the duty of a Muslim ruler to abolish 
all such taxes on agricultural land because they represent “heretical 
innovations” ( bifathd ) from the standpoint of Islamic law. 28 Moreover, 
he observes that the practice of collecting them from lands belong¬ 
ing to pious endowments has contributed to the decline of Islamic 
institutions. 29 

Although it is difficult to determine whether the Nasd’ih-i ShdhrukhT 
had any influence on the formulation of Shahrukh’s policies, the fact 
that its composition appears to have been inspired by Shahrukh’s alleged 
abrogation of the Turko-Mongolian tord in favour of the Sharl'a in 
813/1411 suggests that al-Qayinl hoped that it would shape Shahrukh’s 
conduct in his newly professed role as padshah-i Islam? 0 Given that the 


24 al-Qayinl, Nasa’ih-i ShdhrukhT, fols. 201a-202a. 

25 al-Qayinl, Nasd’ih-i ShdhrukhT, fols. 200b-201a. 

26 al-Qayinl, Nasd’ih-i ShdhrukhT, fols. 199a-b. 

27 For these taxes, see Doerfer, Turkische und mongolische Elemente 3:488-90; Fragner, 
“Social and Internal Economic Affairs,” 533-34; and Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, 
148-51. 

28 His calls for the abolition of such “foreign practices” ( rusum-i bTgdnagan) are 
reminiscent of the petitions sent by the Naqshbandl shaikh Khvaja Ahrar (d. 1490) to 
various Timurid rulers and their functionaries—see Jo-Ann Gross and Asoni Urunbaev, 
eds. and trans., The Letters of Khwaja ’Ubayd Allah Ahrar and His Associates (Leiden: Brill, 
2002), 49-51; see in particular 108-9, letter no. 24(25). 

29 al-Qayinl, Nasd’ih-i ShdhrukhT, fols. 200a-b. Al-Qayinl’s views on the subject of 
taxation are in keeping with those expressed by Ghazall in his Ihya’ ‘ulum al-drn —see 
Bagley, GhazdlT’s Book of Counsel, xliii. 

30 For a translation of the passage about Shahrukh’s abrogation of the torn, see 
chap. 1, p. 25 above. 
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only surviving copy was made expressly for the royal library, the work 
must have been intended for Shahrukh’s personal use rather than for 
a general readership. 31 Ibn ‘Arabshah’s scepticism notwithstanding, 
it appears that Shahrukh took at least some of al-Qayim’s counsels 
to heart. 


Akhlaq-i Muhsim 

A Timurid mirror that enjoyed wide circulation was the Akhlaq-i Muhsim 
(Muhsin’s ethics) by the popular preacher and polymath Husain b. 'All 
Va'iz Kashifi (d. 910/1504-5). Composed in Herat 907/1501 2 for the 
benefit of the Timurid prince Abu al-Muhsin Mlrza, it was dedicated 
to his father, Sultan-Husain. 32 Although it dates from the very end of 
Timurid rule in Khorasan, the Akhlaq-i Muhsim may be regarded as a 
summa of the medieval Persian genre of advice literature, and as such 
it provides a synopsis of the views that were held on kingship and 
rule by the indigenous religious and bureaucratic intelligentsia of Iran 
during the entire Timurid period. Based on a succinct summary of 
the key philosophico-ethical concepts in Naslr al-Dln Tusi’s Akhldq-i 
JVdsin, the Akhldq-i Muhsim dwells on the ethical qualities that an Islamic 
ruler should possess, illustrating these by means of anecdotes about 
pre-Islamic Persian kings, parabolic tales, prophetic Traditions, poetic 
citations, and sententious maxims. Unlike its immediate predecessor, 
the ponderous and learned Akhldq-i Jalali by Jalal al-Dln DauvanI, 
which was composed between 872/1467 and 882/1477 for the Aq 
Qoyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan, Kashifi’s Akhldq-i Muhsim offered a highly 
accessible presentation in an elegant and entertaining style that ensured 
its favourable reception at the Timurid court, and the work was often 
lavishly illustrated. 33 

In accordance with the traditional notion of the hierarchical ordering 
of Persian society, Kashifi divides the subjects of the kings into four 
classes, each of whom he compares to one of the four elements: the 


31 The Vienna manuscript contains a frontispiece medallion with an inscription 
stating that it was copied expressly for the treasury of Shahrukh. 

32 For the dating of the work and the circumstances of its composition, see Subtelny, 
“Late Medieval Persian Summa,'’ 602—4. For Kashifi and his literary activity, see Maria 
E. Subtelny, “Husayn Va‘iz-i Kashifi: Polymath, Popularizer, and Preserver,” Iranian 
Studies 36, no. 4 (2003): 463-66. 

33 See Subtelny, “Late Medieval Persian Summa,” 604-14. 
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military, or “people of the sword,” who are like fire; the bureaucrats and 
administrators, or “people of the pen,” who are like air; the merchants 
and artisans, or “people of business affairs,” who are compared to 
water; and the agriculturalists, who are like earth. Carrying the analogy 
further, he identifies the elements representing the four social classes 
with the four humours that make up the human constitution. 34 Just as 
the preponderance of a particular humour creates an imbalance in the 
bodily temperament ( mizaj-i khulq ), thereby leading to sickness, so too 
does the domination of one class in society over the others cause the 
constitution of the body politic ( mizaj-i mull i) to decline. 35 The necessity 
for a ruler who would maintain equilibrium among the various classes 
is vividly underscored by Kashifi’s citation of the prophetic Tradition 
which states that “without a king, people would devour each other.” 36 

Kashifi focuses on the function of the cultivators ( ahl-i zira'at) in 
supporting the army, which in turn maintains the political stability of 
the state: 

If the tax collectors oppress the peasantry, its attitude toward the ruler 
will turn sour and it will lose interest in agricultural activity. [As a result], 
the ruler’s revenues will decrease, as will the provisions for the army. If 
the military has no provisions, they will turn away from service, and when 
an enemy appears there will be few to help. In this way, the kingdom 
will be lost . 37 

A outstanding feature of Kashifi’s characterization of the economic 
value of the peasantry is his use of the technical terminology of 
accounting, which reflects the importance accorded to the financial 
management of agriculture during the late Timurid period. In contrast 
to a treasury full of cash, which represents the debits ( kharj) side of a 
financial ledger on account of the king’s expenditures that soon deplete 
it, Kashifi equates the peasantry with the credits ( dakhl) side, because 


34 This concordance between the bodily humours and the four elements, which was 
based on Galenic concepts, was a commonplace in medieval Islamic medicine. 

35 Kashifi , Akhldq-i Muhsim, 35-36. See also Lambton, ‘Justice,” 117. 

36 Kashifi, Akhldq-i Muhsim, 121; see also Isfizarl, Rauzdt al-jannat 2:190 (who cites 
the Tradition in Arabic). It does not appear to be a canonical hadith , but it is cited in a 
work by the prominent ninth-century Malikite jurist and traditionist Ibn Sahnun—see 
Sebastian Gunther, “Advice for Teachers: The 9th Century Muslim Scholars Ibn 
Sahnun and al-Jahiz on Pedagogy and Didactics,” in Ideas, Images, and Methods of 
Portrayal: Insights into Classical Arabic Literature and Islam , ed. Sebastian Gunther (Leiden: 
Brill,'2005), 102. 

37 Kashifi, Akhldq-i Muhsim, 187. This is a paraphrase of the well-known speech of 
the Ilkhanid ruler Ghazan Khan, for which see below. 
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it continually contributes to the state treasury through its agricultural 
production. 38 


Mukatabat-i Rashidi 

It is in the context of the promotion of agriculture as the chief source 
of revenues that the Mukatabat-i Rashidi, or Letters of the Ilkhanid vazjr 
Rashid al-Dln may be understood as the Timurid forgery that they have 
been demonstrated to be. Alexander Morton, who is the latest scholar 
to scrutinize the Mukdtabdt with a view to determining their authentic¬ 
ity, has dated their composition to the reign of Shahrukh. 39 Morton 
surmises that the Letters may have been the product of the scribal 
and bureaucratic class that was concerned with enhancing its political 
status in the early Timurid state. 40 This is a plausible explanation, but 
only a partial one. In order for it to achieve this goal, the bureaucratic 
intelligentsia had not only to reorganize the financial administration 
of the state, but also to campaign for the development of agriculture 
as the chief source of state revenues. 

This contention would appear to be supported by the content of the 
Letters themselves. In a letter to one of his sons, the pseudo-Rashid 
al-Dln advises that rulers should maintain three treasuries for their 
disbursements ( kharj), including one for currency, one for weapons, 
and one for food and clothing. In a formulation highly reminiscent of 
Kashifl’s analogy, the treasury for revenues ( dakhl ) is equated with the 
peasantry itself, for it is by means of its labour that the other three 
treasuries are filled. 41 Of particular relevance to the Timurid situation 
are the letters that describe large irrigation projects. 42 


38 Kashifi, Akhldq-i Muhsinl , 59; also cited in Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, 25. 

39 See A. H. Morton, “The Letters of Rashid al-Dln: Ilkhanid Fact or Timurid 
Fiction?” in Amitai-Preiss and Morgan, Mongol Empire and Its Legacy, 190—99. His con¬ 
clusions are supported by the observations of Gottfried Herrmann—see Herrmann, 
“Zum persischen Urkundenwesen,” 329 n. 56. 

40 Morton, “Letters of Rashid al-Dln,” 199. A similar argument has been made with 
regard to the second part of the Masihat al-muluk, traditionally ascribed to al-Ghazall—see 
Patricia Crone, “Did al-Ghazall Write a Mirror for Princes? On the Authorship of 
Masihat al-muluk,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 10 (1987): 189. 

41 Rashid al-Dln Fazlullah HamadanI, Mukatabat-i Rashidi, ed. Muhammad Shaft' 
(Lahore, 1367/1947), 119, no. 22. 

42 See Morton, “Letters of Rashid al-Dln,” 188. 
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The Timurids seem to have had a special affinity for the Ilkhanids, 
who two centuries earlier had confronted the same kinds of tensions in 
the process of their transition to a sedentary state. 43 As the chief archi¬ 
tect of Ghazan Khan’s reforms in the Ilkhanid state, and as a strong 
advocate of agricultural development and author of an agricultural 
manual, Rashid al-Dln would have presented the perfect model of a 
Persian bureaucrat in post-Mongol service. 44 Ghiyas al-Dln Pir-Ahmad 
Khvafi, who as noted earlier was instrumental in reorganizing the 
Timurid bureaucratic administration, must have seen his role vis-a-vis 
Shahrukh as paralleling Rashid al-Dln’s vis-a-vis Ghazan Khan. The 
letters may even have been forged at his request. 45 

Further support for the contention that the Timurids viewed their 
own situation as mirroring that of the Ilkhanids is to be found in such 
later Timurid works as Saif al-Dln Uqaill’s Astir al-vuzara \ a mirror for 
princes that stresses the importance of the vazjr in the administration 
of the state, which even reproduces the text of several of the Letters. 46 
It is also noteworthy that, in the Akhlaq-i Muhsim, Kashifl quotes in full 
Ghazan Khan’s speech, recorded in Rashid al-Din’s Jtinn' al-tavtinkh, in 


43 We may also note here the Timurid-sponsored program of copying and illustrating 
Rashid al-Dln’s history, Jtimi c al-tavtinkh, for which see Thomas W. Lentz and Glenn 
D. Lowry, Timur and the Princely Vision: Persian Art and Culture in the Fifteenth Century (Los 
Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art; Washington, DC: Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Smithsonian Institution Press, 1989), 99—100. 

44 For Rashid al-Dln’s agricultural interests, see A. K. S. Lambton, “The Athtir wa 
Ahyti‘ of Rashid al-Dln Fadl Allah HamadanI and His Contribution as an Agronomist, 
Arboriculturist and Horticulturalist,” in Amitai-Preiss and Morgan, Mongol Empire and 
Its Legacy, 126-54. For the significance of the reforms, see Petrushevskii, fmiledelie, 55fE; 
and Lambton, “Agricultural Organisation,” 185-86. 

45 It is perhaps no coincidence that the name of one of Rashid al-Dln’s sons was also 
Ghiyas al-Dln—see Morton, “Letters of Rashid al-Dln,” 161. In a Timurid context, this 
would have conveyed the impression that the addressee was the vagir Ghiyas al-Dln Plr- 
Ahmad Khvafi. One of the Letters is addressed to Sadr al-Dln Muhammad Turka, the 
grandfather of Sadr al-Dln Muhammad Turka, the famous Hurufl of Shahrukh’s time 
and brother of Sa in al-Dln ‘All Turka IsfahanI, the teacher of the Timurid historian 
Sharaf al-Dln ‘All Yazdl, for whom see Shiro Ando, “Die timuridische Historiographie 
II: Saraf al-Dln ‘All Yazdl,” Studio Iranica 24, no. 2 (1995): 240. ‘All Yazdl (d. 858/1454) 
had a keen interest in accounting, mathematical computation, and problem solving, 
and he might have been the author of the “Letters.” 

46 See ‘Uqaill, Asdr al-vugarti’, 287-322, which reproduces Rashid al-Dln, Muktitabtit-i 
Rashidi , nos. 4, 5, 10, 21. Composed in 883/1478-79 for Sultan-Husain’s vagir Nizam 
al-Mulk Khvafi, Astir al-vugarti’ was heavily dependent in its formulation of the theory 
of government on Naslr al-Dln Tusl’s Akhlaq-i JVtisin. 
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which the Mongol khan supposedly lectured his military commanders 
about the value of agriculture and the peasantry to the state. 47 

The Timurids espoused the message of the mirrors fairly early on. 
The Timurid attitude toward agriculture during the reign of Sultan- 
Husain was summed up by Qasim b. Yusuf Abu Nasrl in his introduc¬ 
tion to the agricultural manual Irshad al-zird‘a (Guidance on agriculture), 
compiled in Herat in 921/1515, eight years after the collapse of the 
Timurid state in Khorasan. Dedicated to the first Safavid ruler Shah 
Isma'll I, the work was in fact construed as a mirror for princes that 
focused exclusively on agriculture as the main prerequisite for the 
establishment of a stable political state. It would appear that Qasim 
b. Yusuf compiled the Irshad al-zirdft in response to the economic and 
political chaos that ensued from the depredations of the Qizilbash 
amirs in Khorasan, as he argues forcefully for the re-establishment of 
agricultural activity under the aegis of the new Safavid ruler, provid¬ 
ing him at the same time with an accurate record of the agricultural 
practices of the Herat region under Sultan-Husain and his agricultural 
managers. 48 


Khorasan and the Agriculture of the Herat Region 

The large eastern Iranian province of Khorasan, with its rich agricul¬ 
tural potential and highly developed urban culture that made it “the 
California” of the medieval eastern Islamic world, afforded the best 


47 See Kashifl, Akhlaq-i Muhsim, 58-59 (where Abu Sa'ld, the last Ilkhanid ruler, has 
been substituted for Ghazan Khan). It is also quoted in Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, 
25 (where Ghazan Khan’s brother Muhammad Oljeitu Khudabanda is the speaker); 
see also Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual,” 204. For the original text 
of the speech, see Rashid al-Dln Fazlullah HamadanI, Jami ' al-tavankh, ed. Muhammad 
Raushan and Mustafa Musavl, 4 vols. (Tehran, 1373/1994-95), 2:1443-44; and 
Nakhjivam, Dastur al-katib, vol. 1, pt. 1, 199-200. 

48 For a discussion of the introduction to the Irshad alzira’a, its authorship, and the 
historical context in which it was composed, see Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural 
Manual,” 205—8; M. E. Subtelny, “Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas and the Timurid Tradition of 
Landscape Architecture: Further Notes to A Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual in 
Context’,” Stadia Iranka 24, no. 1 (1995): ID’S:, E nc y c ^°P a edia Iranka, s.v. “Ersad al-zera'a” 
(by Maria E. Subtelny); and Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 65—68. The information 
contained in the article by Jurgen Jakobi, “Agriculture between Literary Tradition and 
Firsthand Experience: The Irshad al-zira’a of Qasim b. Yusuf Abu Nasri Flaravi,” in 
Timurid Art and Culture: Iran and Central Asia in the Fifteenth Century , ed. Lisa Golombek 
and Maria Subtelny (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1992), 201-8, has now been superseded by 
the aforementioned studies. 
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Map 2. The Districts of the Herat Region. 
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conditions for agricultural development. Located in the fourth clime 
at the centre of the inhabited world, according to the scheme of the 
medieval Islamic geographers, Khorasan was referred to by one con¬ 
temporary source as the “gem in the centre of the necklace linking 
Iran and Turan.” 49 Long associated with Islamic religious scholarship 
and Persian high culture, it bestowed prestige and legitimacy upon the 
most barbarian of invaders, who usually entered it via Transoxiana. 
In one of the many anecdotes that pretended to foretell the Timurid 
conquests, the Sufi Baba Sangu, who met Temiir in Andikhud just 
before his conquest of Khorasan, supposedly threw him a piece of raw 
meat, which Temiir interpreted as a good omen, stating that “God has 
granted us the breast (i.e., the first or finest part) of the world, which 
is Khorasan.” 50 

The agriculture of the urban oases of Khorasan, and of the Harirud 
valley in particular, had been intensive and highly specialized since 
earliest times. 51 It included fruit and vegetable-growing, viticulture, and 
horticulture, practiced for the most part on relatively small, irrigated 
plots of land, often in walled orchard-gardens, usually referred to by 
the term bagh , 52 Its lucrative potential was not lost on the Timurids, 
who contributed to its intensification, as well as to the expansion of 
the area under cultivation. Their systematic approach to agricultural 
development thus differed markedly from the generally insouciant 
attitude toward agriculture exhibited by the Ilkhanids, for example, 
who, according to the Mongol historian al-'Uman, paid no attention 
to agricultural intensification in the regions of their capitals at Tabriz 
and Sultaniyya, even though, he argued, it would have allowed them 
to increase taxes and thereby maximize revenues to the state. 53 


49 Hamdullah Mustaufl QazvTni, Nuzhat al-qulub (Bakhsh-i nukhust az maqdla-i suvvum), 
ed. Muhammad Dablr-siyaqi (Tehran, 1336/1958), 181—96; and G. Le Strange, trans., 
The Geographical Part of the Muzhat-al-Qulub, Composed by Hamd-Alldh Mustamfi of Qazwin 
in 740 (1340) (Leiden: E. J. Brill; London: Luzac, 1919), 146—59. See also Nizami 
Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-inshd\ 76. Turan refers here to Transoxiana. 

50 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:543. The statement involves a word play, as the phrase 
sina-i ruy-i zamin can also be read sinat riiy-i zamin (there is a breast on the ground). 

51 See N. I. Vavilov and D. D. Bukinich, femledel’cheskii Afganistan, vol. 1 of N. I. 
Vavilov, Izbrannye trudy, 5 vols. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo AN SSSR, 1959), 112. 

52 Vavilov and Bukinich, femledel’cheskii Afganistan, 3421E, 3541E The term bdgh denoted 
an enclosed cultivated area bearing permanant cultures—see Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. 
“Bag,” 393. 

53 See Klaus Lech, ed. and trans., Das mongolische Weltreich: Al-'Umari’s Darstellung der 
mongolischen Reiche in seinem JVerk, Masalik al-absdr fi mamalik al-amsar (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1968), 89, 150. 
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A Timurid agricultural manual: Irshad al-zira'a 

This intensive, irrigated type of agriculture practiced in the Herat 
region during Sultan-Husain’s time was described in the agricultural 
manual Irshcid al-zirari, which, as already indicated, was composed in 
921/1515 in Herat by Qasim b. Yusuf Abu Nasrl. The Irshcid al-zira‘a 
is, with perhaps the sole exception of the Asar va ahyd ’ of Rashid al-Dln, 
the most important medieval agronomic work in Persian. 54 Moreover, 
because of its localized nature, the work is an invaluable source for the 
history of Timurid agriculture. 55 According to the author’s own state¬ 
ment of purpose, the information contained in it applies specifically to 
the nine districts ( bulukdt ) of the Herat region in the latter part of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 56 

The bulk of the Irshad al-zirdri is devoted to the cultivation of fruit 
trees and grapes, for which the Herat region was renowned, as well as 
garden vegetables, flowers, aromatic plants, and plants used for com¬ 
mercial or medicinal purposes. Besides covering such topics as soil types, 
the best times for planting according to astrological and meteorological 
considerations, the fertilizers best suited to different types of crops, and 
the various means of warding off insects, the manual treats in great 
detail the cultivation of fruit trees, such as pomegranate, quince, pear, 
apple, cherry, fig, mulberry, and pistachio, and the seemingly endless 
varieties of grapes. 57 Connected with this are discussions of the method 
of grafting trees and vines to produce hybrid varieties; propagating 
trees and plants from seeds, cuttings, bulbs, and saplings; picking and 


54 See Lambton, “Agricultural Organisation,” 161; and Ziva Vesel, “Les traites 
d’agriculture en Iran,” Studia Iranica 15, no. 1 (1986): 101. For Rashid al-Dln’s manual, 
see Rashid al-Dln Fazlullah Hamadanl, Asar va ahydMatn-ifirst dar bara-ifinn-kishdvarzi, 
ed. Manuchihr Sutuda and Iraj Afshar (Tehran: McGill University, in collaboration 
with Tehran University, 1368/1989). 

55 I. P. Petrushevskii, the Soviet economic historian of the Ilkhanid period, believed 
that, because of the highly conservative nature of traditional Iranian agricultural prac¬ 
tices, it was possible to view the information contained in medieval Persian agricultural 
manuals from virtually any historical period as representing a stable and unchanging 
agricultural reality. Thus, he utilized the Irshad al-zira‘a to describe the agricultural 
practices of the Ilkhanid period of the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries, an approach 
that is not only anachronistic but ultimately misleading. See Petrushevskii, Zfmledelie , 28. 
Although Petrushevskii believed than Rashid al-Dln’s Asar va ahyd ’ was lost, he in fact 
unwittingly made use of it in the form of the Tehran lithog. ed. of 1323/1905. 

56 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, 50. 

57 For the varieties of grapes cultivated, see Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, 
113-16. 
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storing fruit; and beekeeping, which was essential for pollination of 
fruit trees. 

The garden vegetables treated in the work include cucumbers, let¬ 
tuce and spinach, radishes, onions and garlic, beets, and eggplant. Also 
discussed are the many types of herbs and aromatic plants, as well as 
plants used for industrial purposes, such as madder, indigo, henna, 
and hemp. Ornamental trees and bushes (such as plane, poplar, and 
jasmine) and flowers (particularly the many varieties of rose), and saff¬ 
ron are also well represented. The manual even provides recipes for 
the preparation of various types of confections and preserves (from 
fruit, but also from rose petals), and for the preparation of pickled 
foods and condiments. Less than 10 per cent of the work is devoted 
to the cultivation of cereal grains (primarily wheat and barley, but also 
millet and rice) and legumes (beans, lentils, and chick-peas) requiring 
extensive land use. 58 The last chapter of the Irshad al-zira'a, which is 
devoted to the layout and planting of a formal, architectural garden 
(called chaharbagh ), underscores this bias toward arboriculture, viticulture, 
and horticulture in the Herat region. 59 

The high productivity of agriculture practiced in the districts of 
Herat and neighbouring regions is frequently mentioned in the Timurid 
sources, as well as the fact that the produce was mainly destined for sale 
in the town. In the first part of the fifteenth century, a Chinese envoy 
to the Timurid court in Herat, named Ch’en Ch’eng, was impressed 
by the large number of fruit trees, and he remarked that harvests in 
the region were particularly abundant. 60 The Rauidt al-jannat, which 
paints a rosy picture of agricultural prosperity during Sultan-Husain’s 
reign, notes, for example, that in some years the village of Siyavashan 
produced 30,000 khawars of grapes; 61 that the hamlet of Qulbandan 
annually produced such a huge quantity of watermelons that it supplied 


58 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, 79-104. 

59 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, chap. 8, 280-82. 

60 Morris Rossabi, “A Translation of Ch’en Ch’eng’s Hsi-yii Fan-kuo Chill,” Ming 
Studies 17 (Fall 1983): 54-55. 

61 Isfizarl, Rauzat al-jannat 1:83. The Flerati kharvar, or assload, weighed about 300 
kg—see V Khints [Walther Hinz], Musul’manskie mery i vesa s perevodom v metricheskuiu 
sistemu, trans. Iu. E. Bregel’ (Moscow: Nauka, 1970), 43. 
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all of Kliorasan; 62 and that most of the fruit produced in the Herat 
region ended up in the city of Herat. 63 


Agricultural Expansion and Hydraulic Construction 

Agricultural intensification has been linked with dense settlement pat¬ 
terns. As population increases, land use is intensified in the immediate 
vicinity of densely settled urban centres in order to accommodate the 
increased need for food. 64 With respect to the Harirud valley, field 
research has demonstrated that the population density of the areas along 
the irrigation canals could reach as high as 1,000 per sq km. 65 The valley 
reminded the Soviet botanist N. I. Vavilov, who worked in Afghanistan 
during the early decades of the twentieth century, of the most intensively 
cultivated oases in the Near East—Cairo and Damascus. 66 

Isfizarl describes in some detail the physical expansion of the Herat 
region from the first half of the fifteenth century, and he frequently 
alludes to the growth of the town’s population. 67 Following him, 
Khvandamir observes that the size of Herat’s population had become 
so large that the area extending from the village of Pashtan north-east 
of Herat, to the village of Saqsalman in the north-west—a distance 
of four farsakhs —and the area extending from the Dau Biradaran pass 
due north of the city to the Malan bridge to the south—a distance of 
almost two farsakhs —had become entirely built up. The area along the 
Harirud river, from the village of Auba east of Herat, to the village 


62 Isfizarl, Raukflt al-jannat 1:131. For an overview of the agriculturally related contents 
of this work, see A. A. Semenov, “Nekotorye dannye po ekonomike imperii Sultana 
Khusein-Mirzy (1469-1506),” Izvestiia Otdeleniia obshchesti’ennykh nauk AN Tadzhikskoi SSR 
4 (1953): 69-82. 

63 Isfizarl , Rauzat al-jannat 1:103. 

64 See Ester Boserup, The Conditions of Agricultural Growth: The Economics of Agrarian 
Change under Population Pressure (Chicago: Aldine, 1965), 97-98; and Ester Boserup, 
Population and Technological Change: A Study of Long-term Trends (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1981), 15, 59-60. 

65 Reidar Gronhaug, “Scale as a Variable in Analysis: Fields in Social Organization 
in Herat, Northwest Afghanistan,” in Scale and Social Organization, ed. Fredrik Barth 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1978), 83. 

66 Vavilov and Bukinich, femledel’cheskii Afganistan, 61. On agricultural intensification, 
specialization, and exchange in the Near East, see P. von Sivers, “Riverine Realms: Iraq, 
Egypt and Syria during the Classical Islamic Period, 750-1500/132-905,” American 
Research Center in Egypt Newsletter 124 (Winter 1983): 14. 

67 Isfizarl, Rauzat al-jannat 1:82. 
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of Kusuya west of the city—a distance of thirty farsakhs —constituted 
a continuous cultivated band in which the agricultural wealth of the 
Herat region was concentrated. b8 In short, by the second half of the 
fifteenth century, Herat had become an urban agglomeration inex¬ 
tricably linked with its surrounding rural territory, corresponding to 
the model of the rural-urban continuum developed in studies of the 
medieval Islamic city. 69 


The population of the Herat region 

Given the oblique, contradictory, and exaggerated figures provided by 
the contemporary sources, determining the population of Herat in 
the fifteenth century would appear to be an unrealistic task that only 
serves to justify David Ayalon’s advice to scholars some years ago to 
postpone indefinitely any attempts to estimate population figures for 
the countries of medieval Islam. 70 Isfizan, for example, states that the 
population of Herat was so large that if an army of 320,000 were to 
enter the town, the increase would scarcely be detected. 71 He estimates 
that the number of people who died in the town and surrounding 
suburbs during the plague of 838/1435 was 600,000, and on another 
occasion 400,000. 72 At the same time, he recorded the observation made 
by Sultan-Husain’s nephew, Kichik Mlrza, who visited Cairo twice on 


68 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:650. This observation was also made in the 1920s— 
see Vavilov and Bukinich, gemledel’cheskii Afganistan, 61. The farsakh (or farsang) was 
equivalent to about six km. See [Hinz], Musul’manskie mery, 72; also E. A. Davidovich, 
Materialy po metrologii srednevekovoi SredneiAzii, in V Khints [Walther Hinz], Musul’manskie 
mery i vesa s perevodom v metricheskuiu sistemu, trans. Iu. E. Bregel’ (Moscow: Nauka, 1970), 
120. For these place names, see Terry Allen, A Catalogue of the Toponyms and Monuments 
of Timurid Herat (Cambridge, MA: Aga Khan Program for Islamic Architecture at 
Harvard University and the Massachussets Institute of Technology, 1981), 2, 42—43; 
Krawulsky, Horasan 2:114, 2:103; and maps 1 and 2. 

69 See Jean Aubin, “Elements pour l’etude des agglomerations urbaines dans l’lran 
medieval,” in The Islamic City: A Colloquium, ed. A. H. Hourani and S. M. Stern (Oxford: 
Bruno Cassirer, 1970), 68-70; and L. Carl Brown, introduction to From Madina to 
Metropolis: Heritage and Change in the Near Eastern City, ed. L. Carl Brown (Princeton: 
Darwin, 1973), 39. 

70 See David Ayalon, “Regarding Population Estimates in the Countries of Medieval 
Islam,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 28 (1985): 18; thus also Jean 
Aubin, “Chifires de population urbaine en Iran occidental autour de 1500,” Moyen 
Orient et Ocean Indien 3 (1986): 37. 

71 Isfizan, Raugat al-jannat 1:23-24. 

72 Isfizan, Rauiftt al-jannat 2:94. Compare William H. McNeil, Plagues and Peoples 
(New York: Doubleday, Anchor Books, 1989), 151. 
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the occasion of the pilgrimage, that the city—whose population at that 
time has been estimated to be 200,000 7:! —was about the size of the 
greater Herat region. 74 

The Bavarian prisoner of war Hans Schiltberger, who visited Herat in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, reported that it contained 300,000 
households. 75 Based on an estimate of between four to five and five to 
six persons per household, this would yield a population of somewhere 
between 1.35 and 1.8 million, which must have referred to the greater 
Herat region. 76 These figures are comparable to those reported at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 77 M. E. Masson’s estimate of “more 
than half a million” for the town proper seems unreasonable when 
compared with estimates for western Iranian towns made by Portuguese 
and Italian visitors during roughly the same period. 78 More conservative 
estimates for the population of medieval Herat range from 45,500 to 


73 See Andre Raymond, “La population du Caire, de Maqrlzi a la Description de 
PEgvpte,” Bulletin d’etudes orientates 28 (1975): 214. 

74 Isfizari, Rauzat al-jannat 1:82 (although he noted that Cairo had a greater number 
of dependencies). See also Lawrence Goddard Potter, “The Kart Dynasty of Herat: 
Religion and Politics in Medieval Iran” (PhD diss., Columbia University, 1992), 
215-16. 

75 Johannes Schiltberger, Als Sklave im Osmanischen Reich und bei den Tataren, 1394^1427, 
ed. and trans. Ulrich Schlemmer (Stuttgart: Thienemann, Edition Erdmann, 1983), 
126. 

76 For the estimates per household see Petrushevskii, ZpmkdeUe, 38 (for the thirteenth 
century); and A. M. Belenitskii, I. B. Bentovich, and O. G. Bol’shakov, Srednevekovri gorod 
SredneiAzii (Leningrad: Nauka, 1973), 260 (but with qualifications). The Chinese envoy 
Ch’en Ch’eng reported that the city itself was more than ten li square (ca. 3.3 sq. mi.) 
in 1414—15—see Rossabi, “Ch’en Ch’eng’s Hsi-yii Fan-kuo Chih,” 49. For the calcula¬ 
tion of population according to square area and population density, see Belenitskii, 
Bentovich, and Bol’shakov, Srednevekovyi gorod , 256fE 

77 On these, see I. P. Petrushevskii, “Trud Seih, kak istochnik po istorii vostochnogo 
Khorasana,” Trudy Iuzhno-turkmenistanskoi arkheologicheskoi kompleksnoi ekspeditsii 5 (1955): 
140. Hamdullah Mustaufi QazvTnl gives the figure of 444,000 households (ca. 2 mil¬ 
lion people, based on Petrushevskii’s estimate of four to five persons per household) 
under the Ghurids in the twelfth century; Saif Haravi’s figure just before the Mongol 
massacres was about the same. Petrushevskii himself estimated that the population 
of Herat, which he considered to be one of the largest cities in the Middle East at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, was “at least several hundred thousand.” For 
estimates of the population of other Iranian cities in pre-Mongol times, see Belenitskii, 
Bentovich, and Bol’shakov, Srednevekovyi gorod , 265-66. 

78 M. E. Masson, “K istoricheskoi topografii Gerata XV veka,” in Velikii uzbekskiipoet: 
Sbornik statei, ed. M. T. Aibek (Tashkent: Izdatel’stvo Akademii nauk UzSSR, 1948), 
140. See Aubin, “Chifires de population,” 43. Isfahan, for example, had a population 
of from 80,000 to 100,000 at the end of the fourteenth century and 25,000 at the 
end of the fifteenth. 
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60,000 for the city proper; 140,000 to 160,000 for the province ( vilayat ) 
of Herat; and 300,000 to 400,000 for the greater Herat region. 79 


Extension of irrigation networks 

Unlike western Iran and the Caspian provinces, where dry-farming is 
possible (such lands being referred to as daimi), most of the territory 
of medieval Khorasan was arid or semi-arid, and had to be irrigated 
to be agriculturally productive (the lands being referred to as abi). so 
Irrigation technologies varied, depending on the region, and delivered 
either surface or ground water. In Khorasan, they were of three types: 
(1) large feeder canals ( nahr or juybar), cut from one of the major peren¬ 
nial rivers, such as the Harirud, Murghab, Tejen, and Balkhab rivers, 
which then branched out into networks of smaller distribution channels 
{juy)f (2) subterranean canals {qandt or kdriz), dug from underground 
aquifers and accessed by means of wells that in turn fed distribution 
channels, 82 and (3) dams or weirs {band), constructed of brick or diy 
stone, sometimes simply crude earthwork barrages built across the course 
of drainage. 83 Qandts appear to have played a somewhat lesser role in 
irrigation in Khorasan than did surface canals, while dams and weirs 
were of greater significance than in western Iran. 84 


79 See Potter, “Kart Dynasty,” 216. Christensen estimated the population of Herat 
at more than 100,000—see Christensen, Decline of Imnshahr , 124. In more recent times 
(1969), the entire Herat province had a population of about 75,000, and the town itself 
about 73,000—see Ludwig Adamec, Historical and Political Gazetteer of Afghanistan, 6 vols. 
(Graz: Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 1972—85), 3:152, 3:160. 

80 See Keith McLachlan, The Neglected Garden: The Politics and Ecology of Agriculture 
in Iran (London: I. B. Tauris, 1988), 17-19; Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Abyarl” (by 
B. Spooner), 405; and Christensen, Decline of Imnshahr, 19. 

81 For these terms, see Petrushevskii, femledelie, 116-17. 

82 For these terms, see Petrushevskii, femledelie, 116, 123; and Lambton, Landlord 
and Peasant, 21011 Although both terms occur in the written sources, the term kdriz 
continues to be used more frequently in eastern Iran. 

83 See Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Abyarl” (by B. Spooner), 407; Encyclopaedia Iranica, 
s.v. “Band” (by X. de Planhol); Petrushevskii, femledelie, 117; A. K. S. Lambton, “The 
Qanats of Qum,” In Qanat, Kariz and Khattara: Traditional Water Systems in the Middle East 
and North Africa, ed. Peter Beaumont, Michael Bonine, and Keith McLachlan ([London]: 
Middle East Centre, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London; 
Cambridgeshire: Middle East and North African Studies Press, 1989), 15IfE; and 
Christensen, Decline of Iranshahr, 120ff 

84 See William Murrie Clevenger, “Dams in Horasan: Some Preliminary Obser¬ 
vations,” East and West, n.s., 19, nos. 1-2 (1969): 387—94; Keith McLachlan, “The Kariz 
in the Herat Basin, Afghanistan,” in Beaumont, Bonine, and McLachlan, Qanat, Kariz 
and Khattara, 257; Brian Spooner, “City and River in Iran: Urbanization and Irrigation 
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In order to expand the area under cultivation in Khorasan it was 
necessary to construct new irrigation canals and restore those that had 
fallen into disuse, in order to reclaim dead or fallow lands. 85 While the 
scarcity of water resources imposed fundamental limits on agricultural 
production in all of greater Iran, it would appear that these had not yet 
been reached in Khorasan in the post-Mongol period. Therefore, the 
Timurids embarked upon a development program designed to expand 
agricultural production in Khorasan, their core province. 86 

The cutting of irrigation canals and the construction of such irriga¬ 
tion works as brick dams required substantial capital investment, and 
hence the state or a powerful individual was usually involved at the initial 
stage. 87 The fact that it was regarded as a laudable action, characteristic 
of the “good king,” must have provided additional motivation for the 
early Timurids, who were keen to legitimate themselves as Islamic rulers, 
to engage in the construction or restoration of irrigation works. 88 Even in 
the area of water distribution, in which local initiative had traditionally 
been the norm in medieval Iran, a high degree of state direction and 
control was evident in Timurid Khorasan. 89 Nevertheless, a consider¬ 
able measure of local cooperation was also necessary in order to ensure 
the smooth operation of the water distribution system and to mobilize 
manpower for the seasonal maintenance of irrigation channels. 90 The 
agriculture practiced in Timurid Khorasan was therefore not of the 
purely “hydraulic” type described by Karl Wittfogel, which was based 


of the Iranian Plateau,” Iranian Studies 7, nos. 3-4 (1974): 692; and Parviz Mohebbi, 
Techniques et ressources en Iran du 7' au 19’ siecie (Tehran: Institut Frangais de Recherche 
en Iran, 1996), 7711 

85 For the general principle, see McLachlan, Neglected Garden, 19; and Christensen, 
Decline of Iranshahr, 19. 

86 This contradicts the thesis that there was no expansion of extensive methods 
of subsistence in Khorasan in medieval times, for which see Christensen, Decline of 
Iranshahr, 203. 

87 A. K. S. Lambton, “The Qanats of Yazd,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 3rd 
ser., 2, no. 1 (1992): 25. For the qanat as an expensive undertaking, see Christensen, 
Decline of Iranshahr, 122. 

88 See Christensen, Decline of Iranshahr, 27ff, 196 (for Shahrukh). 

89 This is also the observation of Jurgen Paul, who refers to the fifteenth century as 
Herat’s “imperial phase,” during which water resources were expanded and used to 
their maximum capacity—see Paul, Hmscher, Gemeinwesen, Vermittler, 60, 64. 

90 For example, 3,000 men were mobilized locally to clean a canal that watered the 
properties in Qarshi belonging to the major landowner and leading Naqshbandl figure 
of late Timurid Samarqand, Khvaja 'Ubaidullah Alirar—see Jurgen Paul, Die politische 
und soziale Bedeutung der Naqsbandiyya in Mittelasien im 15. Jahrhundert (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1991), 92-93. 
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solely on large-scale government-managed irrigation works, but rather 
a much more effective combination of state and private investment and 
small-scale irrigation farming (“hydroagriculture”). 91 

Large irrigation canals were among the building projects that satis¬ 
fied Temur’s taste for the monumental. In 804/1401, he ordered the 
reconstruction of an old canal from the Aras river in the Caucasian 
province of Arran (Qarabagh) that he had seen while hunting in the 
region. Named the Nahr-i Barlas after Temur’s Barlas tribe, it was 
supposedly more than ten farsakhs long and so wide that a boat could 
navigate through it. 92 The Baylaqan canal, which was six farsakhs long 
and which watered the town of Baylaqan and its surrounding region, 
was also cut from the Aras river in 806/1403 after the town itself, 
which had been destroyed by the Mongols, was rebuilt by Temur. 93 
Other canal construction projects were the Juy-i Mahlglr, or Juy-i Nau, 
cut from the Ghurband river north of Kabul, and the Nahr-i Badam, 
constructed at the mouth of the Juy-i Nau, also near Kabul, both of 
which were completed during Temur’s Indian campaign. 94 Work on 
these major hydrological projects was divided up among the amirs and 
their troops by the tovachis, and completed in an astonishingly short 
period of time. 95 Although it is not clear how long these canals contin¬ 
ued to function, the canals constructed by Temur from the Murghab 
river did have considerable and lasting significance, especially for the 


91 See Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957; repr. ed., 1959), 311 In fact, recent studies of Iran 
in the early modern and modern periods point to a predominance of private over state 
investment in irrigation—see Spooner, “City and River in Iran,” 695-97; and Mohebbi, 
Techniques et ressources, 84. Wittfogel’s thesis has been challenged by many scholars over 
the years on account of the direct causal relationship it argues existed between the 
control of large-scale irrigation and the development of centralized (“despotic”) politi¬ 
cal institutions. See Paul, Herrscher, Gemeinwesen, Vermittler, 31, 43; and Pierre Briant, 
introduction to Irrigation et drainage dans I’Antiquite: Qandts et canalisations souterraines en Iran, 
en Egypte et en Grece, ed. Pierre Briant (Paris: Thotm Editions, 2001), 9. 

92 Sharaf al-Dln ‘All Yazdi, fafar-ndma: Tdrikh-i 'umumi mufassil-i Iran dar daura-i 
Timuriyan, ed. Muhammad ‘AbbasI, 2 vols. ([Tehran], 1336/1957), 2:282-83; Khvan- 
damlr, Habib al-siyar 3:502—3; and Khvandamlr, Ma'am al-mulitk, 165. 

93 Yazdi, fafar-nama 2:386-87; Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:519; and Khvandamlr, 
Ma’dsir al-muluk, 165. For Baylaqan, which corresponded roughly to the town of 
Qarabagh, see Barthold, Historical Geography, 228-29. 

94 Yazdi, fafar-nama 2:31, 2:138; Khvandamlr, Ma’dsir al-muluk, 164; and Giiasaddln 
‘All, Dnevnikpokhoda Ttmura v Indiiu , trans. A. A. Semenov (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo vostoch- 
noi literatury 1958), 181-82. See also Ismail Aka, “The Agricultural and Commercial 
Activities of the Timurids in the First Half of the 15th Century,” Oriente Moderno, n.s., 
15, no. 2 (1996), 1:11-12. 

95 Both the Barlas and Baylaqan canals were completed in one month. 
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oases of Maruchaq and Panjdih. Apparently, Temur ordered each of 
his amirs, and men of state to construct a canal, and in fact most of the 
twenty canals mentioned by Hafiz-i Abru bear their names (e.g., Nahr-i 
Hasan Jandar, Nahr-i Aqbuqa, Nahr-i ‘All-Malik, etc.). 96 

After Temur’s death in 1405, his descendants and successors also 
moved quickly to re-establish agricultural activity in the three key areas 
of Marv, Herat, and Mashhad. The Marv oasis was redeveloped in 
812/1410, when Shahrukh ordered that the distribution canals fed by 
the Marv feeder canal, which flowed from the Murghab, be cleaned 
and reopened, and that the Murghab dam (also known as Sultanband) 
be rebuilt. The reconstructed Marv canal, which measured twenty gaz 
at its widest point and thirty at its deepest, was twelve farsakhs long 
and had twelve main distribution points. 97 Shahrukh entrusted two 
of his leading amirs, ‘Ala’ al-Dln ‘Alika Kokaltash and Amir Musa, 
as well as the divan official Amir ‘All ShaqqanI, with this task, which 
was completed in a little over a month’s time. 96 Hafiz-i Abru notes the 
influx of people to the area and the dramatic growth of villages as 
soon as the dam was rebuilt and the flow of water re-established. 99 In 
the first year, 500 pair of oxen were used to farm the region watered 
by the dam. 100 The redevelopment of Marv apparently reached a 
high-point during the short reign of the Timurid ruler of Marv, Sanjar 
(d. 863/1459), Sultan-Husain’s cousin and father-in-law, who followed 
in the footsteps of his Seljuq namesake and became known as the 
builder of “new” Marv. 101 


96 Krawulsky, Horasan 1:32, 2:30; and Bartol’d, K istorii orosheniia Turkestana, 
150-51. 

97 Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 1, 94—94; Faslh Khvaft, Mujmal-i Fasihi 
3:196, 3:183 (where the same account is also found under the year 810); and Krawulsky, 
Horasan 1:60-62, 2:46-48. For thecae, see chap. 5, n. 94 below. The dam apparently 
dated back to pre-Islamic times—see Paul, Herrscher, Gemeinwesen, Vermittler, 41 n. 41; 
and Bartol’d, K istorii orosheniia Turkestana , 151. For the Murghab and the Marv oasis, 
see Barthold, Historical Geography, 35-46. 

98 Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa‘dain, vol. 2, pt. 1, 95; and Aka, “Agricultural and 
Commercial Activities,” 12. Construction work was started in the month of Dhu al- 
Qa'da and completed by the Feast of the Sacrifice, i.e., 10 Dhu al-Hijja of the same 
year. For ‘Alika Kokaltash and ‘Alt ShaqqanI, see Ando, Timuridische Emire, 145ff 

99 Krawulsky, Horasan 1:60, 2:47. Although, it appears that the area of settlement 
and cultivation had actually shifted to the south of old Marv—see Christensen, Decline 
of Iranshakr, 192. 

100 Samarqandl, Matla-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 1, 95. 

101 See Isfizarl, Raugat al-janndt 1:173. 
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The most important agricultural region was that surrounding the 
capital city of Herat, and Shahrukh is credited with having restored 
it after the economic dislocation brought about by the Timurid con¬ 
quests. 102 The Herat region naturally received the greatest attention in 
terms of the construction of irrigation works, and scattered references in 
the sources confirm Shahrukh’s policy of cleaning and restoring canals 
in various districts. The Fathabad canal, for example, which watered 
the district of Udvan-Tizan, was reopened by Shahrukh’s vazir Khvaja 
Ghiyas al-Dln Salar Simnani in 809/1406—7. 103 Other politically sensi¬ 
tive or contested areas, such as Sistan, did not, however, share the same 
happy fate. In an expedition against the Malik of Sistan in 811/1408, 
Shahrukh destroyed three dams on the Helmand river that were vital 
to Sistan’s irrigation system, and devastated this region, which had 
formerly been known as a breadbasket, thus giving rise to widespread 
famine. 104 Parts of Sistan had still not recovered by the early 1440s, 
and others never would. 105 

Sultan-Abu Satd receives recognition in the sources for construct¬ 
ing the Juy-i SultanI (Royal canal) from the Pashtan river under the 
supervision of his vazir Qutb al-Dln Ta’us Simnani in 873/1468-69. 
Nearly 200 labourers and excavators were called up for a period of two 
years to complete this undertaking, which resulted in the reclamation 
of dead lands ( mavdt) to the north and northeast of the city, and which 
dramatically increased the amount of arable land available, particularly 


102 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:650. 

103 Fasih Khvaft, Mujmal-i FasihT 3:173. 

104 Samarqandl, Matla’-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 1, 75; and Fasih Khvafi, Mujmal-i FasThT 
3:187, 3:182 (where he also records the event under the year 810). See also Barbara 
Finster, “Sistan zur Zeit tlmuridischer Herrschaft,” Archaeologische Mittdlungm aus Iran, 
n.s., 9 (1976): 211-12; Clifford Edmund Bosworth, The History of the Saffarids of Sistanand 
the Maliks of JVimruz (247/861 to 949/1542-3) (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda in association 
with Bibliotheca Persica, 1994), 455—56; and Christensen, Decline of Iranshahr, 233ff 

105 Fasih Khvafi, Mujmal-i FasihT 3:182 (845/1441—42 being the last year recorded 
by the author). Shahrukh’s restoration of some canals and his destruction of others in 
politically sensitive areas mirrored the policies of the Kartid rulers of Herat. When he 
sent a punitive expedition to Nishapur against the Sarbadarid leader All Mu'ayyad, the 
Kartid king Ghiyas al-Dln Plr-'All (1370—81), whose predecessor had done so much for 
regulating water distribution in die Herat region, devastated the area, ruining irrigation 
systems and felling hundred-year old trees—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:388; and 
Potter, “Kart Dynasty,” 73. For the agriculture of Sistan, see McLachlan, Neglected Garden, 
15. In the opinion of Christensen, the destruction wrought by the early Timurids was 
not as decisive a factor in Sistan’s decline as was the plague pandemic of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries—see Christensen, Decline of Iranshahr, 240-42. 
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in the vicinity of the Ansarl shrine at Gazurgah. 106 When Sultan-Abu 
Sa c ld was presented with a vessel of water from the newly dug canal by 
a courier just as he was leaving on campaign against Iraq, he reportedly 
said that the construction of the canal was worth more to him than the 
conquest of Iraq, because it meant that the entire area to the north of 
Herat could now be cultivated. 107 In fact, according to Isfizarl: 

The entire plain and [area around] the foot of [Zinjlrgah] mountain, from 
the environs of Gazurgah 108 to the Mahlyan spring, 109 which is almost 
one farsakh, nay, from the mouth of the Pashtan [river] all the way to the 
village of Saqsalman, 110 which is six farsakhs, were turned into gardens, 
meadows, enclosures, and flower gardens. 111 

Qutb al-Dln Ta’us SimnanI, who, as noted earlier, was renowned for 
the attention he paid to agriculture, reportedly did more planting in 
Khorasan than any other vazvr in any region. 112 Sultan-Abu Sa'ld also 
continued the redevelopment of the Mashhad region, which had been 
begun by Shahrukh, by constructing the Gulistan dam on a branch of 
the Kashaf river above Mashhad. 113 

Building on the foundations laid by his predecessors Shahrukh and 
Sultan-Abu Sa c ld, Sultan-Husain continued to expand the irrigation 
network in the Marv and Herat regions, thereby increasing the area 
under cultivation. As a result of his efforts, according to Isfizarl, a 
continuous belt of cultivation was created along the entire stretch of 


106 Samarqandl, Matla’-i sa‘dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1342-43; Isfizarl, Rauzat al-janndt 1:85; 
Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 385-87; and Khvandamlr, Ma’asir al-muluk, 171. For 
the legal status of dead lands, see Nicolas Aghnides, Islamic Theories of Finance. With an 
Introduction to Islamic Law and a Bibliography (New York, 1916; repr. ed., Piscataway, NJ: 
Gorgias, 2005), 500—505; and Ken’ichi Isogai, “On a Ihya’ al-mawdt Document from 
the Early 17th Century Bukhara,” Shirin (Kyoto) 82, no. 2 (1999): 313-14. 

107 Samarqandl, Matla’-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1344; and Khvandamlr, Dastur al- 
vuzara’, 386. 

108 Gazurgah is located on the southern flank of this mountain, which is part of a 
larger chain that extends from east to west and marks the limits of the Herat oasis—see 
Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Gazorgah, i. Geography” (by Maria E. Subtelny). 

109 See Allen, Catalogue, 86, no. 392. 

1111 In the district of Khiyaban—see Krawulsky, Hordsdn 2:26, 2:126. 

111 Isfizarl, Rauzat al-janndt 1:85. For a description of the course of the Pashtan river 
and the Juy-i Sultan! canal, see Allen, Catalogue, 2, 20-21. 

112 7,000 kharvdn of seed grain annually—Khvandamlr, Dastur al-vuzara’, 385. 

113 See Clevenger, “Dams in Horasan,” 391, figs. 12—16 (for photographs of the 
remains of the dam). For the hydrology of the Mashhad region, see D. J. Flower, “Water 
Use in North-East Iran,” in The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 1, The Land of Iran, ed. 
W. B. Fisher (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968), 599-610. 
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the Harirud valley, as already mentioned above, 114 and also along the 
Murghab river, extending from Sarakhs to Marv: 

All the unirrigated and dead lands ( mavdt ) that were in the deserts and 
plains were reclaimed as a result of the construction of feeder canals 
( anliar ) and subterranean irrigation channels ( qanavat ). The entire area 
from the line of the Murghab River [extending all the way] to Marv-i 
Shahijan (i.e., Marv), 115 a distance of almost thirty farsakhs, which was 
uncultivated, and from Sarakhs to Marv, another twenty-five farsakhs, 
was cultivated during his reign to the point where it formed a single 
[agricultural] continuum. 116 

His development of the irrigation system in the Balkh region of 
Khorasan, which was based on the Hazhdah Nahr network of eighteen 
canals fed by the Balkh river, is of special importance for our topic 
and will be discussed in more detail in chapter 6. The influential late 
Timurid writer, Husain Va'iz-i Kashifi, stated that Sultan-Husain had 
“transformed the expanse of Khorasan into a model of the heavenly 
gardens of paradise.” 117 


Sultan-Husain’s Agricultural Interests: The Timurid Garden 

No Timurid ruler appears to have been more interested in agriculture 
than Sultan-Husain. Western scholarship is best acquainted with him on 
account of his extensive patronage of the arts and culture at his court 
at Herat, which came to epitomize what Marshall Hodgson termed “the 
military patronage state,” but which might perhaps more appropriately 
be labelled the “agrarian patronage state.” His thirty-seven-year long 
reign, which represented the culmination of Timurid hegemony in 
Khorasan, afforded the agriculture of the region a relatively long and 


111 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 2:82. 

115 For the name Marv-i Shahijan, see Krawulsky, Hordsan 2:46. 

116 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-janndt 2:374-75. Bartol’d considered this an overstatement on 
Isfizarl’s part, arguing that there had never been an uninterrupted zone of cultivation 
along the Murghab on account of the high sandstone clifis that in some places went 
all the way down to the river—see Bartol’d, K istorii orosheniia Turkestana , 152; Bartol’d, 
Istoriko-geograficheskii obzor, 65; and Barthold, Historical Geography, 39, 41. But Isfizarl 
seems to be referring to the Murghab only generally, to demarcate the extent of the 
area under development, and not to the land along its banks. 

117 See Husain b. ‘All Va'iz Kashifi, Makhzan al-inshd’, MS, Bibliotheque nationale 
de France, Ancien fonds persan 73, fol. 4b. 
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stable period in which to realize its full potential. 118 Two-thirds of the 
way into Sultan-Husain’s reign, Isfizarl pointed out that, “thanks to the 
benefits of his auspicious rule, it has been twenty-six years now... that 
the kingdom of Khorasan has been protected from famine, want, 
plague, and political upheaval.” 119 

Contemporary writers acknowledged that Sultan-Husain had raised 
the agricultural development of Khorasan, and the Herat region in 
particular, to unprecedented heights. 120 Breaking with established tradi¬ 
tion, Isfizarl, for example, mentions as notable accomplishments of his 
reign “the [many] varieties of fruit, the unusual aromatic plants... and 
the [many] types of crops that were sown.” 121 Khvandamlr marvels at 
the fact that Sultan-Husain was in the habit of inspecting trees and 
plants himself, while Qasim b. Yusuf even states that he instructed 
gardeners how to rid the plane trees of worms in the royal Jahanara 
garden residence. 122 In this respect, Sultan-Husain may be compared 
with the thirteenth-century Rasulid ruler of Yemen, al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Umar b. Yusuf, who was also of Turkic (Turkmen) extraction and 
whose agricultural concerns found expression in the composition of 
an almanac, as well as with the Ilkhanid vazir Rashid al-Dln, who also 
authored an agricultural manual. 123 

According to the historian Isfizan, the population of Herat followed 
Sultan-Husain’s lead and became so preoccupied with agriculture that, 
“there was not a spot left in the grasslands and stony regions [of the 
Herat region] that was not turned into arable lands and gardens.” 124 In 
his characteristically bombastic style, the Timurid literary historian and 
social critic Daulatshah wrote that in Sultan-Husain’s time, “Farming and 
agriculture have reached such a [high] level that Saturn who sits up in 


118 This point was made by nineteenth-century writers on Herat who noted that, 
under the proper political conditions, “there would be no bounds” to the productivity 
of the region. See G. B. Malleson, Herat: The Granary and Garden of Central Asia (London: 
W. H. Allen, 1880), 102. 

119 Isfizarl, Rauzdt al-janndt 2:312. Isfizarl’s figure of twenty-six years refers to the 
period from Sultan-Husain’s accession to the throne in 873/1469 until the completion 
of his work in 899/1493-94. 

120 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:650; Isfizarl, Rauzdt al-janndt 2:374—75; and 
Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual,” 204. 

121 Isfizarl, Rauzdt al-janndt 1:23. 

122 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:111; and Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira‘a, 198. 

123 See Daniel Martin Varisco, Medieval Agriculture and Islamic Science: The Almanac of a 
Yemeni Sultan (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1994), 3, 156ff; for the reference 
to Rashid al-Dln’s agricultural manual, see n. 54 above. 

124 Isfizarl, Rauzdt al-janndt 2:374. 
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the seventh heaven is jealous of the peasants on the ground, and out of 
envy for their fields, the market for Virgo’s harvest has collapsed.” 125 

A crucial factor in the trend toward agricultural development was the 
involvement of the Timurid military and administrative elite. 126 It is also 
an indicator of the degree to which the Turko-Mongolian tribal elite 
had become acculturated and accepted the values of Iranian sedentary 
culture. In his introduction to the Rauiat al-jannat, Isfizarl praises the 
Timurid military commanders for their role in developing the Herat 
region. 127 Mir 'Allshir Nava’I, who was known for his philanthropic 
activities, stated in his apologia that it was at Sultan-Husain’s insistence 
that he himself took up agriculture, from which he acquired great 
wealth. 128 In his Mahbub al-quliib, which was devoted to a characteriza¬ 
tion of the various classes and groups in contemporary Timurid society, 
he praised the farmer ( dihqan) for making possible the prosperity of the 
world. He must have had the peasant of the Harirud valley in mind 
when he wrote that “his garden (bagfi) is a model of paradise; his place 
of planting ( Jaliz) is food for the soul; every one of his trees is like the 
blue-green vault of heaven, and its fruits are like stars in it.” 129 In a 
separate chapter in praise of Khorasan and Herat in his poem Hairat 
al-abrdr, he hyperbolically stated that the belt of arable land ( savad) 
surrounding Herat had become so large that a hundred Samarqands 
and Cairos, regarded as two of the richest irrigated oases in the Islamic 
world at the time, could be contained within its boundaries. 130 

Sultan-Husain’s interest in agriculture found a particular focus in the 
garden, which may be viewed as having represented the distillation of 
the intensive, irrigated agriculture of the Herat region. The Timurids 
already had a long tradition of garden construction by Sultan-Husain’s 
time. 131 The monumental gardens ( bdghs ) of Temur are well known 


125 Daulatshah, Tafxrat al-shu‘ara\ 540. The allusion is to the planet Saturn, who was 
believed to occupy the highest sphere, while Virgo ( Sunbula ) was traditionally connected 
with fertility, agricultural land, and harvests. 

128 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:650. 

127 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 1:17. 

128 See Subtelny, “Vaqfjya of Mir All Sir,” 265. 

128 Alisher Navoi, Vozliublennyi serdets, 46-47. 

1311 Alisher Navoii, Mukammal asarlar tuplami 7:312-13 (“Khairatul-abror”). The work 
was completed in 888/1483. 

131 See Subtelny, “Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas,” 38; and Maria Eva Subtelny, “Agriculture 
and the Timurid Chaharbagh: The Evidence from a Medieval Persian Agricultural 
Manual,” in Gardens in the Time of the Great Muslim Empires: Theory and Design , ed. Attilio 
Petruccioli (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 11611 
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from descriptions in the early Timurid historical sources, as well as 
from the account of his visit to Samarqand by the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo. 132 Formal gardens were laid out in 
Flerat and Mashhad by Shahrukh. 133 Other Timurid princes, such as 
Ibrahim-Sultan (outside Balkh) and Ala 5 al-Daula (in Herat), 134 and 
such Timurid amirs as Mazld Arghun (outside Balkh), Hafiz Beg (out¬ 
side Andijan), Khusrau-Shah (outside Qunduz), Darvlsh-Muhammad 
Tarkhan (in Samarqand), and ‘Allshir Nava’l, also constructed pleasure 
gardens. 135 The most important of all the Timurid gardens was the 
garden-residence named Bagh-i Zaghan (Ravens’ garden) in Herat, 
which after Temur’s time became the royal seat and symbol of Timurid 
sovereignty. 136 In fact, the only Timurid who did not construct a gar¬ 
den was Abu al-Qasim Babur, and when he was urged to do so by his 
courtiers, he allegedly replied that he was actually thinking of selling 
either the Bagh-i Zaghan or the Bagh-i Safid, because in his opinion, 
one garden was sufficient for him in Herat. 137 

Despite the existence of so many gardens in the environs of Herat, 
Sultan-Husain nevertheless started work on a major garden project 
immediately after coming to power in Herat in 873/1469. Called 


132 See [Ruy Gonzalez de] Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406 , trans. Guy 
Le Strange (London, 1928; repr. ed., London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2005), 226-36. 
See also Lisa Golombek, “The Gardens of Timur: New Perspectives,” Muqarnas 12 
(1995): 137—47; and Bernard O’Kane, “From Tents to Pavilions: Royal Mobility and 
Persian Palace Design,” Ars Orientalis 23 (1993): 249—68. Best known was the Bagh-i 
Dilgushay (Garden of the heart’s delight), located in the Kan-i Gil meadow outside 
Samarqand. 

133 The Bagh-i Safid was constructed in the northeastern part of Herat in 813/1410— 
see Samarqandl, Matla’-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 1, 111; Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:582; 
also Khvandamlr, Ma'asir al-muluk, 167. A chaharbagh was constructed east of Mashhad 
in 821/1418—see Samarqandl, Matla'-i sa’dain, vol. 2, pt. 1, 214. 

134 For Ibrahlm-Sultan’s, see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:294; for ‘Ala’ al-Daula’s 
(called Bagh-i Nazargah), see Khvandamlr, Ma’asir al-muluk, 168. 

135 For Mazld Arghun’s, see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:190; for Hafiz Beg’s, 
which is referred to as “a rose garden of Iram,” see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:265; 
for Khusrau-Shah’s, see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:193; for Darvlsh-Muhammad 
Tarkhan’s, which Babur deemed the finest garden in that city, see Babur, Babur-nama, 
fol. 47b; and Babur, Babur-nama , trans. Beveridge, 80; for ‘Allshlr’s chaharbagh s, see 
Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual,” 191. 

136 Isfizarl calls it “the nest of the royal falcons [soaring] in the air of the sultanate 
and the caliphate”—Isfizarl, Rauzflt al-jannat 2:351. It also housed the Timurid treasury, 
which, at the time of Sultan-Husain’s takeover of Herat from Yadgar-Muhammad 
Mlrza, contained precious gems, gold and silver vessels, embroidered saddles, precious 
books, porcelain wares, etc. See Isfizarl, Raugdt al-jannat 2:366. 

137 Khvandamlr, Ma ’asir al-muluk, 170. 
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the Bagh-i Jahanara (World-adorning garden), it was laid out to the 
northeast of the city, near Gazurgah, and measured 440 jaribs (approxi¬ 
mately 275 acres). 138 Work on it continued throughout his reign, and 
the costs of construction were borne by state and provincial taxes. 139 It 
contained a magnificent palace called Qasr-i Dilgushay (Palace of the 
heart’s delight), and it soon eclipsed the Bagh-i Zaghan as the official 
Timurid garden residence. 140 

The Jahanara garden appears to have had elevated terraces, and it 
contained a central pool, a pavilion called Chahar Kushk, and plantings 
consisting mainly of ornamental and fruit trees. 141 Only the archaeo¬ 
logical remains of it have survived, but something of its ambience has 
been preserved in Mughal miniature paintings depicting Babur’s visit to 
it in 912/1506, right after Sultan-Husain’s death, when he was hosted 
there by his Timurid cousins, Bad! al-Zaman Mlrza and Muzaffar- 
Husain Mlrza. 142 


Mirak-i Sayyid Ghiyas: Agronomist and Landscape Architect 

It is a telling indication of the importance accorded to agricultural 
science, arboriculture, and horticulture during Sultan-Husain’s time 
that the Timurid sources provide considerable information about the 
professionals responsible for overseeing the development and manage¬ 
ment of the agricultural region of Herat. With the exception perhaps 


138 For a description, see Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1373-75; Isfizarl, 
Rauzat al-jannat 2:317; Khvandamlr, Ma'am al-muluk, 173-74; and Khvandamlr, Habib 
al-siyar 4:136 (according to Khvandamlr, it was originally called Bagh-i Murad). For 
the size of the jaiib at this time, see chap. 5, p. 169 below. 

139 Isfizarl, Rauzat al-jannat 2:317-18. According to Khvandamlr, it took twenty 
years to complete, although he states that, at the time of writing (903/1486) which 
was twenty-eight years from the start of work (i.e., in 875), it was still not finished—see 
Khvandamlr, Ma 'dsir al-muluk, 173-74. 

140 For the royal edict announcing completion of the Qasr-i Dilgushay, see Nizami 
Bakharzl, Mansha' al-inshd’, 293—94; also Khvandamlr, Ma'am al-muluk, 173—74. 

141 For references to it, see Isfizarl, Rauzat al-jannat 2:317-19; Nizami Bakharzl, 
Mansha' al-inshd', 293-94; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:196. 

142 See Warwick Ball, “The Remains of a Monumental Timurid Garden outside 
Herat,” East and West, n.s., 31, nos. 1-4 (1981): 79-82. For Babur’s description of it, 
see Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 190b; and Babur, Babur-ndma, trans. Beveridge, 304. For a 
late sixteenth-century depiction of Babur being entertained in it by BadT al-Zaman 
and Muzaffar-Husain, see Kharnid Sulaimon, Bobirnoma rasmlari/Miniatiury k Babur- 
name/Miniatures of Babur-nama (Tashkent: Fan, 1970), plate 33 ( Babur-ndma, MS, British 
Library, Or. 3714, fol. 252b). 
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of the Ilkhanid period, thanks largely to the evidence preserved in the 
deed of endowment of the Ilkhanid vazvr Rashid al-Dln, no earlier 
period of medieval Iranian or Central Asian history yields comparable 
data about the identity and functions of agronomists, gardeners, and 
hydrologists, who are customarily passed over in the medieval Persian 
historical and biographical literature. For this reason, the details that 
may be gleaned from the sources pertaining to the period of Sultan- 
Husain about agricultural specialists are invaluable for our understand¬ 
ing of the role of the Timurids in the development of agriculture and 
in the organization of agricultural activity in medieval Khorasan. 

From the introduction to the Timurid agricultural manual Irshad al- 
zird r a, it is possible to ascertain that Sultan-Husain had in his employ a 
chief agronomist, gardener, and landscape architect (to use a modern 
term) by the name of Sayyid Nizam al-Dln Amir Sultan-Mahmud, who 
was better known as Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas. 143 According to the author 
of the manual, Qasim b. Yusuf, who appears to have been his assis¬ 
tant, Mlrak was extremely knowledgeable in the sciences of agronomy 
( ulum-i zira'at va imdrai) and hydrological management (: mirabi ), having 
inherited his expertise from family members who had served previous 
Timurid rulers in the same capacity. 144 The generational transmission 
of this type of specialized knowledge was a standard feature of pro¬ 
fessional and artisanal life in medieval Islamic societies. 145 As it turns 
out, Mlrak, who was born in Herat ca. 881/1476—77, was the son of 
Sayyid Ghiyas al-Dln Muhammad Baghban, whose sobriquet, baghban 
(the Gardener), provides an indication of his profession. 146 His father, 
who belonged to a prominent landowning family of Khorasan that 
claimed sayyid origins, was known to have constructed and endowed 
a madrasa-khdnaqdh complex just outside one of the city gates of Herat, 
which also appears to have contained his mausoleum. 147 Although of 


143 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira‘a, 45; and Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 38-39, 
114-17. 

144 See Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al~zira‘a, 46; Subtelny, “Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas,” 35; 
and Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual,” 176. 

145 On this point, with particular reference to the imrab, see Lambton, Landlord and 
Peasant, 222. 

146 The more familiar form of his name, Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas, clearly indicates his 
hliation. For Mlrak’s identity and a reconstructed chronology of his career and family 
history, see Subtelny, “Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas,” 21-31; and Subtelny, “Agriculture and 
the Timurid Chaharbagh,” 115 (corrected summary). 

147 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:379, 4:507; Khvandamlr, Ma’am al-muluk, 
176; and Ghiyas al-Dln b. Humani al-Dln al-Husainl Khvandamlr, Khatima-i Khulasat 
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Persian origin, Mlrak was a high-ranking member of the Timurid 
military elite, and he apparently belonged to the circle of associates 
of Mir ‘Allshir Nava’I, who, it will be recalled, was an ichki in Sultan- 
Husain’s household establishment . 148 

It is therefore consistent with his professional standing and expertise 
that Mlrak and his assistants {khuddani) should have served Qasim b. 
Yusuf as authorities on the agricultural practices of the Herat region in 
the course of his composition of the Irshad al-zird‘a. m Qasim b. Yusuf 
describes a garden that Mlrak constructed in the Alary an district of 
Herat, and he enumerates the particular varieties of grapes that were 
cultivated in it. On several occasions he explains certain agricultural 
techniques connected with grafting and the propagation of grapevines 
that had been invented by Mlrak and demonstrated to him by his assis¬ 
tants . 150 The many gardens constructed by Mlrak and his workmen in 
the Herat region must also have afforded the possibility of experiment¬ 
ing with new plants and plant species, which already appears to have 
been the case during the period of Shahrukh . 151 

Mlrak’s duties also included the construction of royal gardens, the 
designs for which, according to Qasim b. Yusuf, were often conceived by 
Sultan-Husain himself . 152 The last chapter of the Irshad al-z.tra a, entitled 
“On the planting of trees, flowers, and aromatic plants in [proper] 
relation to each other in a chaharbdgh, according to [the symmetrical 
principles of] landscape architecture ( bi-siyaq-i bdghbdnl contains a 
description of the layout of the chaharbdgh , the quadripartite architectural 


al-akhbdr, in Khvandamlr, Ma ’dsir al-mulilk, bi-zflmima-i Khatima-i Khulasat al-akhbdr va 
Qanun-i Humayum, ed. Mir Hashim Muhaddis (Tehran, 1372/1994), 224. See the docu¬ 
ment in which Mlrak and his brother are confirmed as trustees of the endowment 
after their father’s death, in Roemer, Staatsschreiben , 66—68. 

148 In such contexts he is usually referred to as Amir Sultan-Mahmud. For refer¬ 
ences to Mlrak under his various names in sources other than the Irshad al-zira’a, see 
Khvandamlr, Makdrim al-akhldq , fols. 155a-b; Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:379, 4:532, 
4:536; and Hasan Nisarl Bukhari, Muzakkir-i ahbdb, ed. Sayyid Muhammad Fazlullah 
(Hyderabad,’1389/1969), 37-38, 283-86. 

148 Qasim b. Yusuf states that he derived his information from his own limited first¬ 
hand experience, but especially from Mlrak and his assistants. See Subtelny, “Medieval 
Persian Agricultural Manual,” 174—75. 

150 See Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira’a, 113, 109, 120, 220, 226. 

151 On the role of gardens in the dissemination of new plants in the Islamic world, 
see Andrew M. Watson, Agricultural Innovation in the Early Islamic World: The Diffusion of 
Crops and Farming Techniques, 700-1100 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 
117—19. For the attempt to cultivate pepper in one of Shahrukh’s gardens, see Qasim 
b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira’a, 197. 

152 See Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira’a, 49. 
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garden that was Mlrak’s speciality. 153 The chahdrbdgh was a complex 
garden in which three components—plantings (especially ornamental 
and fruit-bearing trees), water (irrigation channels, pools, fountains), 
and a recreational structure, such as a pavilion or kiosk—formed a 
single compositional whole, designed according to a precise geometrical 
plan. In effect, the plan described in the Irshad al-zird‘a represents the 
essential elements of what has been referred to as the canonical form 
of the Persian quadripartite garden. 154 

Mlrak was instrumental not only in elaborating Timurid concepts 
of garden design in Khorasan, but also in transmitting them to both 
Central Asia and India during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
After the fall of the Timurids in Khorasan, he emigrated to Bukhara 
where, in 922/1516, he completed the construction of a royal garden 
for the Shibanid Uzbek ruler Ubaidullah Khan, while in 935/1529 
he was involved in Babur’s early garden construction projects at Agra 
and Dholpur in India. 155 After Mlrak’s death, which occurred sometime 
between 1550 and 1559, his son Sayyid Muhammad-i Mlrak emi¬ 
grated to India, where the Mughal emperor Akbar entrusted him with 
the construction of a mausoleum for his father Humayun, in Delhi. 
Completed by 978/1570-71, this quadripartite architectural garden, 
with its pavilion-style tomb in the centre, adhered closely to the concepts 
of garden design that Mlrak had fostered in Khorasan and passed on 
to his son, Muhammad. 156 The history of this outstanding family of 
landscape architects and garden designers originating from Timurid 
Herat confirms the conclusions reached by architectural historians 


153 For a translation of the chapter and a reconstruction of the garden with pavil¬ 
ion based on it, see Subtelny, ‘Agriculture and the Timurid Chahdrbdgh ,” 116-18, figs. 
5-8. In practice, however, there appears to have been no difference between the terms 
bagh and chahdrbdgh —see R. D. McChesney, “Some Observations on ‘Garden’ and Its 
Meanings in the Property Transactions of the Juybari Family in Bukhara, 1544—77,” 
in Petruccioli, Gardens in the Time of the Great Muslim Empires, 100-103. 

154 See G. A. Pugachenkova, “Sredneaziatskie sady i parki XV veka,” in G. A. 
Pugachenkova, Iz khudozhestvennoi sokromshchnitsy Srednego Vostoka (Tashkent: Izdatel’stvo 
literatury i iskusstva imeni Gafura Guliama, 1987), 176ff 

155 See Subtelny, “Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas,” 23-24, 48; and Subtelny, “Agriculture 
and the Timurid Chahdrbdgh,” 113-14. 

156 See Subtelny, “Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas,” 48—49; and Subtelny, “Agriculture and 
the Timurid Chahdrbdgh,” 114. For the history of the family, see also Subtelny, Le monde 
est un jardin, 114—21. 
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largely on the basis of stylistic analysis alone, regarding Timurid influ¬ 
ence on Mughal Indian architecture and garden design. 157 


Water Distribution and Record-keeping 

On account of its almost total dependence on irrigation, the intensive 
agriculture of the Herat region, as well as of other agrarian oases in 
Khorasan, demanded a sophisticated level of “hydraulic management” 
if its maximum potential was to be realized. 158 This consisted primarily 
of the strict regulation of the flow of water from a complex network 
of distribution canals by means of sluice gates and timing devices. 159 
While the origins of the intricate system of water sharing by individual 
villages and farmers were rooted in local custom, the regulation of 
the system required a high degree of centralized, usually meaning 
government, control. 160 The system was a fragile one, demanding 
continuous maintenance and scrupulous supervision. 161 One of the 
main arguments of this study is that the later Timurids, particularly 
under Sultan-Husain, represent one of the most successful cases of the 
management of hydroagriculture in the medieval history of greater 
Iran and Central Asia. 

The cornerstone of an effectively managed agrarian society depen¬ 
dent on irrigation is detailed record-keeping, and the success of the 
intensive agriculture of the Herat region was posited on the mainte¬ 
nance of accurate crop registers, records of water distribution patterns, 
and financial ledgers. 162 That record-keeping was a major concern 
of all medieval Islamic states is a well-known fact. Record-keeping 


157 See Ebba Koch, Mughal Architecture: An Outline of Its History and Development (1526- 
1858) (Munich: Prestel, 1991), 43-44. I am indebted to Ebba Koch, the first archi¬ 
tectural historian to identify Sayyid Muhammad in this connection, for many fruitful 
exchanges on the subject. 

158 The term is borrowed from Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, who also refers to 
“hydraulic agriculture,” “hydraulic society,” “hydraulic economy,” “hydraulic state.” 

159 p- or methods of water distribution, see Mohebbi, Techniques et ressources, 77-89. 

160 Further on this, see Boserup, Conditions of Agricultural Growth, 98-99. 

161 A point made very clearly in Lambton, “Qanats of Yazd,” 23; and Lambton, 
“Role of Agriculture,” 287. 

162 For record-keeping in societies dependent on irrigated agriculture, see Wittfogel, 
Oriental Despotism, 50ff For some of the earliest evidence of record-keeping in the Near 
East, see Hans J. Nissen, Peter Damerow, and Robert K. Englund, Archaic Bookkeeping: 
Early Writing and Techniques of Economic Administration in the Ancient Near East, trans. Paul 
Larsen (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993). 
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techniques were highly elaborated and extremely complex. Handbooks 
on bureaucratic and administrative procedures proliferated starting 
from ‘Abbasid times. The earliest extant work on what was referred to 
as “secretaryship” ( kitaba ), the Majafih al- \ulum by al-Khvarazml, which 
most probably relates to eastern Iran and Transoxiana during the lat¬ 
ter part of the tenth century, detailed the technical terms employed in 
the various divans (financial departments), including the department for 
water distribution, and the names of the different types of ledgers or 
register books. 163 The viewpoint from which such works were written 
was naturally that of the central bureaucracy as tax collector. 

Information about water distribution patterns in the Herat region 
during the late Timurid period has been preserved in a manual entitled 
Tariq-i qismat-i ab-i qulb (The method of water distribution by sluice¬ 
gate). 164 Like the Irshad al-zird r a, it too was compiled by Qasim b. Yusuf 
Abu NasrI, and in fact it was discovered appended to the earliest known 
manuscript copy of the Irshcid al-zird l a, dated 927/1521. 165 Just as in 
the case of the agricultural manual, the hydrological manual relates 
specifically to the nine districts ( bulukat) of the Herat region, each district 
representing the area watered by a separate canal. 166 The existence 
of the Tariq-i qismat-i ab-i qulb , the Irshad al-zird‘a, as well as Isfizarfs 
historico-geographical work Rauzbt al-jannht fi ausdf-i madmat-i Hardt , 
all of which relate to Sultan-Husain’s time, attests to the importance 
accorded to irrigation agriculture in the Herat region during his reign. 

The water distribution patterns recorded in the Tariq-i qismat-i ab-i 
qulb had apparently already been established during the reign of the 
Kartid ruler Mu'izz al-Dln Malik-Husain (1332—70), when the shaikh 
al-Islhm Nizam al-Dln Abd al-Rahlm Khvafl assessed the irrigation 


163 See C. E. Bosworth, “Abu ‘Abdallah al-Khwarazml on the Technical Terms of 
the Secretary’s Art I Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 12 (1969): 
120fE For the many different types of daftars, see The Encyclopaedia of Islam , new ed., 
s.v. “Daftar” (by B. Lewis). 

164 Qasim b. Yusuf Abu NasrI HaravT, Risdla-i Tariq-i qismat-i ab-i qidb, ed. Mayil 
HaravT ([Tehran], 1347/1969). The exact date of its composition is not known; how¬ 
ever, the terminus ante quern is 888/1483, the date of the death of the muhtasib Karnal 
al-Dln Shaikh-Husain, who was still alive at the time of its composition—see Qasim 
b. Yusuf, Tariq-i qismat-i ab, 14-15. 

165 Qasim b. Yusuf Abu NasrI, Irshad al-zird‘a, MS, Tehran, Kitabkhana-i Majlis-i 
Shura-yi Islam!, no. 5456 (copied by Muhammad Anbardar Malik, possibly at the 
Ansari shrine). See Iraj Afshar, “Rasa’ili az mu’allif-i Irshad al-zird’a,” Farhang-i Iran- 
zamin 13 (1344/1966): 7, 29-67. 

166 For the districts of the Herat region, see Krawulsky, Horasan 1:22, 2:24; Vavilov 
and Bukinich, femledel’cheskii Afganistan, 145; and Allen, Catalogue, 10. 
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needs of the Herat region, village-by-village. 167 These distribution 
patterns were re-established and formally confirmed during the reign 
of the Timurid Sultan-Abu Sa id by Kama! al-Dln Shaikh-Husain 
(d. 888/1483), the muhtasib of Herat, who also occupied the post dur¬ 
ing the first part of the reign of Sultan-Husain, thereby ensuring the 
continuity of hydrological practices and water distribution patterns in 
the Herat region. 168 The establishment of water distribution patterns 
involved the setting up of timing devices (natara, qulb ) that measured 
the flow of the water into distribution channels. 169 According to Qasim 
b. Yusuf, once the system of water distribution had been confirmed by 
Kama! al-Dln Shaikh-Husain, it became the standard practice followed 
by all the mvrabs, the officials responsible for overseeing water distribu¬ 
tion, in the Herat region. 170 

Thus, although sanctioned by local custom, the system of water shar¬ 
ing received further endorsement from the Islamic religious authorities. 
Examples of this practice may be adduced from various periods in the 
history of greater Iran and Central Asia. During Samanid times, the 
water distribution patterns of the Bukhara oasis were confirmed by 
the chief qadi of Bukhara, Said b. Khalaf al-Balkhl. 171 Later, under the 
Safavid Shah ‘Abbas, the sadr of Isfahan, Shaikh BahaY, confirmed 
the water distribution patterns of the Zayandarud system. 172 This 
religious sanction lent an additional measure of stability to a society 
whose experience of sharing scarce water resources already imposed 
on it a fair measure of cohesiveness and solidarity. 173 Muslim jurists 
became involved early on in the formulation of laws concerning water 
rights encompassing such issues as access to qanats and the status of the 
restricted perimeter (harm) of irrigation canals and wells. The earliest 
known work of this type in the eastern Islamic world appears to have 
been the Kitdb al-quni, composed in the ninth century on the order of 


167 Qasim b. Yusuf, Tariq-i qismat-i ab, 12-13. 

168 Qasim b. Yusuf, Tariq-i qismat-i ab, 81, 14-15. 

169 p or t j le qnifo d ev i ce) see Mohebbi, Techniques et ressources, 81-82. According to 
Qasim b. Yusuf, there was no more difficult task than setting up these timing devices 
(qulb bastari) —see Qasim b. Yusuf, Tariq-i qismat-i ab, 14. 

170 Qasim b. Yusuf, Tariq-i qismat-i ab, 15. For the mirab, see below. 

171 See Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ja Tar al-Narshakhi, Tarikh-i Bukhara, ed. Mudarris 
RizavT (repr. ed., Tehran, 1351/1972), 6. 

172 See Ann K. S. Lambton, “The Regulation of the Waters in the Zayande Rud,” 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 9 (1938): 6631E 

173 See Paul Vieille, “Mode de production et imperialisme: Le cas de l’lran,” L’homme 
et la societe 27, no. 6 (1973): 82ff 
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the Tahirid governor of Khorasan. 174 As might be expected, disputes 
frequently arose over rights to irrigation water, and the legal opinions 
( fatdvd ) handed down by jurists in such cases became codified in separate 
sections dealing with water rights in the legal manuals. 175 

What is most significant for our discussion of the hydrology of 
the Herat region is the fact that, in compiling his manual, Qasim b. 
Yusuf consulted ledger books in a records office ( daftar-khdna ) in which 
information on the water distribution patterns of the Herat region was 
recorded. 176 The reference to a records office confirms the assumption 
that the system of water distribution in the Herat region was centrally 
monitored during the Timurid period. 177 

Moreover, Qasim b. Yusuf states that his source of information 
about water distribution patterns in the Herat region was the same 
Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas who had also advised him about the agricultural 
practices of the Herat region during the compilation of his agricultural 
manual Irshad al~zird r a , 178 It appears that not only was Mlrak the chief 
agronomist and landscape architect of Sultan-Husain’s court, he also 
served as the mirdb responsible for overseeing the distribution of water 
in the Herat region, and also for the maintenance of the entire irriga¬ 
tion network. 179 The hereditary nature of Mlrak’s position in the field 
of water management ( rnirdbi ) is also an indication of the importance 
and complexity of the tasks he was responsible for. 180 In fact, he is 


174 See M. J. L. Young, J. D. Latham, and R. B. Serjeant, eds., Religion, Learning and 
Science in the Abbasid Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 159; A. K. S. 
Lambton, “The Origin, Diffusion and Functioning of the Qanat,” in Beaumont, Bonine, 
and McLachlan, Qanat, Kariz and Khattara, 9; and Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 217. 

175 See, for example, Muhammad Mahrus ‘Abd al-Latlf al-Mudarris, Mashdyikh 
Balkh min al-Hanafiyya, 2 vols. (Baghdad, 1369/1977), vol. 2, chap. 32 on “Questions 
concerning water and irrigation canals ( anhar ).” See also Hashem Rajabzadeh, 
“Irrigation Examined through Documents of Qajar Iran,” in Persian Documents: Social 
History of Iran and Turan in the Ffteenth to Nineteenth Centuries, ed. Nobuaki Kondo (London: 
RoutledgeCurzon, 2003), 137. 

176 Qasim b. Yusuf, Tanq-i qismat-i db, 81. 

177 Thus Paul, Herrscher, Gemeinwesen, Vermittler, 60. 

178 In both of his works, Qasim b. Yusuf refers to him by the same titles, including 
that of patron, valT al-nriami —see Qasim b. Yusuf, Tariq-i qismat-i db, 81; and Qasim 
b. Yusuf, Irshad al~zira‘a, 113. For the title ( laqab ) valT al-ni’am (or vali-i ni'mat), see Roy 
P. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in an Early Islamic Society (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1980), 77-78. 

179 See Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual,” 180-81; and Subtelny 
“Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas,” 24. 

180 See Jurgen Paul’s remark that the position of mirdb could be hereditary, but usually 
only in large and complex systems—see Paul, Herrscher, Gemeinwesen, Vermittler, 64. 
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described by Qasim b. Yusuf as an “overseer” (na^ir) and “minister” 
(i dastur ) of Sultan-Husairis, and also as an individual who “strengthens 
and advances the Sharfa,” thus pointing to a much wider scope of 
supervisory responsibility. 181 In view of his high rank and responsibilities, 
Mlrak would have had access to written records on the water distribution 
patterns of the Herat region, and in fact Qasim b. Yusuf states that 
when he was composing his manual, he made the data on the water 
distribution patterns of the district of Kamburaq available to him from 
a copy he had made himself from the records office. 182 

The functions of the mirdb went back to ancient times, and one of the 
earliest descriptions of his duties is found in the Samanid administrative 
manual MajdtTh al-‘ulum. m Besides being professionally knowledgeable, 
the mirab was, as a rule, a highly respected individual enjoying social 
trust. In pre-Mongol times, the mirab of the Marv oasis was the most 
respected and authoritative in all of Khorasan. According to the early 
Arabic geographers, he supervised 10,000 men in the maintenance of 
the irrigation network. 184 Under the Seljuq sultan Sanjar, 12,000 func¬ 
tionaries supposedly oversaw the distribution of water in the region. 185 
It is not unreasonable to assume that, when Herat became the political 
and cultural centre of Khorasan in the post-Mongol period, the water 
distribution system would have been maintained by a similarly significant 
number of people, who were overseen by the mirab. Even in modern 
times, government officials fulfilling the traditional functions of the mirab 
still play a great role in water distribution in the Herat region. 186 

Mlrak’s qualifications for the position sound very much like the 
nineteenth-century description of a mirab from the Qum region who 
possessed extensive knowledge of both agriculture (e.g., estimates crop 
yields both in the field and on the threshing floor) and hydrology (e.g., 
determines from the rate of flow of water in a subterranean irrigation 
canal how much repair it required). 187 Mlrak is also known to have 


181 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira’a, 48. 

182 Qasim b. Yusuf, Tariq-i qismat-i db, 81. 

183 See Boswoith, ‘Abu Abdallah al-Khwarazmi,” 151; Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 
123-24; and Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Abyarl” (by B. Spooner), 409. 

184 Bosworth, “Abu ‘Abdallah al-Khwarazmi,” 151; and Christensen, Decline of 
Iranshahr, 190 (both citing Ibn Hauqal). For a discussion of the post of mirdb in pre- 
Mongol times, see Paul, Herrscher, Gemeinwesen, Vermittler, 56—57. 

185 Krawulsky Hordsan 1:23. 

186 See Gronhaug, “Scale as a Variable,” 84-85, 9111 

187 See Lambton, “Qanats of Qum,” 152. 
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possessed extensive properties of his own in Khorasan, and to have 
constructed many subterranean irrigation canals. 188 Being of sayyid 
background, he possessed great social prestige, and his philanthropic 
activities, which are alluded to in the Irshad al~zira c a, earned him an 
additional measure of trust in the Herat community. 189 


A Medieval Management Accountant: Qasim b. Tusuf Abu Nasn 

Rarely, if ever, do the sources provide information about the manage¬ 
rial personnel on the production side who helped generate the agri¬ 
cultural surplus that constituted the main source of taxation revenues. 
The countless individuals involved in the management of agricultural 
production have consequently remained nameless. It is for this reason 
that the figure of Qasim b. Yusuf is so important in achieving an 
understanding of the nature of agricultural management in medieval 
Iran. Scholars had earlier searched in vain in the standard narrative 
sources for clues to his identity, but, in view of his occupation, the 
information they were looking for would never have been proffered in 
such sources in the first place. 

The author of manuals on agriculture and water distribution, and 
assistant to Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas, Sultan-Husain’s chief agronomist 
and hydrologist, Qasim b. Yusuf may be regarded as embodying the 
link between the management of irrigation agriculture and record-keep¬ 
ing in medieval Iran. It is clear that Qasim b. Yusuf had access to and 
utilized crop registers in the composition of his agricultural manual, 
as he states, for example, that a certain plant that he describes in the 
Irshad al-zira'a was listed in the crop registers. 190 As mentioned earlier, 
during his composition of the Tariq-i qismat-i db-i qulb, he utilized data 
on the water distribution patterns of the Herat region that were kept 
in a records office. 191 

With regard to his professional training, Qasim b. Yusuf states in 
the introduction to his agricultural manual that he had studied “the 


188 See Nisarl Bukhari, Muzakkir-i ahbab , 284 n. 2. 

189 See Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira‘a, 48-49, where he is referred to as “the one 
who rebuilds every ruined building,” and “who gives money freely for pious causes.” 

190 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al~zira‘a, 92. 

191 See p. 139 above. 
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science of accountancy script” ( ilm-i siyaq ), 192 and he refers to himself 
as a sayiq, that is, one who is proficient in the special script called siyaq 
used by accountants. 193 No doubt to underscore its difficulty, he notes 
that the siyaq script had been “invented” by the fourth Orthodox caliph 
and first Shi ite imam, ‘All, to whom the invention of many occult sci¬ 
ences was popularly ascribed in the eastern Islamic world. 194 He says 
that he decided to take up accounting after he had lost his previous 
job, but then he had a dream vision in which he was told that the great 
Sufi saint of Herat, Khvaja ‘Abdullah Ansaii, suggested he drop the 
professional designation sayiq, and adopt the sobriquet qam i instead, 
meaning that he should become a Sufi, since the word qam' (i.e., the 
contented one) was often applied euphemistically to Muslim mystics who 
led an ascetic lifestyle. 195 After taking an augury from the Qur’an and 
chancing upon a verse in which plants and fruit trees were mentioned, 
he decided to become involved in agriculture. 

From this rather fanciful account that involves the medieval topos 
of the dream vision, we may deduce that, even before completing his 
training, Qasim b. Yusuf was recruited to the shrine of ‘Abdullah 
Ansarl at Gazurgah as an accountant {sayiq), with responsibility for 
the financial management of agriculture on the lands belonging to the 


192 Siyaq (also: siyaqai ) was a technical term used since ‘Abbasid times to refer to 
accounting in general, and more specihcally to the shorthand form of the Arabo- 
Persian script that was utilized for notation in financial ledgers ( daftar, pi. dajatir). It was 
usually regarded as a science (17m) rather than an art [farm ). See The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, new ed., s.v. “Siyakat” (by C. J. Heywood) (although there is virtually no men¬ 
tion of the fact that Persian works on the subject served as the models for Ottoman 
record-keeping); and L. Fekete, Die Siyaqat-Sckrift in der tiirldsche Finanzverwaltung: Beitrag 
zur turkischen Palaographie, trans. A. Jacobi, 2 vols. (Budapest: Akademiai Kiado, 1955), 
1:21, 1:26-27. 

193 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-girdla, 8. Although the edited text reads sabiq (i.e., the 
former), there is no doubt that the correct reading is sayiq, since it follows Qasim b. 
Yusuf’s statement that he had studied siyaq. This was an easy error for a copyist to 
make, involving the placement of just one diacritical point instead of two. The editor, 
Muhammad Muslim, notes that the earliest manuscript of the Irshad al-zird'a, dated 
927/1521, was already full of errors—see Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, iii-iv. 

194 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, 8. ‘All was credited with the invention of geomancy 
as well as several complex styles of calligraphy—see V Minorsky, trans., Calligraphers 
and Painters: A Treatise by Qadi Ahmad, Son of Mir-Munshi (Circa A.H. 1015/A.D. 1606) 
(Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution, 1959), 107. Knowledge of the siyaq script, 
which had a different appearance front the Arabo-Persian script, was regarded as an 
esoteric science, since it was decipherable only by those with special training. 

195 As the poet Hafiz says, “strive for contentment ( qand'at ), and abandon this lowly 
material world.” See Shams al-Dln Muhammad Hafiz ShlrazI, Divan, ed. Muhammad 
QazvinI and Qasim Ghani (Tehran, 1374/1995), no. 151, line 7. 
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shrine’s endowments. 196 Since the management of agricultural activ¬ 
ity was considered to be one of the branches of ilm-i siydq, Qasim b. 
Yusuf, like other authors of important medieval Persian agricultural 
treatises, must have been proficient in what would today be called 
management accounting. 197 

Qasim b. Yusuf’s range of expertise was obviously far broader than 
what we today normally associate with the functions of an accountant. 
In addition to keeping registers in siydq notation and producing financial 
statements, medieval agricultural managers like him were responsible 
for a wide variety of related areas, such as estimating crop yields, 
assessing taxes, and surveying, which required practical knowledge of 
mathematics and geometry. 198 The close link between “bookkeeping” 
and the exact sciences, particularly geometry and astronomy, in ancient 
and pre-modern complex societies has been clearly established. 199 
General treatises written during the 'Abbasid period on the training 
and guidance of bureaucratic functionaries emphasized the need for a 
working knowledge of geometry and mathematics in order to conduct 
such important operations as surveying. 200 The Adah al-kdtib (The train¬ 
ing of a bureaucratic scribe) by the ninth-century author Ibn Qutaiba, 
which has been characterized as a book on “pure occupational adab ,” 
contains the following excursus on the qualifications of the professional 
scribe: 201 

The Persians ( al-Ajam ) used to say that whoever was not knowledgeable 
about the distribution of [irrigation] water, the digging of conduits [from a 
stream], the repairing of gaps [in dikes], the calculation of the length of 
the days, the rotation of the sun, the location of the stars, the phases and 
movements of the moon, the determination of weights, the measurement 


196 Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zird‘a, 7-8; and Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural 
Manual,” 170-72. 

197 See Iraj Afshar, “Fihrist-nama-i ahamm-i mutun-i kishavarzl dar zaban-i farsl,” 
Ayandeh 8, no. 10 (1361/1983): 694. For modern definitions of accounting, see Robert 
N. Anthony and James S. Reece, Accounting: Text and Cases, 6th ed. (Homewood, IL: 
Richard D. Irwin, 1979), 4-7. 

198 The term sdyiq could also have other meanings, such as surveyor, which would have 
been applicable in Qasim b. Yusuf’s case. See Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural 
Manual,” 170-72; and Subtelny, “Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas,” 35-37. 

199 See Jack Goody, The Logic of Writing and the Organization of Society (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986; repr. ed., 1996), 78. 

200 Herodotus ascribed the rise of geometry in ancient Egypt to the need for annually 
surveying the land inundated by the Nile—see Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, 29. 

201 See Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Adab, ii. In Arabic Literature” (by Ch. Pellat), 
442. 
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of triangles, squares/rectangles and polygons, the raising of dams and 
levees, [the building of] water-lifting devices, the characteristics of artisans’ 
tools, and the fine points of computation, was deficient in the profession 
of secretaryship ( kitabat). 202 

The titles of many influential Arabic treatises written during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, such as Kitdb al-MandzU fi ma yahtdju ilaihi al- 
kuttdb wa al- 'ummal min c ilm al-hisdb (The book of stages regarding what 
secretaries and bureaucrats are required to know about the science of 
computation) by the Persian mathematician Abu al-Wafa’ Muhammad 
al-Buzjam, and Kitdb al-Hdwi li-al-ainal al-sultaniyya wa rusum al-hisdb 
al-diwdniyya (The comprehensive book of bureaucratic procedures and 
practices connected with financial accounting) by an unknown author 
of the Buyid period, signalled early on the practical intent of such 
works within the framework of the professional bureaucratic manage¬ 
ment of early Islamic societies. 203 Not surprisingly, descriptions of the 
functions of the vazir, the head of the financial bureaucracy, stressed 
that he should first and foremost be expert in accounting and financial 
transactions. 204 

In this respect, too, Qasim b. Yusuf’s training and functions were in 
keeping with the need for administrators to have practical knowledge of 
the exact sciences. His manual on water distribution patterns assumes 
proficiency in mathematics, especially in computations involving frac¬ 
tions, which were essential for time-keeping. 205 His agricultural manual 
contains separate sections on the method of estimating crop yields, 206 
and on the best times for planting based on astrological considerations. 207 
Especially convincing is the fact that Qasim b. Yusuf is believed to have 
been the author of several handbooks on computation, mensuration, 
and surveying, that were discovered appended to the earliest manuscript 
copy of the Irshad al-zira c a, together with his manual on the hydrology 


202 Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-katib, ed. Max Griinert (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1900), 10-11. 

203 For Abu al-Wafa’, see Young, Latham, and Serjeant, Religion, Learning and Science , 
159-60; and Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrijttums, 12 vols. to date (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1967-2000), 5:321—24. For Kitdb al-Hdwi, see C. E. Bosworth, “Some 
Remarks oil the Terminology of Irrigation Practices and Hydraulic Constructions in 
the Eastern Arab and Iranian Worlds in the Third-Fifth Centuries A.H.,” Journal of 
Islamic Studies 2, no. 1 (1991): 79. 

204 See, for example, Kai Ka’us, Qabus-ndma, 124. 

205 Mohebbi, Techniques et ressources, 80ff 

206 See Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-gird’a, 246-48. 

207 See Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-gird'a, chap. 2. 
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of the Herat region. 208 Similar handbooks on geometry, mathematics, 
surveying, and astronomy were assembled in anonymous compilations 
during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries (see fig. 6). 209 


Career Opportunities for Accountants in Timurid Herat 

The profession of accountant appears to have been a popular career 
choice for young men in Herat during the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Not only were financial bureaucrats held in high regard, judging 
from the lofty titles by which they were addressed in Timurid chancery 
culture, but the job prospects for individuals with training in account¬ 
ing had become very attractive. 210 According to the social and literary 
historian Daulatshah, even the children of artisans and shepherds were 
abandoning their traditional occupations for lucrative careers as accoun¬ 
tants in the financial bureaucracy. Daulatshah strongly disapproved of 
the trend. His reasons, however, had more to do with the traditional 
Persian notion that positions in government administration should be 
given only to people of noble origin, than with an objective analysis 
of social trends in late Timurid Herat. 211 In an extended passage that 
merits citation in full, he argued that poorly trained individuals of low 
social status who had made it into the financial administration of the 
state were using their positions to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the subject population: 


208 See Qasim b. Yusuf Abu NasrI, Irshad al-zira'a, MS, Tehran, Kitabkhana-i 
Majlis-i Shura-yi IslamI, 5456, fols. 154a-188a. For an edition, see Afshar, “Rasa’ilT,” 
7-28; for a description, see Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual,” 173. 
I am indebted to Prof. Edward S. Kennedy for helping me decipher the contents of 
these handbooks. 

209 The most substantial and best known of these compilations is the anonymous 
[Majmu'a], “Recueil d’ouvrages d’astronomie et de mathematiques,” MS, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, Ancien fonds persan 169. For a description, see Francis Richard, 
Catalogue des manuscrits persons, vol. 1, Ancien finds (Paris: Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, 1989), 183-87. 

210 For the tides of financial officials and accountants, see Kashifl, Makhzan al-inshd\ 
fol. 36a; and Colin Paul Mitchell, “To Preserve and Protect: Husayn Wiz-i Kashih 
and Perso-Islamic Chancellery Culture,” Iranian Studies 36, no. 4 (2003): 490. 

211 Daulatshah, Tazkirat al-shu‘ard\ 179—80. For the idea in the Persian advice lit¬ 
erature, see Kai Ka'us, Qabus-nama, 126; Nizam al-Mulk, Siyar al-muluk, 208—9; and 
Ghazall, Nasihat al-muluk, 143. 
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This [new] custom whereby the children of weavers and country folk have 
taken the pen of financial accounting ( istTfa j into the hand of oppression, 
and [whereby] a group whose occupation and the occupation of whose 
forefathers has been cow herding now talk of keeping accounts in the 
financial bureaucracy ( siyaqat-i divani) and the administration of govern¬ 
ment affairs (‘ amal-i sultani) should be stopped completely, because it is a 
detriment to the Faith and the Muslim community, and a violation of 
divine Law and prophetic Tradition. 

It is better to place a sword in the hands of a drunken black man 
Than to put science in the hands of a nobody. 212 

For it has been observed that merchants, the common people, and [even] 
villagers and nomads are sending their children to learn the science of 
accounting notation {‘ilm-i ruqum va siyaq), 2 ' 3 and as soon as they, unde¬ 
servedly, gain a bit of knowledge in this science, they are hired into the 
tax administration, and [in this way] the corruption of these low-born 
types affects Muslims. 214 

The chief merit of Daulatshah’s observation for the present discussion 
is that it indicates that the interest in the study of bookkeeping and 
accounting had become generalized during the late Timurid period. 
His observation is supported by the existence of late Timurid manu¬ 
script copies of several important Persian accounting manuals. These 
include the earliest extant copy of the Ilkhanid manual Risala-ifalakiyya , 
which dates from ca. 1467, and the earliest extant copy of the Timurid 
accounting manual Shams al-siyaq , which dates from 906/1500. Both 
were probably copied in Herat. Moreover, as noted by Walther Hinz, the 
copy of the Shams al-siyaq is replete with errors, probably indicating that 
the copyist was a student in a rush to make a copy for himself. 215 This 
corroborates Daulatshah’s complaint that students studying accounting 
notation in his day did not acquire a very thorough knowledge of it 
before taking up employment. It will be recalled that even Qasim b. 
Yusuf, the author of the Irshad al-zird'a, admitted having joined the 


212 For this frequently cited verse from Ruml’s Masnavi, see Jalal al-Dln RumI, Kitab-i 
MasnavT-i ma'nam, ed. Reynold A. Nicholson, 6 bks. in 3 vols. (repr. ed., n.p.: Trustees 
of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, 1985), bk. 4, line 1437. 

213 The term ruqum denotes the Arabic numerals that are reduced to a shorthand 
form in the siyaq script—see The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Siyakat” (by C. J. 
Heywood). 

214 Daulatshah, TazJdrat al-shu’ard’, 179. 

215 See Flinz, “Ein orientalisches Handelsunternehmen,” 314; and ‘All ShlrazI, 
Shams al-siyaq, fol. 134b. 
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administration of the Ansarl shrine before having fully completed his 
training in siydq. 

The demand for accountants and other financial management per¬ 
sonnel during the late Timurid period could only have been occasioned 
by the expansion of agriculture in the Herat region. A major factor 
contributing to this development was the increase in the number of 
pious endowments during the second half of the fifteenth century, and 
it is to the topic of the Islamic pious endowment iyaqf), and its role 
in the organization and management of agricultural activity, that we 
now turn. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


PIETY AND PRAGMATISM: 

THE ROLE OF THE ISLAMIC PIOUS ENDOWMENT 


Endowment Activity in Khorasan 

The pious endowment, or vaqf, was a characteristic and ubiquitous 
feature of all medieval Islamic societies. Essentially, it involved the vol¬ 
untary conveyance of private property by the donor ivdqif ) to the status 
of mortmain, or permanent inalienability, and the assignment of the 
revenue or usufruct from that property to a charitable purpose. The act 
of endowment had to be formulated in a legal manner, usually in the 
form of an endowment deed (vaqfiyya or vaqfndma ), which was probated 
by a judge and witnessed. The donor had the right to designate the 
beneficiary of the endowment (mauquf i alaihi) and to appoint a trustee 
(:mutavalli ), who was charged with administering the endowments and 
implementing the conditions (shard it) stipulated by the donor. 1 

Under the influence of socio-economic and political factors, the 
Islamic legal schools interpreted certain points of the law concerning 
vaqf differently in those regions where a given school prevailed. 2 Of 
primary concern in the present discussion is the Hanafite school of legal 
interpretation, which predominated in eastern Iran and Central Asia 
from early Islamic times through the period of Timurid rule. 3 It appears 
to have provided the most favourable conditions for the establishment 
of vaqf, permitting the conveyance not only of immovable but also 
movable property, the latter even including cash and income-producing 


1 For one of the best discussions, see R. D. McChesney, Waqf in Central Asia: Four 
Hundred Tears in the History of a Muslim Shrine, 1480—1889 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1991), 3fE 

2 As in the case of the law of land tax and rent, for which see Baber Johansen, 
The Islamic Law on Land Tax and Rent: The Peasants’ Loss of Property Rights as Interpreted 
in the Hanafite Legal Literature of the Mamluk and Ottoman Periods (London: Croom Helm, 
1988), 1-4. 

3 See I. P. Petrushevsky, Islam in Iran, trans. Hubert Evans (London: Athlone, 1985), 
303; W. Madelung, “The Spread of Maturldism and the Turks,” in Adas do IV Congresso 
de Estudos Arabes e Isldmicos, Coimbra-Lisboa, 1968 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1971), 109-68; and 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam , new ed., s.v. “Hanafiyya” (by W. Heffening and J. Schacht). 
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instruments such as the soyurghal.* It also permitted the donor to appoint 
himself and his descendants as the trustee, and even to designate his 
descendants as the primary beneficiaries of the endowment. 4 5 

While Khorasan experienced a proliferation of auqaf (sg. vaqf ) during 
the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, an unprecedented 
level of endowment activity appears to have been reached during the 
second half of the fifteenth century. 6 According to Khvandamlr, the 
number of endowed properties ( mauqujat ) in Khorasan had become so 
great that Sultan-Husain had to make multiple appointments to the 
post of sadr , the official charged with overseeing the administration of 
pious endowments. 7 Most of the impressive public building activity 
and architectural restoration that took place and that served as a basis 
for Sultan-Husain’s reign to be regarded as one of the outstanding 
periods in medieval Islamic cultural history, went hand in hand with 
the creation of endowed foundations for the maintenance of the build¬ 
ings and the support of the activities they housed. Isfizarl made the 
sweeping statement that there were more buildings constructed and 
endowed during Sultan-Husain’s reign than at any other time in the 
history of Khorasan. 8 Contemporary sources estimate the value of the 
endowments established by the pre-eminent cultural patron, Mir ‘Allshir 
Nava’l, who was credited with the construction of approximately 370 
buildings and public works, at 5 million kapaki. dinars. 9 


4 See J. Krcsmarik, “Das Wakfrecht vom Standpunkte des Sari atrcchtes nach der 
hanefitischen Schule,” £eitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 45 (1891): 
529—30; Petrushevskii, “K istorii instituta soiurgala,” 242—43; McChesney, Waqf 11; and 
Subtelny, “Socioeconomic Bases,” 482-83. For examples of the conveyance of soyurghal s 
and other tax immunities to vaqf during the Timurid period, see Roemer, Staatsschreiben, 
75, 163; and Fikii Saljuql, ed., Risdla-i Mazdrat-i Harat (Kabul, 1967), app., 134. 

5 On the admissibility of this practice in the Hanafite school, see The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, new ed., s.v. “Wakf, i. In Classical Islamic Law” (by R. Peters), 61—63; Krcsmarik, 
“Das Wakfrecht,” 558-60; and McChesney, Waqf, 9. 

6 See Ann Lambton, “Awqqf in Persia: 6th—8th/ 12th— 14th Centuries,” Islamic Law 
and Society 4, no. 3 (1997): 304. 

7 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:321-28. For the office of sadr under the Timurids, 
see Gottfried Herrmann, “Zur Entstehung des Sadr-Amtes,” in Die islamische Welt zwi- 
schen Mittelalter und Neuzeit: Festschrift Jur Hans Robert Roemer zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. Ulrich 
Haarmann and Peter Bachmann (Beirut: Franz Steiner, Wiesbaden, 1979), 279. 

8 Isfizarl, Rauzat alfanndt 2:311. 

9 Daulatshah, Tazfdrat al-shu‘ard\ 505-6; ‘Allshir Nava’l, Majalis al-nqfa’is, 134; 
Khvandamlr, Makarim al-akhldq, fols. 145b-147a; and Khvandamlr, Khuldsat al-akhbdr, 
195-96, 199-200. In order to put this sum into perspective, the cost of a home in the 
exclusive Khiyaban district of Herat was about 3,000 kapaki dinars at the time—see 
Khvandamlr, Makarim al-akhldq, fol. 170a. For the cost of several luxury items in Herat 
at this time, see Vasiffi, Badayi’ al-vaqayi 1 1:541-42. 
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Sultan-Husain was himself one of the major donors of his time, 
reportedly purchasing many agricultural properties, including choice 
village lands and estates, with his own private funds for the express pur¬ 
pose of conveying them to vaqf. 10 In this he followed a practice started 
by Shahrukh in the first part of the century. 11 Royal endowed proper¬ 
ties (; mauqufat-i khdssa-i sultam, mauqujdt-i humayun ) constituted a separate 
category of auqdf, and one of the functions of the sadr appears to have 
been to oversee their administration. 12 Sultan-Husain also considerably 
enlarged the fund of royal endowments by privatizing state lands, a 
complex legal procedure which will be discussed in the next chapter. 


Charitable and Family Endowments 

During the Timurid period, the most prevalent types of endowments 
were the charitable, or public vaqf(yaqf-i khain or vaqf-i c dmni), established 
for the benefit of public institutions, such as mosques, madrasas and 
lodges (/ hhdnaqdh ), which benefited the Muslim community as a whole; 
and the family, or private vaqf(yaqf-i auldd ), which was intended primar¬ 
ily for the benefit of the donor’s own relatives and descendants. 13 The 
distinction between these two types of endowments was, however, often 
difficult to discern, and both were treated equally from the standpoint 
of Islamic law. Founders of charitable endowments sometimes desig¬ 
nated their descendants among the beneficiaries; by the same token, 
founders of family trusts often stipulated that a portion of the income 
from the endowment should benefit needy Muslims. 14 And even if a 


10 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:111 (az khdlis-i amval-i khvish). 

11 See Krawulsky, Horasan 1:95; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:554. Thus also in 
other parts of the Islamic world—see Maya Shatzmiller, “ ‘Waqf Khayrf in Fourteenth- 
Century Fez: Legal, Social and Economic Aspects,” Anaquel des estudios arabes 2 (1991): 
201 . 

12 Qazi Burhan al-Dln Muhammad Marvazi held the post until 909/1503-4. For 
his diploma of appointment, see Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-inshd\ 233—35. Fie was 
succeeded by Amir Sadr al-Dln Sultan-Ibrahlm Amlnl, the author of the Futuhdt-i 
Shahi, who remained in the post until Sultan-Husain’s death. See Khvandamlr, Habib 
al-siyar 4:326-28. The division of the sadr’ s duties between public and royal endowments 
appears to have occurred already in Timurid times—see Herrmann, “Zur Entstehung 
des Sadr-Amtes,” 282. 

13 For the vaqf-i ’amm, see Lambton, “Awqaf in Persia,” 303. Other terms used for 
the family vaqf were vaqf-i ahli, vaqf-i zurri, and vaqf-i zurr-i auldd. 

14 Nevertheless, legal handbooks provide separate forms of documents to be used 
for the charitable and the family endowment. See ‘All b. Muhammad-'All b. ‘All b. 
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charitable endowment did not directly benefit a donor’s family, by des¬ 
ignating himself and his descendants as trustees, the founder created 
what effectively amounted to a family trust, since he and his children 
(aulad) and their descendants (, aulad-i aulad ) and their descendants’ 
descendants ( aulad-i aulad-i aulad ) were guaranteed a fixed percentage of 
the endowment income in perpetuity. 15 This type of “mixed” endow¬ 
ment, which served both public and private purposes, predominated 
during the period under discussion, and it was favoured in particular 
by individuals of elite status, especially women. 16 In his far-ranging 
comparison of the institution of vaqf with similar acts of beneficence 
in other civilizations, Gabriel Baer made the observation that only the 
Islamic vaqf combined both public and private aims within the same 
framework governed by the same laws. 17 

The charitable object of endowments that combined concern for pub¬ 
lic welfare with private benefit was traditionally a madrasa, a khdnaqdh , or 
a mosque. During the Timurid period, however, it was more often than 
not the tomb shrine of a Muslim saint or scholar, or the mausoleum of 
a ruler or member of his family, including that of the donor himself. In 
fact, judging from the architectural and documentary record, it would 
appear that funerary monuments were the most frequently endowed 


Mahmud al-Mukhtari al-Khvarazml al-KubravI, al-Javami' al-Aliyya ft al-vasd’iq al- 
sharlyya va al-sijillat al-marlyya, MS, Tashkent, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy 
of Sciences of the Republic of Uzbekistan, 9138, fols. 59bff 

15 These phrases are characteristically used in deeds of endowment, which sometimes 
feature a long string of aulad-i auldds. 

16 Although this type of endowment is sometimes referred to in the scholarly lit¬ 
erature as “mixed” (mushtarak), the term never occurs in the Hanafite legal handbooks 
pertaining to medieval Iran and Central Asia. In fact, it seems that all endowments 
were in some way “mixed.” On this point see The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., 
s.v. “Wakf, i. In Classical Islamic Law” (by R. Peters), 60; and McChesney, Waqf, 9. 
This was also the case in the western Islamic world during the Mamluk period—see 
Adam Sabra, “Public Policy or Private Charity? The Ambivalent Character of Islamic 
Charitable Endowments,” in Stiftungen in Christentum, Judentum und Islam vor der Moderne: 
Auf der Suche nach ihren Gerneinsamkeiten und Unterschieden in religiosen Grundlagen, praktischen 
Jwecken und historischen Transformationen, ed. Michael Borgolte (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
2005), 101. 

17 Gabriel Baer, “The Muslim Waqf and Similar Institutions in Other Civilizations,” 
ed. Miriam Hoextei; in Borgolte, Stiftungen in Christentum, Judentum und Islam, 273-74. Baer 
did not take into consideration the Zoroastrian endowment, however, which had many 
features in common with the Islamic endowment—see Farraxvmart I Vahraman, The 
Book of a Thousand Judgements (A Sasanian Law-Book), ed. and trans. Anahit Perikhanian, 
trails. Nina Garsoi'an (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda in association with Bibliotheca Persica, 
1997), 97—99; and Shaul Shaked, “‘For the Sake of the Soul’: A Zoroastrian Idea in 
Transmission into Islam ,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13 (1990): 23. 
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public and private buildings during the Timurid period, either as free¬ 
standing structures or as mausolea located within a madrasa or khdnaqdh . 18 
The practice of associating a mausoleum with a madrasa was by no 
means new in the Islamic world. It is attested by numerous examples 
in Iran and Central Asia starting from around the eleventh century, 
such as the renowned Karakhanid mat/ravi-mausoleum in Samarqand, 
and it was prevalent in Ayyubid Syria and Mamluk Egypt during the 
period of the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. 19 The predilection for 
the endowment of the domed funerary marker, particularly on the part 
of elite Timurid women, may reflect the central role of women in the 
maintenance of dynastic relationships in Turko-Mongolian culture, 
a role that had already manifested itself in Iran under such notable 
dynasties of Turkic origin as the Seljuqs, and in Central Asia even 
under the Mongol Chaghatayids. 20 

While religiously motivated philanthropy and enhancement of social 
standing cannot be discounted as reasons for the establishment of pious 
endowments, there were certain economic advantages of vaqf particu¬ 
larly in the Hanafite legal interpretation, that made it an attractive 
financial instrument. 21 In the first place, it served to preserve family 


18 According to Golombek and Wilber, buildings erected over tombs or tomb 
enclosures constitute about 40 per cent of all Timurid monuments, and about 50 per 
cent of extant monuments—see Golombek and Wilber, Timurid Architecture 1:49—50. 
See also Claus-Peter Haase, “Shrines of Saints and Dynastic Mausolea: Towards a 
Typology of Funerary Architecture in the Timurid Period,” Cahiers d’Asie centrale 3-4 
(1997): 215-25. 

19 See Thomas Leisten, Architektur fur Tote: Bestattung in architektonischem Kontext in den 
Kernlandern der islamischen Welt zwischen 3./9. und 6./12. Jahrhundert (Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer, 1998), 41—44, 250 (for the Karakhanid madrasa and mausoleum); Johannes 
Pahlitzsch, “Memoria und Stiftung im Islam: Die Entwicklung des Totengedachtnisses 
bis zu den Mamluken,” in Borgolte, Stiftungen in Christentum, Judentum und Islam, 80-81; 
Adam Sabra, Poverty and Charity in Medieval Islam: Mamluk Egypt, 1250-1517 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), 95-100; and The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., 
s.v. “Madrasa, iii. Architecture” (by R. Hillenbrand), 1139—49. 

20 See Haase, “Shrines of Saints,” 215—16; and the intriguing article by Monique 
Kervran, “Un monument baroque dans les steppes du Kazakhstan: Le tombeau 
d’Orkina Khatun, princesse Chaghatay?” Arts asiatiques 57 (2002): 25-28. For the role 
of Timurid women in particular, see Priscilla P. Soucek, “Timurid Women: A Cultural 
Perspective,” in Women in the Medieval Islamic World: Power, Patronage, and Piety, ed. Gavin 
R. G. Hambly (New York: St. Martin’s, 1999), 213; and Manz, “Women in Timurid 
Dynastic Politics,” 12Iff 

21 For the status of charity in Islam and the philanthropic motive for vaqf, see Robert 
D. McChesney, Charity and Philanthropy in Islam: Institutionalizing the Call to Do Good, Essays 
in Philanthropy, no. 14 ([Bloomington]: Indiana University Center on Philanthropy, 
1995), 6-8; Sabra, Poverty and Charity, 69ff; and most recently Yaacov Lev, Charity, 
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property from becoming fragmented as a result of the application of 
the Islamic laws of inheritance. This was particularly true in the case 
of land and water rights. 22 According to Daulatshah, the reason why 
Mir "Allshir conveyed the entirety of his personal property to vaqf was 
to ensure that it would not fall into the hands of “heirs and those who 
profit from windfalls,” an allusion to the role of vaqf in preventing the 
fragmentation of an individual’s estate. 23 

The “mixed” endowment allowed the donor and his descendants 
to exercise a high degree of control over the properties that had been 
conveyed to the endowment, either as direct beneficiaries or as trustees. 
Although not tax-exempt by definition, endowed property could enjoy 
certain tax privileges, such as a lower rate of taxation, or even tax- 
exemption in special cases and under certain conditions. 24 Because it 
was inalienable, and hence could not be bought, sold, or usurped, vaqf 
provided an additional, although by no means guaranteed, cushion of 
security in times of political instability. 25 

It was, however, a litigious institution, much prone to disputes over 
such issues as the right to inherit the trusteeship and the status of proper¬ 
ties that had been conveyed to vaqf. It is in fact thanks to the legal record, 
especially lawsuits brought against endowments, and rulings made on 
these by judges that we are often able to ascertain whether a vaqf for 
which an endowment deed exists was ever implemented, or whether a 


Endowments, and Charitable Institutions in Medieval Islam (Gainesville: University Press of 
Florida, 2005), 5311 

22 For this function of vaqf, see Lambton, “ Awqaf in Persia,” 302; David S. Powers, 
“The Maliki Family Endowment: Legal Norms and Social Practices,” International 
Journal of Middle East Studies 25, no. 3 (1993): 384; and Aharon Layish, “The Maliki 
Family I Vaqf According to Wills and Waqfyyat,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 46, no. 1 (1983): 21. 

23 Daulatshah, Tayjdrat al-shu‘ara\ 505. 

24 The documentary record contains many examples of the exemption of vaqf 
property from taxes and obligations by decree of the ruler—see below. 

25 See Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 113; and Lambton, “ Awqaf in Persia,” 303 
(where she makes the observation that “private” auqaf i.e., family vaqf,, were less com¬ 
mon in the Seljuq period because the need to protect property from usurpation was 
not as strongly felt as it was later, in the Ilkhanid period). See also Encyclopaedia Iraniea, 
s.v. “Economy, v. From the Arab Conquest to the End of the Il-Khanids” (by Ann K. 
S. Lambton), 126. For the general motives for endowing property, with references to 
the earlier scholarly literature, see Michael E. Bonine, “Islam and Commerce: Waqf 
and the Bazaar of Yazd, Iran,” Erdkunde 41 (1987): 184. 
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vaqf for which the original endowment deed is no longer extant existed 
in the first place, and even to reconstruct its particulars. 26 

But there was another powerful economic motive for establishing the 
family endowment, and that was its value as a long-term investment. 
With its mix of commercial and agricultural properties (the latter being 
favoured in heavily agricultural regions such as Khorasan), it was simply 
the best and most secure investment possible in an agrarian, pre-indus¬ 
trial Islamic society. It provided a good return, which could even be 
tax-sheltered, and it also allowed for capital accumulation, since any 
surplus remaining from the revenues was usually used to acquire new 
properties. 27 Compared with commercial ventures, such as long-distance 
trading partnerships ( ortaq ), which could provide returns on investment 
of several hundred per cent but which carried a high risk, 28 the return 
from vaqf property, which consisted largely of short to medium-term 
leases ( ijdra ), though much more modest, was essentially risk-free. 29 

It also seemed to provide a solution to Timurid political and fis¬ 
cal dilemmas by allowing donors (many of whom were members of 
the Timurid military elite) a high degree of independence from state 
interference, not to mention high social prestige, and at the same time 
it assured the state a steady, albeit not very high, flow of revenue. 


Women as Donors: Establishing a Motive 

Since women were frequently substantive property owners in medieval 
Islamic societies, it is easy to understand why they would have found 
vaqf to be an attractive investment vehicle, and consequently why they 
would have played a prominent role as donors. About 30 per cent of 
all surviving endowment deeds from Mamluk Cairo are listed under the 


26 See the entire section devoted to the forms of documents to be used in various 
types of lawsuits brought against pious endowments in ‘All al-Khvarazml, al-Javami ! 
al-Alyj/ya, fols. 175a-192b. 

27 On this, see David S. Powers, “A Court Case from Fourteenth-Century North 
Africa,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 110, no. 2 (1990): 242. This was, at any 
rate, a standard condition in endowment deeds—see, for example, Muhammad Taqi 
Danish-pazhuh and Iraj Afshar, eds., Jami‘ al-khairat: Vaqf-nama-i Sayyid Rukn al-Dln 
Husaini Tayfi (Tehran, 1341/1963), 97. 

28 For such ventures, see Hinz, “Ein orientalisches Handelsunternehmen,” 334. 

29 For the leasing of vaqf land, see Lambton, “ Awqaf in Persia,” 302. 
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names of women. 30 This is also the case in the documents contained 
in the Juyban family archive from sixteenth-century Bukhara. 31 It has 
been estimated that, in the Ottoman empire, elite women endowed 
between 5 and 20 per cent of all public buildings. 32 

The Islamic laws of inheritance are, in general, unfavourable to 
women. There is no provision for joint ownership of property between 
spouses, and the property of a deceased husband becomes subject to 
the laws of inheritance, which specify the number of fixed shares every 
family member is entitled to receive. The share of a wife’s inheritance 
depends on the number and gender of her husband’s other heirs. At 
best, she can expect to inherit one-quarter of her husband’s estate if 
there are no children or grandchildren; otherwise, her share is one- 
eighth; and if she is one of several wives, her share is reduced even 
further. 33 Control of inherited family property thus tended to stay in 
male hands, and, as an institution vaqf was most frequently used by 
males to perpetuate the interests of their male descendants. 34 

Still, women managed to keep property, especially landed property, 
intact and undivided, and they often served as a vital link in the inter- 
generational transmission of property. 35 By conveying their own property 
or property received as a gift from a husband to vaqf, women could 
preserve it from claims by other family members after the husband’s 
death. They could also preserve the share of property they had inher¬ 
ited from a husband or parent in this way. 36 This was particularly true 


30 See Carl F. Petry, “Class Solidarity versus Gender Gain: Women as Custodians of 
Property in Later Medieval Egypt,” in Women in Middle Eastern History: Shifting Boundaries 
in Sex and Gender, ed. Nikki R. Keddie and Beth Baron (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1991), 133. 

31 See R. D. McChesney, Central Asia: Foundations for Change (Princeton: Darwin, 
1996), 60. 

32 See Ulkii U. Bates, “Women as Patrons of Architecture in Turkey,” in Women in 
the Muslim World, ed. Lois Beck and Nikki Keddie (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1978), 247. 

33 See Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), 171; N. J. Coulson, Succession in the Muslim Family (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1971), 41; also Noah Ha Mini Keller, ed. and trans., The Reliance of 
the Traveller: A Classical Manual of Islamic Law by Ahmad Ibn Naqib al-Misri (d. 769/1368) 
(Evanston, IL: Sunna Books, 1991; repr. ed., 1993), 478. 

34 See Powers, “Maliki Family Endowment,” 386. 

35 On this point see Petry, “Class Solidarity,” 129-30; also Maya Shatzmiller, 
“Women and Property Rights in al-Andalus and the Maghrib: Social Patterns and 
Legal Discourse,” Islamic Law and Society 2, no. 3 (1995): 253-55. 

36 See the description of the vaqf established in Ottoman Damascus in 1298/1880 
by Haflza Khanum al-Murahll, the wife of a prominent Damascene notable, from her 
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of women of royal or elite status, who were thus able to protect their 
property from being confiscated by a husband’s political opponent or 
successor. 37 Women could also sell their inherited share and buy new 
properties in their own name, or engage in pre-emptive sales and 
transfers of property, which they then conveyed to vaqf 38 In all cases, 
private ownership of the property as milk was the chief prerequisite 
for its conveyance to vaqf. 

Since they were usually large property owners, women belonging to 
the ruling family, and wives and daughters of members of the amirid 
class, who were more often than not of Turkic or Turko-Mongolian 
background, were especially active as founders of endowments. The 
tradition started under the Seljuqs and Ayyubids and was continued 
from the twelfth through the fourteenth centuries by the wives of the 
rulers of Yazd, Fars, and Kerman. 39 A corpus of endowments, known as 
the ‘Ismatiyya auqdf was established during the first half of the twelfth 
century by Zaitun Khatun, the wife of Arslanshah b. Kirmanshah b. 
Qavurt, the ruler of Kerman, who was from an amirid family from 
Herat. The endowments set up by Qutluq Tarkan Khatun, the wife of 
the Qara Khitayid ruler of Kerman, Qiitb al-Dln Muhammad, during 
the second half of the thirteenth century, are especially noteworthy. 40 
For the first part of the fifteenth century, we may mention the endow¬ 
ments of Bibi Fatima, the wife of Amir Chaqmaq, in 849/1445—46 
in Yazd. 41 

The active role of Timurid elite women as donors contributes to our 
understanding of the reasons for the dramatic expansion of the fund 
of pious endowments in Khorasan during the period of Timurid rule. 
Among women donors, many of whom were daughters of prominent 


inheritance from her husband (which constituted one-quarter of his property), in Randi 
Deguilhem, “Naissance et mort du waqf damascain de HafTza Hanum al-Murahll 
(1880-1950),” in Le waqf dans I’espace islamique: Outil de pouvoir socio-politique, ed. Randi 
Deguilhem (Damascus: Institut Frangais d’Etudes Arabes de Damas, 1995), 203ff 

37 On this last point, see R. G. Mukminova, K istorii agramykh otnoshenii v Uzbekistane 
XVI v.: Po materialam “Vakf-name” (Tashkent: Nauka, 1966), 98. 

38 See James A. Reilly, “Women in the Economic Life of Late-Ottoman Damascus,” 
Arabica 42 (1995): 82. 

39 For the Seljuqs and their Atabegid successors, see Lambton, Continuity and Change, 
149fE For the Ayyubids, see R. Stephen Humphreys, “Women as Patrons of Religious 
Architecture in Ayyubid Damascus,” Muqarnas 11 (1994): 35-54. 

40 Fambton, Continuity and Change, 151; and Lambton, “ Awqdf in Persia,” 310—13. 
See also the description in Khvandamlr, Ma’am al-muluk, 137. 

41 For which see Akio Iwatake, “The Waqf of a Timurid Amir: The Example of 
Chaqmaq Shami in Yazd,” in Kondo, Persian Documents, 98; and app. 1, pp. 238-39. 
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Timurid amirs, were Temur’s wives Saray-Malik Khanim and Tiiman 
Agha, 42 Khalil Sultan b. Miranshah’s daughter Saray-Malik Agha, 43 
Umar Shaikh b. Temur’s wife (and later the wife of Shahrukh) Malikat 
Agha, 44 Shahrukh’s wives Gauharshad and TutI Agha, 45 ‘Ala’ al-Daula’s 
wife Khvand-Malik Agha, 46 Sultan-Husain’s wives Zubaida Agha 
and Afaq Begim, his mother Firuza-Sultan Begim, and his daughter 
Khanim-Sultan Begim. 47 In the Ma’asir al-muluk, Khvandamir makes 
special mention of the women of royal status who were active in building 
activity in Khorasan, 48 but he also mentions several non-royal women 
who were responsible for the construction of public buildings in Herat 
during the time of Sultan-Husain, notably a Bibi Muhibb and a female 
astrologer ( munajjima ) named Blja (or Bibicha). 49 

A telling indication of the degree of the involvement of women in 
the establishment of endowed foundations in Timurid Iran and Central 
Asia is the high incidence of lawsuits brought both by and against 
women donors who were acting as trustees of endowed foundations. 
The early sixteenth-century Persian legal formulary al-Javami' al-Aliyya 
has preserved a number of rulings made by the judicial authorities of 


42 For the building activities of Saray-Malik Khanim, Temur’s principal wife, see 
Soucek, “Timurid Women,” 206—10. After Temur’s death, Tiiman Agha received the 
village of Kusuya front Shahrukh as a soyurghal, and Khvandamir points out that many 
of the endowments she created there were still standing in his day—see Khvandamir, 
Habib al-siyar 3:584. She also built a khanaqah in Samarqand, which was still standing 
in 887/1482, according to a document which details the substitution of one of the 
endowed properties in that year—see 'All al-Khvarazml, al-Javami’ al-Aliyya, fob 20b. 

43 For the summary of her deed of endowment for the shrine of Abu Hafs-i Kablr 
in Bukhara, see app. 1, pp. 243-44. 

44 She was the builder of a khanaqah, ddr al-hadlth, hospital, and baths in Flerat; a 
caravanserai located nine farsakhs from Herat; and a madrasa in Balkh, in which she 
was buried. See Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 3:629; and Khvandamir, Ma’am al-muluk, 
167. 

45 Gauharshad was the builder of a masjid-ijdmi’ in Herat as well as of a madrasa in 
which her own mausoleum was located and which became a major burial place for 
members of Shahrukh’s line, including initially Shahrukh himself. She also built and 
endowed a masjid-ijdmi’ at the Alid shrine at Mashhad, for which see app. 1, p. 237. 
TutI Agha built a madrasa in Shiraz. See Khvandamir, Ma’am al-muluk, 167-68. 

46 Khvandamir, Ma’asir al-muluk, 168. 

47 See O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 82-83; for Afaq Begim, see below. 

48 See nn. 44—46 above. 

49 Khvandamir, Ma’am al-muluk, 178; and Khvandamir, Khulasat al-akhbdr, 198 
(where her name is given as Manlja). On the latter, see Maria Szuppe, “The Female 
Intellectual Milieu in Timurid and Post-Timurid Herat: Faxri Heravi’s Biography of 
Poetesses, Javaher al-’ajayeb,” Oriente Moderno, n.s., 15, no. 2 (1996), 1:132; and Alisher 
Navoii, Mazholisun nafois, 189. 
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Khorasan on such lawsuits, which the compiler, ‘All al-Khvarazmi, 
intended as models to be followed by the i ulamd of Transoxiana. 50 


The Economic Importance of Vaqf The Debate Continues 

Although the range of properties that could be conveyed to vaqf was 
broad, including commercial properties such as shops, warehouses, and 
mills, and even financial instruments such as those mentioned above, 
by far the vast majority of endowed properties in medieval Iran and 
Central Asia consisted of agricultural land. Arable fields or plots of 
land, vineyards, gardens (especially those containing fruit-bearing trees), 
and even entire villages and hamlets are the types of endowed proper¬ 
ties (rnauqufat, musabbaldt) that are best represented in endowment deeds 
from post-Mongol Iran and Central Asia. That agricultural land should 
represent the bulk of the properties belonging to endowments is under¬ 
standable, given that it constituted the most widespread and valuable 
type of property in a medieval Islamic agrarian society. Another type 
of property that was closely associated with agricultural activity and 
frequently conveyed to vaqf was irrigation water, usually in the form of 
indivisible shares, as well as irrigation works such as dams, canals, and 
subterranean water channels or wells. 51 As pointed out by Gabriel Baer, 
what set the Islamic pious endowment apart from similar institutions is 
that it permitted the conveyance of indivisible shares in various kinds 
of properties, including irrigation water. 52 

Given the inadequate nature of the documentary record, it is not 
possible to determine with any certainty what percentage of landhold¬ 
ing vaqf represented relative to other forms, such as private property, 


50 See, for example, the ruling (dated 902) on a lawsuit initiated by Zainab-Sultan 
in Herat, and the undated ruling on a lawsuit brought against an unnamed woman 
donor of a madrasa and gunbad in Herat, in ‘All al-Khvarazmi, al-Javami‘ al-Aliyya, fols. 
177a-181a. A comparison may be made with Mamluk endowments from the same 
period—see Petry, “Class Solidarity,” 130. 

51 For an example of a dam being conveyed to vaqf, see Isfizarl, Rautflt al-jannat 
1:199—200 where it is stated that the Salumad dam in the region of Khvaf, which had 
originally been built by the Kart king Ghiyas al-Dln Muhammad, was conveyed to a 
vaqf for Sultan-Husain’s pious foundations ( biqd '-i khairdt) by his vazvr Nizam al-Mulk 
Khvafi. For this dam, see Clevenger, “Dams in Horasan,” 393. 

52 See Baer, “The Muslim Waqff 275. Although he does not specifically mention 
shares in irrigation water, these are well represented in endowment deeds from the 
Timurid period. 
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state land, and conditional land grants. 53 One of the ways to gain a 
very approximate idea of the extent of vaqf holdings is by analyzing 
the properties that are described in endowment deeds as abutting those 
that are being conveyed to vaqf. The deed of endowment of Sultan- 
Husairis wife Afaq Begim, which will be discussed in detail later on in 
this chapter, provides valuable information about landholding patterns 
in eastern Khorasan as a whole, and in the Herat region in particular. 
The abutting properties that are described in it may be regarded as fairly 
representative of the categories of landholding prevalent in Timurid 
Khorasan, especially in areas associated with high-end real estate values, 
since many of the individuals mentioned in connection with them were 
members of the political and religious elite of Timurid Herat. 54 

An analysis of the abutting properties in this endowment deed indi¬ 
cates that vaqf represented the second-largest category of landholding 
after private property {milk), constituting roughly 20 per cent of all the 
properties described. If all the lands held under rental agreements, 
which typically belonged to pious endowments, are taken into account, 
the figure increases to 30 per cent. Vaqf property is followed by state 
land (khalisa-i sultdm), which could either be leased or assigned as a 
revenue grant ( soyurghal , tiyul), usually to the military. 55 The smallest 
categories of properties are dead lands ( mavat ), which did not belong to 
anyone; communal or village lands; lands belonging to the royal privy 
purse ( amldk-i khdssa-i shanfa)\ and lands belonging to the state treasury 
(dwdni ). Landholding in Timurid Khorasan thus appears to have been 
highly decentralized, and although vaqf was only one of several forms 
of landholding, it constituted a very important and, it would appear, 
growing category. 

The question is whether vaqf was a satisfactoiy way of organizing and 
managing agricultural activity. The conventional view is that vaqf was 


53 For a discussion of the various forms of landholding in medieval Iran see 
Fragner, “Social and Internal Economic Affairs,” 499-524; and Petrushevskii, femledelie, 
233-83. 

54 Some of the individuals mentioned in the document as owning or having rights to 
abutting properties include the Timurids Shahrukh and Badl‘ al-Zaman Mlrza, the son 
of Sultan-Husain; ‘Allshir Nava 1 !; the leading Timurid amir Shuja' al-Dln Muhammad 
Burunduq Barlas; such elite women as Khanim Begim, the daughter of the Timurid 
Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, and Dana Beki Agha, the granddaughter of ‘Ala’ al-Dln ‘Alika 
Kokaltash; and the shaikh al-Islam of Flerat, Saif al-Dln Ahmad Taftazanl. 

55 For the term khalisa, see chap. 6, p. 220 below. For the term tiyul, see Doerfer, 
Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 2:667. 
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an obstacle to economic development and even to state-building. 56 Vaqf 
lands were not supposed to be as productive as lands that were privately 
owned, the chief explanation for this being that, since vaqf lands were 
usually leased for short terms of one to three years under a tenancy 
(yard) agreement, the lessee had no permanent interest in developing 
them, and simply exploited their resources. 57 But this stipulation may 
also be interpreted as protecting the lessor against having to incur the 
loss that would result from the contractually fixed rent falling below 
the market rent during the period of the lease. 58 Moreover, endowment 
deeds frequently contained the stipulation that lands were not to be 
rented out to persons who were in positions of power, from whom it 
might be difficult to collect the rental payment or who might use their 
positions to squander the revenues of the vaqf. 59 

Because vaqf land was usually taxed at a lower rate, or could even be 
exempted from taxation by special decree of the ruler, the revenues of 
properties that had been conveyed to vaqf were presumably prevented 
from being channelled into the state treasury, thus resulting in fiscal 
decentralization and indirectly contributing to the weakening of the 
political power of the state. 60 However, scholars have by now been dis¬ 
abused of the notion that vaqf was completely tax-exempt. 61 The decrees 
issued by rulers exempting certain public foundations or endowments 
established by politically important individuals from taxation ( nishdn-i 
mu 'afi or musallami), which as a rule enumerate the various taxes that 
the endowed properties were liable for, is proof that vaqf properties did 
indeed pay taxes, many of which were even uncanonical. 62 


56 Thus Rudolf Vesely, “Proces de la production et role du waqf dans les relations 
ville-campagne,” in Deguilhem, Le waqf dans I’espace islamique, 241. See also Jean Aubin, 
“L’avenement des Safavides reconsidere (Etudes safavides III),” Moyen Orient et Ocean 
Indien 5 (1988): 116. 

57 For the period of tenancy, see Birgitt Hoffmann, Waqf im mongolischen Iran: 
Rasiduddms Sorge um Nachruhm und Seeletiheil (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 2000), 150; and 
Fambton, “ Awqdf in Persia,” 318. 

58 See Johansen, Islamic Law on Land Tax, 33—34. 

59 See Hoffmann, Waqf, 150; and Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 49, 52. 

60 On this point, see Subtelny, “Socioeconomic Bases,” 485ff 

61 See The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Wakf, iii. In Persia” (by Ann K. S. 
Fambton), 82; and McChesney, Waqf, 14—16. 

62 See, for example, the tax exemptions granted by Sultan-Husain to the Ansari 
shrine at Gazurgah, to his brother-in-law Sultan-Ahmad for the enclosure ( hazard) he 
built at the shrine, and to the convocation mosque of the village of Ziyaratgah outside 
Herat, in Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’al-inshd’, 139, 169—72; also “Recueil de documents 
diplomatiques,” fols. 121 b—123V>. 
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The Timurid policy toward the taxation of endowments differed 
markedly in the second half of the fifteenth century from what it had 
been at the beginning of the century We are offered an insight into early 
Timurid taxation practices with regard to endowments by al-Qayinl, 
the prominent Hanafite jurist of Shahrukh’s time, who in his Nasa ih-i 
Shahrukhi (completed in 820/1417) urged Shahrukh to abolish the 
uncanonical, or extra-legal taxes (qalanat-i birum), imposed on the auqaf 
of mosques, madrasas, and other pious foundations, because, he says, 
“For this reason, many madrasas in the country have lost their prestige 
and the workshop of knowledge has been damaged.” 63 The policy of 
the later Timurids, however, largely exempted the pious foundations 
from the basic land tax (mal va jihdt) and administrative fees ( ikhrdjdt-i 
divdni), and it contrasted sharply with the extortionate policies of the 
Uzbeks toward the Timurid pious endowments at the time of their 
takeover of Flerat in 913/1507. 64 Nevertheless, and this point cannot 
be overstressed, the exempted endowments still paid taxes, which, 
although considerably less than the basic land tax, were at least 10 per 
cent ( ushr) of the revenues and, most importantly, they represented a 
regular source of income for the state. 

The overall negative assessment of vaqf was based mainly on the 
experience of the Ilkhanid period, which was a particularly difficult 
one in the history of Iranian agriculture, and it should not colour our 
investigation of the role of vaqf in the organization of agriculture in 
later periods. 65 Recently, scholars have begun to appreciate more fully 
the positive and even dynamic role that vaqf could and did play not just 
in the social but also in the economic life of medieval Islamic lands. 66 
Studies that trace individual endowments over time on the basis of the 
legal record (e.g., deeds of endowment, lawsuits, court rulings, decrees 
of tax exemption, bills of purchase and sale), have demonstrated that 
vaqf was anything but a static institution. 67 To begin with, there was 


63 al-Qayinl, JVasa’ih-i Shahrukhi, fol. 200b. 

64 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:379, 4:382-83. 

65 Lambton surmises that other factors, such as those inspired by social and psy¬ 
chological needs (i.e., personal piety, die freedom to dispose of and manage one’s own 
property, etc.) rather than economic motives, were responsible for the endurance of 
vaqf during the Ilkhanid period—see Lambton, “Awqaf in Persia,” 318. 

66 See Andre Raymond, preface to Deguilhem, Le waqf dans I’espace islamique, 12; 
and Shatzmiller, “ ‘Waqf Khavrl’.” 200. 

67 See Deguilhem, Le waqf dans I’espace islamique, 15fE; McChesney, Waqf, 5, 19-20; 
and Sabra, “Public Policy or Private Charity?” 95. 
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the expectation that the trustee would act in the best interests ( maslahat) 
of the endowment. 68 The revenues from an existing foundation could 
be reinvested in it through the purchase of new properties; older 
endowments could be recapitalized; unprofitable endowed properties 
could be sold through a legal procedure that involved the “exchange” 
of properties ( istibdal ); and entire endowed foundations could even be 
disestablished. 69 

The profit motive, which has generally been discounted by scholars 
in favour of a focus on the public welfare function of vaqf, also had to 
be strong if endowed properties were to be productive. Rather than 
functioning merely as a kind of “redistributive economy,” vaqf had also 
to be subject to external market forces, although this varied greatly 
from location to location and depended upon whether the property in 
question was commercial real estate or agricultural land. 70 The so-called 
“fair rent” (ujrat al-misl, ajr al-misl ) that was charged on endowed proper¬ 
ties, for example, was determined by the average market level of rent 
that could be obtained for properties of comparable size and quality, 
and if the contractually fixed rent fell below the level of the fair rent, 
lease contracts were considered void and could be renegotiated. 71 Since 
deeds of endowment frequently refer to the surplus income that was to 
be used to add new income-producing properties to the endowment, 
there was clearly an expectation that the endowment would turn a profit 
from the rents collected on agricultural lands and from the income of 
commercial establishments such as mills, baths, etc. Another indication 
of the expectation of profit is that the trustee’s salary (haqq al-tauliyd) 


68 McChesney, Waqf, 11-12. 

69 For some of these practices, see Lambton, “ Awqdf in Persia,” 302—4; Lambton, 
Landlord and Peasant, 27-28', and Lev, Charity, 159. Although technically speaking vaqf 
property could not be sold, it could be “exchanged” (i.e., sold) through the legal pro¬ 
cedure called istibdal if it was in the best interests of the endowment. On this point 
see McChesney, Waqf, 13 n. 39. 

70 The classic case of a redistributive economy has usually been assumed to be the 
funerary temple complex of ancient Egypt, which recycled agricultural revenues in the 
form of votive olferings to temple personnel and the surrounding support population. 
For a critique of this model, see Morris Silver, Economic Structures of Antiquity (Westport, 
CT: Greenwood, 1995), 107-9. For the application of the model to the Islamic endow¬ 
ment, see McChesney, Central Asia, 77-80. 

71 See Johansen, Islamic Law on Land Tax, 33; and Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred 
Law, 455-56. This concept had been developed by the early Hanafite jurists specifically 
to counteract the economic disadvantages of the “contractually fixed rent” ( musammd ). 
For a study of the differential in rents on vaqf and non -vaqf commercial properties in 
Yazd in the twentieth century, see Bonine, “Islam and Commerce,” 19011 
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was usually calculated as a fraction or percentage of the endowment’s 
revenues, which fluctuated according to market conditions. 


A History of Maladministration 

The most compelling reasons for the perceived low productivity of vaqf 
lands must be sought in the related areas of maladministration and cor¬ 
ruption, to which the institution appears to have been especially prone. 
References abound in the sources for the history of medieval Iran to 
the mismanagement of endowments by those appointed to administer 
them, and to the fact that their revenues often were not expended on 
the purposes for which they were designated. 72 In his Karnama-i auqdf-i 
Khvdf which contains a scathing satire on the administration of vaqf in 
the region of Khvaf in the mid thirteenth century, the Ilkhanid poet 
Pur-i Baha advised intelligent individuals not to convey their private 
property to vaqf because the intentions of donors were never observed 
by the administrators, and to convey one’s property to vaqf was tan¬ 
tamount to throwing it into excrement. 73 Even the poet Hafiz took a 
satirical swipe at the administration of auqdf in the fourteenth century, 
complaining that the revenues from pious endowments were never spent 
on the poor for whom they were intended: 

Lo, though I have had to pawn my Sufi cloak in the tavern, 

Not a single penny of vaqf revenues will ever be designated for [someone 
like] me. 74 

State-appointed officials, such as the sadr, were not above embezzling or 
extorting funds from the endowed foundations they were charged with 
overseeing. ‘Allshir NavaT criticized corrupt sadrs whom he accused of 
financing their own pleasures with vaqf revenues that were supposed 


72 For other references to misappropriation and negligent administration during 
the Ilkhanid period, see QazvTnl, Nuzhat al-qulub , 138; Hamdullah Mustaufl QazvTnl, 
Tankh-i guzida, ed. ‘Abd al-Husain Nava 1 ! (Tehran, 1339/1961), 480; and [Vas§af], 
7 ahnr-i Tankh-i Vassaf[Tajziyat al-amsar va tazjiyat al-a‘sai ], ed. 'Abd al-Muhammad Ayatl 
([Tehran], 1346/1967), 360 (624-25). 

73 See Birgitt Hoffinann, “Von falschen Asketen und ‘unfrommen’ Stiftungen,” in 
Proceedings of the First European Conference of Iranian Studies, Held in Twin, September 7th-llth, 
1987 by the Societas Iranologica Europaea, ed. Gherardo Gnoli and Antonio Panaino, pt. 2, 
Middle and New Iranian Studies (Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 
1990), 472-73, lines 307-8, 478-79, line 352 (although read milk for mulk). 

74 Hafiz, Divan, no. 471, line 3. 
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to be used for the stipends of madrasa students and teachers. 75 When 
the sadr of Shiraz invited Abu al-Qasim Babur to the city to celebrate 
the completion of the construction of a mausoleum over the tomb 
of the poet Hafiz, a wit reputedly wrote on the wall of the building, 
“Although he plundered all the pious endowments of the city, may 
God have mercy on [the sadr] for having erected this building.” 76 In his 
survey of the state of yag/'holdings in Central Asia at the end of the 
nineteenth century, V P. Nalivkin, a well-informed Russian government 
official, stated that the misuse of endowment funds by their trustees and 
the illegal sale of vaqf properties had become a commonplace occur¬ 
rence. 77 More recently, the abuses of the trustees of the endowments 
of the ‘Alid shrine at Mashhad, who used their offices as a means of 
enriching themselves at the expense of the shrine foundation, have 
been highlighted by Bernard Hourcade in his investigation of the role 
of vaqf 'va. agricultural production in modern Iran. 78 

The success of agricultural activity on lands belonging to pious 
endowments depended first and foremost on the quality of their ad¬ 
ministration. This was particularly true of the intensive agriculture 
practiced in Khorasan, which, as discussed in the previous chapter, 
demanded accurate record-keeping and close supervision of the distri¬ 
bution of irrigation water. I propose to argue that it was the emphasis 
on financial accounting techniques in the administration of Timurid 
endowments that constituted the basis for the signal success of the 
Timurid agrarian economy. 

Accountants and other financial functionaries were as much a part of 
the personnel of endowed foundations as were Sufi shaikhs, professors, 
and custodians. Financial officers of pious foundations kept records of 
income in the form of rents and produce, assessed crop yields, estimated 


75 See Alisher Navoi, Vozliublennyi serdets, 15; and Alisher Navoi, Sochineniia 10:15 
(“Vozliublennyi serdets”). 

76 Khvandamlr, Ma’asir al-muluk , 170-71; also Alisher Navoii, Mazholisun nafois, 53. 

77 V P. Nalivkin, “Polozhenie vakufnago diela v Turkestanskom kraie do i poslie ego 
zavoevaniia,” in Ezhegodnik Ferganskoi oblasti (Skobelev) 3 (1904): 27. 

78 See Bernard Hourcade, “Vaqf et modernite en Iran: Les agro-business de l’Astan-e 
qods de Mashad,” in Entre I’lran et I’Ocddent: Adaptation et assimilation des idees et techniques 
occidentales en Iran, ed. Yann Richard (Paris: Editions de la Maison des Sciences de 
l’Homme, 1989), 118. Also instructive are the early twentieth-century investigations 
of the administration of auqdf in India, which revealed the “unbridled rapacity of the 
attendants” of the ChishtI shrine. See P. M. Currie, The Shrine and Cult of Mu c in al-Drn 
Chishti of Ajmer (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989; repr. ed., Delhi: Oxford India 
Paperbacks, 1992), 171. 
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taxes, supervised disbursements, including the payment of stipends to 
foundation personnel, and produced the all-important financial state¬ 
ment (nuskha-i jam' va kharj). n For the most part, however, they have 
remained nameless in the sources, a notable exception being Qasim 
b. Yusuf, the author of the Irshad al-zird‘a and the Tariq-i qismat-i db-i 
qulb, discussed earlier, who was employed as an accountant at the shrine 
complex of ‘Abdullah Ansarl in Flerat. 

Many of the problems that had plagued the pious endowment in 
earlier periods were due simply to the lack of professional competence 
in the area of financial management. Pur-i Baha’s satirical Karnama-i 
auqdf-i Khvdf makes frequent reference to the ignorance of accounting 
practices, including accountancy script ( siydqat ) and the correct way of 
keeping ledger books, on the part of vaqf administrators during the 
Ilkhanid period. 80 It may be assumed that the administration of Timurid 
pious endowments replicated the financial accounting techniques that 
had been introduced into the Timurid bureaucracy by Khvaja Ghiyas 
al-Dln Plr-Ahmad Klivafl in the first half of the fifteenth century. Just 
as the offices of the state financial bureaucracy had become highly 
elaborated by the end of the fifteenth century, so too did those con¬ 
nected with the administration of the pious foundations. Among the 
financial officials responsible for the administration of public endow¬ 
ments (‘ ummal al-vaqf), for example, the Timurid chancery manual 
Makhzan al-inshd Tists, besides the mutcwalli-i c dmm, the mushrif-i vaqf and 
the sdhib-jand-i vaqff 


79 No ledger books or financial statements have survived from any of the endow¬ 
ments of the Timurid period, probably because they were private documents and 
donors/trustees often explicitly prohibited government officials from gaining access to 
them. For example, Gauharshad Begim’s deed of endowment prohibits functionaries 
of the financial administration (■ ummal ) and bookkeepers ( sahib-daftaran ) from requesting 
the financial statement (nuskha-i jam’ va kharj) of her endowments for the masjid-i jarni’ 
she built at the 'Alid shrine in Mashhad—see ‘Azlzullah Utaridl, Tarikh-i Astan-i Qtids-i 
RiiavT, 2 vols. (Tehran, 1371/1993), 2:753 (with a corrected reading from the Mashhad 
MS). For the financial statements of the shrine of Fatima at Quin, dating from the late 
nineteenth century, see [Husain] Mudarrisl-Tabataba’l, Turbat-i pdkdn: Asdr va banaha-yi 
qadim-i mahduda-i kuniim-i Ddr al-mu’mimn-i Qum, 2 vols. ([Qum], 1395-96/1975-76), 
1:368-69, no. 147. 

80 See Hoffmann, “Von falschen Asketen,” 464-67, lines 267-70. 

81 Kashift, Makhzan al-inshd\ fol. 36b. 
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The Timurid Documentary Record 

It is unfortunate that so few deeds of endowment ( vaqfiyya , vaqf-nama ) 
relating to the core region of Khorasan have survived from the Timurid 
period as compared, for example, with Mamluk Egypt of the same 
period. 82 Those that are extant and that have been preserved in manu¬ 
script repositories, primarily in Iran and Uzbekistan, consist of only a 
handful of documents. It does not appear that any endowment deeds 
have survived in Afghanistan, although it is possible that the archives of 
the major Timurid shrine complexes at Gazurgah and Mazar-i Sharif 
still retain copies of their charter deeds, but traditionally these have been 
jealously guarded by their trustees and custodians and are effectively 
inaccessible to researchers. 83 It would have been extremely useful to 
have at our disposal family archives comparable to the sixteenth-century 
notarial archive of the Juybarl shaikhly family of Bukhara, but to date 
none have come to light for Timurid Khorasan. 84 

I have provided in appendix 1 a descriptive list of the extant endow¬ 
ment deeds, both from Khorasan and Transoxiana, that either date 
from the Timurid period or are pertinent to it. As for the period of 


82 For the extent of the Mamluk record, which comprises over 200 endowment 
deeds dating from the mid thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, see Sabra, “Public 
Policy or Private Charity?” 96. For the fifteenth century in particular, see Muhammad 
Muhammad Amin, Catalogue des documents d’archives du Caire: De 239/853 a 922/1516 
(depuis le lit/IX’ sieclejusqu’a la fin de I’epoque mamlouke) suivi de l ! edition critique de neuf docu¬ 
ments (Cairo: Institut Framjais d’Archeologie Orientale du Caire, 1981), 15ff, 91ff 

83 Neither of the studies of these shrines has succeeded in locating or utilizing 
documents from their archives. In her study of the Ansar! shrine at Gazurgah, Lisa 
Golombek mentions a vaqf-ndma dated 905/1500 that was found on location at the 
shrine—see Lisa Golombek, The Timurid Shrine at Gazur Gah (Toronto: Royal Ontario 
Museum, 1969), 88. However, this refers only to an inscription at the entrance to the 
shrine that lists, in a general way, the endowments made to it by the Timurid amir 
Shuja' al-Dln Muhammad Burunduq Barlas, for which see Fikrl Saljuql, Gazurgah 
(Kabul, 1341/1962), 26-28. In his study of the ‘Alid shrine at Balkh, McChesney 
assumes that its charter deed of endowment has not survived, but he does not rule out 
the possibility that endowment deeds pertaining to the shrine may have been preserved 
by its administrators—see McChesney, Waqf, 39, 71 n. 66, 287 n. 41. 

84 For the importance of family and notarial archives, see Pierre Hurtubise, “Archives 
notariales et archives familiales: Le cas des archives Salviati,” in Sources of Social History: 
Private Acts of the Late Middle Ages, ed. Paolo Brezzi and Egmont Lee (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984), 163-64. For the Juybarl archive, see Iz arkhiva 
sheikhov Dzhuibari: Material)/ po zemel’nym i torgovym otnosheniiam Sr Azii All veka, ed. [F. B. 
Rostopchin] and E. £. Bertel’s (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii nauk SSSR, 1938); and 
P. P. Ivanov, Khoziaishio dzhuibarskikh sheikhov: K istorii feoldal’nogo zemlevladeniia v Srednei Azii 
v XVI—XVII vv. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii nauk SSSR, 1954). 
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Sultan-Husain’s rule, there are in fact only two extant deeds of endow¬ 
ment that directly pertain to it: (1) the Vaqfiyya of Mir ‘Allshir Nava 5 1, 
which describes his endowments to the Ikhlasiyya complex in Herat, 
and which is not a legal document but a literary work, and (2) the 
vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim for her mausoleum in Herat, which is, to the 
best of my knowledge, the only original deed of endowment dating 
from the time of Sultan-Husain. A detailed discussion of these two 
important documentary sources will be followed by an assessment of 
the role played by financial management in the administration of their 
endowed properties. 


The Vaqfiyya of Mir Alishir Nava ’i 

The Vaqfiyya of Mir ‘Allshir Nava 5 1, as already indicated, is not a 
legal document but a literary work in Chaghatay Turkish (composed 
in 886/1481 82), that contains a summary of a number of Persian 
deeds of endowment relating to the large architectural complex built 
in Herat by this outstanding patron and Timurid cultural figure. 85 
The complex, known as the Ikhlasiyya, was intended, however, only 
as an illustration of the many educational and charitable foundations 


85 The earliest and best manuscript copy of the Vaqfiyya is ‘Allshir Naval, [Kulliyat], 
MS, St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia, Khanykov 55 (copied 904/1499), fols. 
11 lb-118b; the summary proper is found on fols. 115a—118b. For a description of the 
manuscript, see S. L. Volin, “Opisanie rukopisei proizvedenii Navoi v leningradskikh 
sobraniiakh,” in Alisher Navoi: Sbornik statei, ed. A. K. Borovkov (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
Akademii nauk SSSR, 1946), 231, XVI (1) and 232, XVII (1); and Ol’ga Vasil’eva, 
“Spiski proizvedenii Alishera Navoi v Gosudarstvennoi Publichnoi biblioteke im. M. E. 
Saltykova-Shchedrina,” Adabii meros (Tashkent) 1986, no. 3 (37): 20. An edition 
of the Vaqfiyya in modern Uzbek transcription was published by P. Shamsiev and 
A. Kaiumov, together with Uzbek and Russian translations, in Alisher Navoii, Vaqfiiia, 
ed. I. Shamsimukhamedov (Tashkent: Fan, 1991). The edition supposedly corrects 
an earlier abridged version in modern Uzbek transcription—see “Vaqfiia,” ed. Porso 
Shamsiev, in Alisher Navoii, Asarlar 13:157-80. An abridged version in modern Turkish 
transcription was published by Agah Sim Levend, Ali §ir Nevai, 4 vols. (Ankara: Tiirk 
Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1965—68), 4:27—36. A Persian translation by Isma'll Amir 
Khlzl was published by 'All Asghar Hikmat in the introduction to his edition of two 
medieval Persian translations of Alishir Nava’i, Majalis al-naja’is , xx-xxv. Unfortunately, 
many scholars have preferred this faulty Persian translation over the Uzbek and 
Turkish transcriptions. A full facsimile of the St. Petersburg manuscript, Khanykov 
55, was published in my “Vaqfiya of Mir ‘All Sir,” 272—86, and a partial facsimile in 
my “Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 57—61. In both articles I also 
consulted another early manuscript copy of the Vaqfiyya , MS, St. Petersburg, National 
Library of Russia, Tur. n.s. 56 (dated 934/1527 28), fols. 200b-224b. 
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he established throughout Khorasan. The work as a whole represents 
in effect an apologia in which ‘Allshir seeks to portray himself as an 
overburdened and generally reluctant public servant dedicated to the 
welfare of the Muslim community. The real subject of the Vaqfiyya was 
thus not the summary of his endowment deeds, but rather ‘Allshir’s 
personal cultural legacy, which he was conveying metaphorically as an 
endowment to the Timurid state and society in a period of political 
uncertainty brought on by the Majd al-Dln episode. 86 

In view of his role in the Timurid fiscal crisis that Majd al-Dln 
Muhammad’s reforms were designed to alleviate, ‘Allshir’s description 
of this highly visible foundation may have served as a justification for 
the expenditures connected with its establishment. At the same time, 
however, the conveyance of his personal property to vaqf would have 
preserved it from confiscation by the state should Majd al-Dln’s reforms 
have been successfully implemented. In many respects, ‘Allshir’s Vaqfiyya 
may be compared to the vaqf-ndma of the Ilkhanid vazir Rashid al-Dln 
for the Rab-i Rashldl complex. Both men were highly visible political 
and cultural figures; both established large charitable and educational 
foundations, that included their own mausolea, in the vicinity of the 
capital cities of the dynastic rulers they served; both were implicated 
in the financial troubles of their respective polities; and both prefaced 
their deeds of endowment (or in ‘Allshir’s case, the summary of these 
deeds) with long introductions with an apologetic intent. 87 

‘Allshir’s complex, which was constructed in Herat some time dur¬ 
ing the period 881-86/1476-82, was centred on the architectural 
ensemble of a madrasa and khdnaqdh that faced each other over the Injil 
canal and that were called, respectively, Ikhlasiyya and Khalasiyya. 
Interestingly enough, it was located on the former site of a Nestorian 
Christian church and monastery. 88 Also included in the complex were 


86 See Subtelny, “ Vaqfiya of Mir ‘All Sir,” 257-71; Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Timurid 
Apologia as Political Testament,” Turkish Studies Association Bulletin 14, no. 1 (1990): 
71-73. 

87 See Birgitt Hoflfnann, “The Gates of Piety and Charity: Rasld al-Dln Fadl Allah 
as Founder of Pious Endowments,” in Aigle, L’lranface a la domination mongole, 190, 197ff; 
and Hoflfnann, Waqf, 241—47. For the comparison with Rashid al-Dln, see Maria E. 
Subtelny, Review of Waqf irn mongolischen Iran: Rasiduddins Sorge um Nachruhm und Seelenheil, 
by Birgitt Hoflfnann, Iranian Studies 36, no. 2 (2003): 277-78. 

88 See Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 42-43, 55. 
For the Timurid tendency to pair a madrasa with a khdnaqdh in a single architectural 
ensemble, see O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 23-25; and Golombek and Wilber, Timurid 
Architecture 1:48. 
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a mosque called Qudsiyya, a bath called Safa’iyya, a hospital called 
Shifa’iyya, and a personal residence called Unsiyya. 89 According to the 
Vaqfiyya, there were mausolea ( gunbad ) located in both the madrasa and 
the khdnaqdh , 90 Buried in the madrasa , in the domed chamber referred to 
as ddr al-hujjdz , which denoted a place for the continuous recitation of 
the Qur’an, was the well-known literary figure of Herat, Mir Husain 
Mu'ammai. 91 It may be that the mausoleum located inside the khdnaqdh 
was intended for ’Allshir himself. 92 There are no remaining traces of 
the architectural complex. 

According to the Vaqfiyya , the endowed properties consisted of 
approximately twenty-six commercial structures, primarily shops {dukkdri) 
and shopping arcades {Em, timcha), located for the most part in or near 
the Malik Bazaar, the largest of Herat’s markets; and a large number 
of agricultural properties and irrigation canals in the central district 
of Injll as well as in other districts of the Herat region. 93 Based on the 
size of the individual agricultural properties, it is possible to calculate 
the total area represented by the various categories of agricultural 
land, which came to approximately 158 jaribs of orchard-garden ( bdgh ), 
seventy-nine jaribs of vineyard, and 282 jaribs of land belonging to an 
unspecified category, for a grand total of 519 jaribs. If we take th ejarib 
to be roughly equivalent to 0.625 acres, the total area of the agricultural 
properties that were donated by ‘Allshir to his foundation was approxi¬ 
mately 325 acres, which does not include those properties whose area 
is not provided in figures (such as the entire village of Gul). 94 


89 For the location and description of the complex, see Subtelny, “Timurid Edu¬ 
cational and Charitable Foundation,” 42ff 

90 See Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 45, 47. For the 
term gunbad (also gunbad ), which designated a domed mausoleum and which was the 
Persian equivalent of the Arabic qubba, see Leisten, Architekturjur Toten, 74 75; Golombek 
and Wilber, Timurid Architecture 1:75, 1:469; also O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 49-54. 

91 See Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 47. For the 
location of the ddr al-hufjag in a mausoleum, see Leisten, Architektur jur Tote, 62; and 
Hoffinann, I Vaqf, 123. 

92 Babur suggests that 'Allshir’s tomb ( maqbara ) was located in his mosque, but this 
seems unlikely—see Babur, Babur-ndma, 191b; Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 306. 
In fact, ‘Allshir may have been buried in the mausoleum he had constructed for himself 
at the Ansar! shrine to which he retired in his old age, possibly inside the khdnaqdh he 
also built there—see Subtelny, “Cult of ‘Abullah Ansar!,” 398. 

93 For a full description of the endowed properties, see Subtelny, “Timurid Edu¬ 
cational and Charitable Foundation,” 5 Iff 

94 See Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 53—54. In 
fifteenth-century Khorasan, the jarib (= tanab in Central Asia) measured sixty by sixty 
gag —see Isfizarl, Rauibt al-jannat 1:329. The size of the gag, however, varied greatly 
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The foundation was to be managed by a trustee ( mutavalli ), a financial 
overseer ( mushrif ), and a chief financial officer (sahib-jam 1 ), who were to 
produce a financial statement (jam 1 va kharj nuskhasi). In addition, two 
trusted aides (nbkdr) were to assist the trustee in managing agricultural 
activity on the lands belonging to the endowment. 95 ‘Allshlr states that 
he personally appointed a trustee, but the individual is unfortunately 
not named. 96 It does not appear to have been ‘Allshlr himself, despite 
the fact that the foundation was widely regarded as having been closely 
associated with his person. 97 It may have been a close associate like 
the vazir Nizam al-Mulk Khvafi, whom he appointed trustee of the 
endowments he established for the shrine of Abu al-Valid Ahmad at 
Azadan. 98 Interestingly enough, the trustee’s salary was in the form 
of a fixed amount (2,000 kapafa dinars) rather than a percentage of 
the revenues, which was more customary. 99 The vaqf was clearly not 
of the family-type, since 'Allshlr remained celibate his entire life, and 
he purposely conveyed all of his property to vaqf to preserve it from 
potential inheritors. 

Although ‘Allshlr’s complex comprised a number of buildings, only 
the activities relating to the madrasa-khdnaqah ensemble and the mosque 
are described in the Vaqfiyya, with the following provisions being made 
for the payment of salaries and stipends to the personnel connected 
with them: 100 


according to geographical region and time period. See [Hinz], Musul’manskie mery, 
63—64, 73; and Davidovich, Materialy po metrologii, 125-30. My estimate of the area 
of the janb is based on Chekhovich’s understanding that it was roughly equivalent 
to one-quarter of a hectare, which equals five-eighths (0.625) of an acre—see O. D. 
Chekhovich, ed. and trans., Samarkandskie dokumenty XV-XVI m: 0 vladeniiakh Khodzhi 
Akhrdra v SredneiAzii iAfganistane (Moscow: Nauka, 1974), 24. In more recent times, the 
jarib in the Harirud valley was equivalent to 0.1936 hectare (with approximately five 
janbs to a hectare)—see McLachlan, “Kariz in the Herat Basin,” 263. 

95 Allshlr Nava’l, Vaqfiyya, fol. 118a; and Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and 
Charitable Foundation,” 49. The Turkic term nbkdr is used here in the Persian sense, 
to mean nankar, i.e., an aide. 

96 ‘Allshlr Naval, Vaqfiyya, fol. 118b; see also Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and 
Charitable Foundation,” 49. 

97 The Ikhlasiyya was often simply referred to as ‘“Allshir’s madrasa,” and the 
Khalasiyya as his personal ( khassa ) khanaqah —see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:343, 
4:341. 

98 See Saljuqi, XIazarat-i Harat, app., 134. 

99 Given his rather ascetic lifestyle, 'Allshlr’s stipulation of a modest set salary for 
the trustee would not have been out of character. 

100 For the activities and personnel connected with the madrasa, khanaqah, and mosque, 
and for a rough estimate of the minimum income of the endowment, see Subtelny, 
“Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 46fF, 54ff 
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Table of the Salaries and Stipends of the Personnel of the Ikhlasiyya 
Complex of Mir 'Alishlr Nava’l in Herat 


Post 

No. persons 

Annual stipend 

In cash 101 In kind 102 

Trustee ( mutavalli ) 

1 

2,000 

20 

Professors ( mudarris ) 

2 

1,200 

24 

Shaikh 

1 

1,000 

10 

Preacher (va c ifi) 

1 

500 

10 

Imdm-khafib 

1 

500 

10 

Mushrif 

1 

500 

5 

Sdhib-jam c 

1 

500 

5 

Aides ( riokcir ) 

2 

500 

5? 

Qur’an reciters {hafifi: 
lead reciter 

6 (total) 

1 

500 

15 

others 

5 

180 

4 

Students: 

advanced 

22 (total) 

6 

[288] 103 

5 

intermediate 

8 

LI 92] 

4 

beginners 

8 

[144] 

3 

Cook ( tabbakh ) 

1 

280 

5 

Server (tabaqchi) 

1 

200 

5 

Caretaker ( farrash) 

1 

200 

5 

Custodians {khadim) 

2 

200 

5 

Qur’an reader iynuqn) 

1 

200 

5 


The Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim 

The vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim is the only extant charter deed of endow¬ 
ment dating from the period of Sultan-Husain’s rule in Herat. 104 The 


101 In altins (i.e., kapaM dinars). 

102 In yuk (i.e., kharvdr), or assloads, of 100 mann each. 

103 Square brackets denote the annual amount of the monthly salary or stipend. 

104 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim for her mausoleum in Herat, MS, Tashkent, Central 
State Archive of the Republic of Uzbekistan, fond 1-323, no. 1427. The description 
of the document by [I. Miradylov], Tsentral’nyi gosudarstoennyi arkhiv Uzbekskoi SSR, Fond 
1-323: Kollektsiia vakufiiykh dokumentov (TS, Tashkent, 1983), opis’ 1, kn. 2 (1298-1921 
gg.), no. 1427, is inaccurate. The ruling on a lawsuit against the endowment that, in 
accordance with Persian chancery practice, had been attached to the beginning of the 
deed of endowment, was interpreted by Miradylov as constituting an integral part of 
the deed itself. He thus conflated the contents of the two documents, and although he 
correctly identified Afaq Begim as the donor, he stated that she was acting on behalf of 
Fatima-Sultan Aghaja, who was in fact the plaintiff in the lawsuit. He also misread the 
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donor, Afaq Begim, was one of the wives of Sultan-Husain, and she 
established the endowment for her own mausoleum located in the Royal 
madrasa complex in Herat. 105 Dated 29 Safar 912/July 22, 1506, the 
year before the fall of the Timurid dynasty, it epitomizes the Timurid 
mixed endowment which blended charitable and public welfare concerns 
with private benefit. Because of the high profile of the donor, the large 
number of endowed properties, and the many conditions stipulated by 
the donor, the document is of great importance for the study of vaqf in 
late Timurid Khorasan. An annotated translation of the endowment 
deed is presented in appendix 2, together with a facsimile edition. 
Appended to the deed of endowment are two confirmatory rulings 
issued in response to pro forma claims. 106 Such claims were usually 


date of the deed as 920/1514-15. Scholarly study of the document by Soviet Uzbek 
researchers has been just as confused and confusing. M. A. Abduraimov, who also 
dated it to 920/1514, described it as the deed of endowment for the mausoleum of 
Sultan-Husain Bayqara—see M. A. Abduraimov, Ocherki agrarnykh otnoshenii v Bukharskom 
khanstve v XVI-pervoi polovine XIX veka, 2 vols. (Tashkent: Fan, 1966-70), 2:21 n. 66. M. Iu. 
Iunuskhodzhaeva published a series of short articles about the document that abound 
in misleading generalizations and inaccuracies. In an abstract entitled “K voprosu o 
zemel’nykh otnosheniiakh v Khorasane nachala XVI veka (Po vakfnoi gramote),” she 
did not even mention the name of the donor, the date, or the object of the endow¬ 
ment. In her “Tarikh sakhifalaridan...,” she incorrectly stated that the endowment was 
established by ‘Alika Kokaltash and that it consisted of “more than 2,000 (sic) plots of 
land”; in her “Vaqfnama-i muvarrakh-i 912 H. marbut-i Harat,” she repeated that the 
document had originally been drawn up in the name of ‘Alika Kokaltash, but that it 
was “renewed” several decades later; her “Ob odnom maloizuchennom dokumente po 
istorii severnogo Afganistana XV—nachala XVI v.,” published a decade later, repeated 
the same erroneous analysis; and finally, in an abstract entitled “Vakfname XV veka,” 
she only further confused the issue. Following Miradylov, she misinterpreted the ruling 
on the lawsuit as constituting an integral part of the endowment deed, and she conflated 
the contents of these two separate documents. In his partial edition of the endowment 
deed, the Afghan scholar Mayil Haravl, also tried to harmonize the contents of the 
two documents, with the same unfortunate results. See Mayil Haravl, “Vaqfnama-i 
buzurg-i muvarrikha-i 912 H.CL,” Aryana (Kabul) 30, no. 5 (1972): 9-25. 

105 She is not to be confused with Afaq Bike Jalayir, who was the wife of Amir 
Darvlsh-All Kokaltash, the brother of ‘Allshir Nava 1 !—see Szuppe, “Female Intellectual 
Milieu,” 129. It is interesting to note that, in the mid sixteenth century, the Juybarl 
shaikhs of Bukhara claimed a spurious genealogical connection to the Timurids through 
a niece of Afaq Begim’s, who was also named Afaq Bike (or Beki)—see Bakhtyar 
Babajanov and Maria Szuppe, eds. and trans., Les inscriptions persanes de Char Bakr, 
necropole familiale des khwaja JuybdrT pres de Boukhara (London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, on behalf of Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum and Institut Frangais 
d’Etudes sur l’Asie Centrale, 2002), 27. 

106 The two confirmatory rulings are dated 7 Rabl‘ I 912/July 28, 1506 (henceforth, 
Vaqpyya of Afaq Begim, Confirmatory ruling no. 1), and 18 Rabf I 912/August 8, 
1506 (henceforth, Vaqpyya of Afaq Begim, Confirmatory ruling no. 2), that is, seven and 
eighteen days, respectively, after the date of notarization of the deed of endowment. 
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brought against an endowment soon after its certification in order to 
obtain a court ruling confirming the endowed status of the properties, 
thereby discouraging any real claims against the vaqf} 01 Attached to 
the beginning of the endowment deed is a ruling on an actual lawsuit 
that had been brought against the endowment. 108 


The donor 

Because the introductory part of the document where the donor’s name 
is usually mentioned is missing, Afaq Begim’s name does not actually 
appear in the endowment deed. There is no doubt, however, that she is 
the donor referred to in the remaining portion of the document as “Her 
Majesty, the aforementioned donor.” 109 Her mausoleum is described as 
being part of the Royal madrasa complex that had been built by her 
husband Sultan-Husain in Herat. 110 Sultan-Husain’s full name and royal 
titles are given in this connection, along with the statement that it was 
he who had established the initial endowment for her mausoleum. 111 
Conclusive evidence is provided by the occurrence of Afaq Begim’s 
name in the two confirmatory rulings appended to the endowment 
deed and dated the same year (i.e., 912/1506). 112 Afaq Begim’s name 
also appears in the ruling on a lawsuit attached to the beginning of 
the endowment deed, which bears the seal of Sultan-Husain’s son 
Muzaffar-Husain Mlrza, who was co-regent in Herat with his brother 
Badf al-Zaman Mlrza after their father’s death the previous year (i.e., 


107 There is an explicit reference to this practice in Afaq Begim’s vaqfiyya, one of 
the conditions of which stipulates that, every ten years, the deed of endowment be 
brought before a Sharfa court and the endowed status of the properties confirmed 
by means of a pro forma claim (da'va) —see Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 189-90. See 
also R. D. McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh: The Vaqfiya of 947/1540,” in Studies on 
Central Asian History in Honor of Yuri Bregel, ed. Devin DeWeese (Bloomington: Research 
Institute for Inner Asian Studies, Indiana University, 2001), 226, lines 169—70. 

loa p Qr q le ru p n g on a la. W s U it (henceforth, Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, Ruling on a 
lawsuit), see below. 

too p or jpg p rs): reference, see Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, line 34. 

110 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, line 178. 

111 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 174—78. 

112 See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, Confirmatory ruling no. 1, lines 83, 176; and 
Confirmatory ruling no. 2, line 5. Her honorific title, “the Exalted cradle,” had also 
been applied to other Timurid women, including Shahrukh’s wife Gauharshad, and 
Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s daughter. See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 86, 124. The title did 
not necessary imply that the woman bore children—see Soucek, “Timurid Women,” 
203. 
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911/1506). 113 Finally, the imprint of Afaq Begim’s seal, containing her 
name and filiation, which reads “Afaq Beki, daughter of Amir Hasan,” 
occurs six times in the above-mentioned documents. 114 

Afaq Begim (d. ca. 934/1527-28) was the daughter of Amir Taj 
al-Dln Hasan b. Amir Nizam al-Dln Charkas, who belonged to Sultan- 
Husain’s household guard corps and was one of his great amirs. 115 He 
was one of Sultan-Husain’s earliest supporters who joined him at the 
very beginning of his period of qazaqliq, or political vagabondage. It 
was he who brought the Iranji ortaq into Sultan-Husain’s service, in 
861/1457, right after Sultan-Husain’s ouster from Marv, apparently 
as the head of the trading partnership’s security force. It will also be 
recalled that, as a reward for his services, Sultan-Husain conferred 
upon him the rank of amir and married his daughter Afaq Begim. 116 
In the list of Sultan-Husain’s wives in the Timurid genealogical his¬ 
tory Mu'izz al-ansab, Afaq Begim’s name is prominently recorded, and 
although she had no children by Sultan-Husain, she appears to have 
been held in high esteem. 117 

Calling her Apaq Begim, 118 which is in fact the proper Turkic form of 
her name, Babur states that he personally met her in 912/1506, about 
six months after Sultan-Husain’s death, when he came to Herat to visit 
his cousins Bach al-Zaman Mlrza and Muzaffar Husain Mlrza, the sons 
of Sultan-Husain, who were co-regents at the time. 119 She received him 


113 See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, Ruling on a lawsuit, lines 9, 53, and 49 (for Muzalfar- 
Husain’s seal). 

114 For her seal, see app. 2, pp. 258, 315. 

115 See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, Ruling on a lawsuit, lines 8—13 (where he is referred 
to as a muqarrab); and Mu'izz al-ansab , fol. 156b ( Afaq Begim, dukhtar-i Amir Hasan-i Amir 
Charkas). 

116 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:117; and chap. 2, p. 54 above. 

117 See Mu‘izz al-ansab, fol. 156b; and Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 25, no. 1.6.1.5 (d), 
although he incorrecdy gives her father’s name as Husain. 

118 See Babur, Babur-nama, 169b; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 268-69. 
The name, which derives from the intensive form of the word aq (white), meaning 
“very white-[faced],” refers to this traditional mark of beauty for which the Turks were 
admired. It appears to have been especially popular among the Qipchaq Turks—see 
E. E. Bertel’s, “Kak zvali pervuiu zhenu Nizami?” in Akademiku Vladimiru Aleksandrovichu 
Gordlevskomu k ego semidesiatipiatiletiiu: Sbornik stated, ed. N. A. Baskakov et al. (Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii nauk SSSR, 1953), 65—66; and Tourkhan Gandje'i, “Turkish in 
Pre-Mongol Persian Poetry,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 49, no. 1 
(1986): 73-74. 

119 Babur, Babur-nama, fols. 188a-b; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 301. 
Sultan-Husain died on 11 Dhu al-Hijja 911/May 5, 1506, and Babur’s visit to Herat 
took place between 8 Jumada II and 7 Sha'ban 912 (i.e., between October 26 and 
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at Sultan-Husain’s tomb in the Royal madrasa, in the company of two 
other widows of Sultan-Husain’s, Payanda-Sultan Begim and Khadlja 
Begim (see fig. 7). 120 In 932/1525 she visited Babur in Kabul, at which 
time she was Sultan-Husain’s only surviving widow. 121 She must have 
died soon afterwards, since Babur recorded the news of her death at 
the time of his siege of Chandiri, in 934/1527-28. 122 


The endowed foundation and its location 

Afaq Begim established the endowment for the maintenance of her 
mausoleum ( gunbad ), built for her by her husband Sultan-Husain, as 
well as for the visitors ( zuvvdr ) to it and the activities connected with it. 
According to the description in the deed, the mausoleum was a separate 
building located on the north side of what is referred to as the Royal 
southern madrasa , situated on the Injll canal, just north of the walled 
city of Herat. Afaq Begim’s mausoleum was connected to her husband’s, 
which was housed in the madrasa, by means of a separate corridor or 
passageway. 123 This supports the supposition that, under the Timurids, 


December 23, 1506). For Babur’s relationship to Sultan-Husain, see Subtelny, “Babur’s 
Rival Relations,” 109. 

120 For these women, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 25, nos. 1.6.1.5 (b), 1.6.1.5 (f). 
Afaq Begim is not actually depicted in this miniature painting, which is from a six¬ 
teenth-century Persian translation of the Babur-nama in which her name was for some 
reason omitted. 

121 Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 169b; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 269. See 
also Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:321. 

122 Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 169b; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 269. 

123 See Vaqfyya of Afaq Begim, lines 175-78. For a reference to Sultan-Husain’s burial 
in the madrasa, see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:310. Excavations conducted during 
the 1970s uncovered an engraved black marble tombstone, popularly believed to be 
that of Sultan-Husain; however, the inscription on it apparently contains the name 
of Sultan-Husain’s father, Mansur, who is known to have been buried at Gazurgah 
(and in fact there is a very similar tombstone located there, also bearing the name 
of Mansur). For a discussion of this problem, and a reading of the inscription, see 
Fikrl Saljuql, Khiyaban ([Kabul] , 1343/1964), 52fE; also Golombek and Wilber, Timurid 
Architecture 1:314. Discovered at the base of one of the minarets of the madrasa, 
precisely where the mausoleum was to have been located, was a black tombstone, 
whose inscription deserves to be studied more carefully—see [Andrea Bruno et al.], 
Restoration of Monuments in Herat, Technical Report, Afghanistan, UNDP/AFG/75/022, 
FMR/CLT/CH/81/286 (UNDP) ([Paris]: UNESCO, 1981), 26. I am grateful to Lisa 
Golombek for her help in determining the location of the mausoleum. Besides the 
tombs of Sultan-Husain and Afaq Begim, there were a number of other burials in 
the madrasa, including those of Sultan-Husain’s sister, Badl‘ al-Jamal Begim, and his 
sons Shah Gharlb Mirza and Haidar Muhammad—see Saljuql, Khiyaban, 55-56; and 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:257. 
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husband and wife were not customarily buried together in the same 
mausoleum. 124 The madrasa faced a khdnaqdh across the Injil canal, and 
the two buildings, each of which was flanked by two minarets, formed 
an impressive architectural ensemble. 125 As noted earlier, the pairing of 
madrasa and khdnaqdh had become a characteristic feature of Timurid 
architectural design, as was the inclusion of a domed mausoleum 
( gunbad) in both structures, especially the madrasa, m Also adjacent to 
the madrasa were a bath and a caravanserai, which also had been built 
and endowed by Sultan-Husain. 127 Except for the four minarets, which 
were restored during the late 1970s, and the ruins of the madrasa , which 
were partially excavated at that time, almost nothing remains of the 
complex today. 128 


124 Shahrukh was originally buried in the marfraja-mausoleum complex of his 
wife Gauharshad in Herat, but his body was later transferred to the Gur-i Amir in 
Samarqand. 

125 p or a description of the ensemble in contemporary sources, see Khvandamlr, 
Khulasat al-akhbar, 195; Khvandamlr, Ma’dsir al-muluk, 174-75 (where he states that the 
ensemble belonged to the auqaf-i humdyun, or royal endowments); Babur, Babur-ndma, fol. 
188b; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 301. Architectural historians have often 
ignored the existence of the khdnaqdh, ascribing all four minarets to the madrasa —see 
Allen, Catalogue, 143ff, no. 491; O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 339fE; and Golombek and 
Wilber, Timurid Architecture 1:314, no. 77. For a depiction of the layout of the complex, 
see Andrea Bruno, The Citadel and the Minarets of Herat, Technical Report, Afghanistan, 
UNDP/AFG/75/022/A/01/13 ([Paris]: UNESCO, 1976), 35. 

Given the general west-east orientation of the buildings, and bearing in mind the 
usual ambiguities arising from references to cardinal points in medieval sources, the 
southern madrasa must have housed Sultan-Husain’s tomb. It is sometimes also referred 
to as the western madrasa {madrasa-i gharbi), which accords with its western location. See 
Khvandamlr, Khulasat al-akhbar, 195. The khdnaqdh is sometimes referred to as the Royal 
eastern madrasa ( madrasa-i sharqi-i sultdm). In fact, the entire ensemble was sometimes 
referred to simply as “the two madrasas” —see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:310. The 
date of completion of Sultan-Husain’s madrasa is usually given as 898/1492-93—see 
O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 339; Saljuql, Khivdbdn, 11; and Golombek and Wilber, 
Timurid Architecture 1:314, no. 77. 

126 Examples of individuals who, during the fifteenth century, were buried in the 
gunbad of a madrasa they had built include Amir Alika Kokaltash (Herat); Gauharshad, 
the wife of Shahrukh (Herat); Malikat Agha, the wife of Shahrukh (Balkh); Amir Jalal 
al-Dln Flruzshah (Herat); and Bike-Sultan Begim, the mother of BadT al-Zaman Mlrza 
(Herat). See O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 21—22. A notable example from the pre- 
Timurid period of a mausoleum in a madrasa is that of Rukn al-Dln in the Rukniyya 
madrasa in Yazd, which dates from the first half of the fourteenth century—see Renata 
Holod-Tretiak, “The Monuments of Yazd, 1300-1450: Architecture, Patronage and 
Setting” (PhD diss., Harvard University, 1972), 341E 

127 Khvandamlr, Ma’dsir al-muluk, 175. For the location of the bath near one of the 
minarets of the madrasa, see Bruno et ah, Restoration of Monuments, 74. 

128 The excavations were conducted during 1977-79 by a team of UNESCO experts 
as part of UNDP Project AFG/75/022 (“Strengthening Government’s Capability for 
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Trustee of the endowment 

Afaq Begim designated herself as trustee of the endowment for the 
duration of her lifetime. 129 Since she was childless, she could not name 
her descendants to succeed her as trustee, and instead she stated that 
she would appoint someone to assume the trusteeship after her death, 
although this individual is not named in the deed of endowment. 130 
The amount of the trustee’s salary {haqq al-tauliya ) is also not men¬ 
tioned, although in keeping with customary practice, it would have 
been a percentage of the endowment income. 131 As in the case of the 
appointment of the trustee, it appears that this too was to be decided 
by the donor at some future date. 132 The authority of Afaq Begim as 
trustee was to be much broader than that of subsequent trustees, who 
were to act in strict conformity with the conditions she laid down in 
the endowment deed. In fact, Afaq Begim specifically indicated that 
the trustee was not to regard anything she did during her tenure as 
trustee as precedent-setting. 133 According to the deed, she had the right 
to dispose of the endowed properties and their revenues in any way she 
wished, to alter any of the conditions, to exchange one expenditure for 
another, and even to change the object of endowment ( rnauqwf c alaihi), 
as well as to appoint and dismiss personnel, change the amount of 
their stipends, etc. 134 


Date of establishment and motives of the donor 

The endowment deed, which was notarized by the chief qadi of Herat, 
Qutb al-Dm Muhammad b. Abdullah b. Mahmud al-Imaml, is dated 29 


the Preservation of Historical Monuments”). See Bruno et al., Restoration of Monuments , 
25-26, 102; and Bruno, The Citadel and the Minarets, 341E Unfortunately, the endowment 
deeds for the madrasa, khanaqdh, and other structures have not survived, although the texts 
of several documents relating to the personnel of the madrasa have. See the diploma of 
appointment issued to a Kamal al-Dln Baba Mahmud, who was the custodian ( khadim) 
and sweeper (_ jdriibkash ), in Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha’ al-insha’, 275-77. 

129 Vacfyya of Afaq Begim, line 179. 

130 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, line 185. 

131 Compare the deed of endowment of Mihr-Sultan Khanim in Samarqand, accord¬ 
ing to which the trustee’s salary was to be 20 per cent of the income, but only 5 per 
cent if the individual was not related to her—see app. 1, pp. 253-54. 

132 See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, line 186. 

133 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 203-4. For the same stipulation in the vaqfiyya of 
Mihr-Sultan, see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 205, 298. 

134 See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 180-83. 
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Safar 912/July 22, 1506. 135 This was only about two and a half months 
after Sultan-Husain’s death on 11 Dhu al-Hijja 911/May 5, 1506. 136 At 
the time, Sultan-Husain’s sons, Badl c al-Zaman and Muzaffar-Husain, 
were co-regents in Herat, and the former is referred to by name in the 
deed, together with the title padshah-i Islam , 137 

Although the first part of the document is missing, it may be assumed 
that Afaq Begim expressed the usual pious intentions that were cus¬ 
tomarily listed by a donor in the preamble to a deed of endowment. 
We may, however, speculate about her immediate motives, as these 
fit a discernible pattern in the eastern Islamic world, whereby royal 
widows, who were almost invariably of Turko-Mongolian background, 
established large endowments for their own or for a family mausoleum 
soon after the death of a husband. This practice appears to have built 
upon an already well-established tradition linking women of Turkic 
background with commemorative funerary architecture. 138 Besides the 
cases already adduced and those that will be discussed later on in this 
chapter, we may mention, by way of example from the pre-Timurid 
period, the endowment established by Qutluq Tarkan Khatun, the 
widow of the Qara Khitayid ruler of Kerman Qutb al-Dln Muhammad 


135 See Vaqpyya of Afaq Begim, line 309, and his signature following line 317. For 
the Imami family, which had held the judgeship of Herat since Kartid times, includ¬ 
ing Qutb al-Dln Ahmad (d. 878/1474) and Nur al-Dln Muhammad (d. 891/1486), 
see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:105, 4:335-37; and Maria Szuppe, Entre Timourides, 
Uzbeks et Safavides: Questions d’histoire politique et sociale de Herat dans la premiere moitie du 
XVI siecle (Paris: Association pour l’Avancement des Etudes Iraniennes, 1992), 71-72. 
For the diplomas of Qutb al-Dln Muhammad’s appointment as chief judge of Herat, 
see Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha’ al-insha’, 111-15; and “Recueil de documents diploma- 
tiques,” 84b-86b (where he is also referred to as “QazI Mlrakl”). His date of death is 
unknown, but he appears to have been appointed to office in 902/1496-97, the date 
inscribed in his seal, for which see app. 2, pp. 258, 312. He may have succeeded the 
chief judge Nizam al-Dln Muhammad (d. 900/1494), for whom see Khvandamlr, 
Khulasat al-akhbar, 208-9. 

136 As given in Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:319. 

137 Thus in Vaqpyya of Afaq Begim, line 167. 

138 It has been estimated that approximately 20 per cent of all funerary structures 
built in pre-Ottoman Anatolia, for example, were commissioned by women—see Bates, 
“Women as Patrons,” 245-46. For the role of women in the construction of funerary 
architecture in Damascus, see Humphreys, “Women as Patrons,” 35-37. 
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(d. 655/1257), for the mat/raja-mausoleum complex she built at Bardslr. 139 
This trend appears to have continued into the Safavid period. 140 

The political uncertainty following the sudden death of Sultan-Husain 
in Dhu al-Hijja 911, the uneasy co-regency in Herat of his sons, Bad! 
al-Zaman and Muzaffar-Husain, and the looming Uzbek invasion of 
Khorasan, which began only a few weeks later at the beginning of 
Muharram 912/May 24, 1506, 141 must thus have been motivating 
factors for Afaq Begim’s conveyance of her extensive private holdings 
to vaqf. Her worst fears were realized when, in Muharram 913/May 
1507, about ten months after the establishment of the endowed foun¬ 
dation, the Uzbeks captured Herat and seized the possessions of all of 
Sultan-Husain’s wives and daughters. 142 

Afaq Begim’s endowments are comparable to two other near-con¬ 
temporary endowments established in Central Asia by royal women 
in the second half of the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth 
centuries: the endowments of Hablba-Sultan Begim, widow of the 
Timurid Sultan-Ahmad, for the so-called Ishratkhana mausoleum in 
Samarqand in 868/1464; and those of Mihr-Sultan Khanim, widow 
of Muhammad ShibanI Khan’s son, Muhammad-Temur, for the paired 
royal madrasas in Samarqand, which contained her own mausoleum 
and the Shibanid family burial platform, in ca. 920/1514. 143 In all 
three cases, preservation of property, either from the Islamic laws of 
inheritance or from potential usurpation by a husband’s political rivals, 


139 See Tankh-i shdhl-i Qard Rhitdlydn, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim Bastani Parlzl (Tehran, 
2535/1976), 100. Contrary to general belief, it was not Ulugh Beg who transferred 
Shahrukh’s body to the Gur-i Amir in Samarqand, but Shahrukh’s daughter Payanda- 
Sultan Bike, who also commissioned his marble tombstone—see A. A. Semenov, 
“Nadpisi na nadgrobiiakh Tlmura i ego potomkov v Gur-i Entire,” Epigrafika Vostoka 
3 (1949): 46. 

140 For the endowment created by Zainab Begum, daughter of Shah Tahmasb, 
for her mausoleum in Mashhad, see Abd al-Husain Naval, ed., Shah Tahmasb Sajam: 
Majmu c a-i asnad va inukatabat-i tdrikhi hamrah bayaddashtha-yi tafsilT (repr. ed., Tehran, 
1369/1990—91), 16—17; and Maria Szuppe, “La participation des femmes de la famille 
royale a l’exercice du pouvoir en Iran safavide au XVI 1 ' siecle,” pt. 1, “L’importance 
politique et sociale de la parente matrilineaire,” Studia Iranica 23, no. 2 (1994): 251-52. 
Tajlu Khanum appears to have established an endowment for her own tomb at the 
Safavid family shrine at Ardabil, where the tomb of her husband, Shah Isma il, was 
located. See also A. H. Morton, “The Ardabil Shrine in the Reign of Shah Tahmasp 
I,” Iran 13 (1975): 41. 

141 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:367. 

142 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:378—79. 

143 For both of these endowments, see app. 1, pp. 248-50, 252-56. 
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appears to have served as the principal motive for the conveyance of 
private properties to vaqf. 

It might also be fruitful to compare Afaq Begim’s endowments with 
those of her powerful and highly esteemed Mamluk contemporary, 
Fatima b. ‘Ala 5 al-Dln ‘All b. Khali b. Khassbak (d. 909/1504), the 
wife of the Mamluk ruler Qaitbay, who like Afaq Begim acted as the 
administrator of her own endowments, outlived her husband, and 
died without heirs, but such a comparison would take us too far from 
our stated topic. Suffice it to say that, just as Carl Petry suggested 
that Fatima’s motives in establishing her endowed foundations may 
have been connected with her husband’s strategy to circumvent the 
problems plaguing the Mamluk central treasury by creating a “private 
fiscal preserve through artful manipulation of trust properties,” 144 so 
too were Afaq Begim’s motives probably not far removed from Sultan- 
Husain’s own vaqf policies, which will be discussed in greater detail in 
the next chapter. 


Implementation of the deed of endowment 

The existence of a Sharfa court ruling on a lawsuit (da va) that had 
been brought against Afaq Begim’s vaqf by Fatima-Sultan Aghaja, who 
was the great-granddaughter of Amir ‘Alika Kokaltash (d. 844/1440), 
one of Shahrukh’s leading amirs, and who was the trustee of an endow¬ 
ment that had been created by her great-grandfather in Herat, proves 
that Afaq Begim’s deed of endowment was implemented. 145 The date 
of the ruling is not known, because the document is defective at both 
the beginning and the end, but it contains the seal of Sultan-Husain’s 
son Muzaffar-Husain Mlrza who was ruler of Herat after his father’s 
death, together with his brother Badf al-Zaman Mlrza. 146 Since the 
Uzbek takeover of the city forced Muzaffar-Husain to leave Herat on 


144 See Petry, “Class Solidarity,” 137. 

145 Fatima-Sultan Aghaja is referred to in the document as the daughter of the late 
Amir Jalal al-Dln Baba-Dust, the son of Amir Ghiyas al-Dln Shaikh Abu al-Fazl, the 
son of Amir 'Ala’ al-Dln 'Alika Kokaltash—see Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, Ruling on a 
lawsuit, line 16. For the 'Alika Kokaltash family, which was connected by marriage 
with the Timurid Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, see Ando, 7 imuridische Entire, 1452, 287. The dis¬ 
puted property apparently belonged to the endowments of the shrine of 'Abdullah b. 
Mu'awiya b. Ja'far al-Tayyar (d. 751 C.E.) located in the Masrakh, or ancient citadel 
area, of Flerat. 

146 For his seal, see app. 2, p. 260. 
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8 Muharram 913/May 20, 1507, 147 the ruling must have been made 
some time during the ten-month period following the notarization of 
the endowment deed on 29 Safar 912/July 22, 1506. Although it is 
not possible to glean the gist of the ruling, it does appear to have been 
made in Afaq Begim’s favour. 

It is ironic that Fatima-Sultan should have been embroiled in a legal 
dispute with Afaq Begim, as her grandfather, Shaikh Abu al-Fazl (the 
son of ‘Alika Kokaltash), had been, together with Afaq Begim’s father, 
Hasan Charkas, among Sultan-Husairis earliest supporters back in 
861/1457 when he was ousted from Marv and embarked on his long 
period of qazaqliq. m 

It is not known what happened to Afaq Begim’s endowed founda¬ 
tion after the Uzbek takeover of Herat. While the pious foundations of 
Khorasan were themselves largely left intact by the Uzbeks, their trust¬ 
ees and administrators suffered harsh monetary exactions at the hands 
of the Uzbek military under direct orders from Muhammad ShibanI 
Khan’s sadr Maulana ‘Abd al-Rahlm Turkistanl. 149 Thus, according to 
Khvandamlr, as a result of the extortionate policies of the Uzbeks, the 
Timurid pious foundations soon declined: 

As a consequence, the allowance for rations ( rasm-i ratibd) [to be distrib¬ 
uted] to those visiting the khdnaqdhs, caravanserais, and blessed shrines 
decreased, and because at that time, in contrast to the policy ( qaida) 
that had prevailed under the Timurids, they (i.e., the Uzbeks) imposed 
taxes and administrative dues on endowed properties, the income of the 
endowments suffered a serious shortfall and the charitable institutions 
began to decline. In accordance with Divine Decree, until the present 
date of 929/1523, no ruler has succeeded in repairing and reviving those 


147 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:390. 

148 They are listed in the Mu‘izz al-ansab as amirs who had been appointed by Sultan- 
Husain in Maiv in 861/1457—see Mu’izz al-ansab, fol. 156b; and Ando, Timuridische 
Emire, 194-95. 

149 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:379, 4:382-83. According to Khunjl, in 915/1509, 
Muhammad ShibanI Khan ordered a review of all the endowments of Samarqand, 
and this may have been extended to other centres such as Herat. There is no evidence, 
however, that any invalidation of endowments occurred. Khunjl also records discussions 
the khan had with the ’ulamd of Samarqand about the legal status of lands that had 
been abandoned by their owners, and he was convinced by their arguments that it 
would be unlawful to confiscate them. See Khunjl, Mihmdn-ndma, 305-6, 295-99; and 
Ursula Ott, trans., Transoxanien und Turkestan zu Beginn des 16. Jahrhunderts: Das Mihman- 
ndma-yi Buhara des Fadlalldh b. Ruzbihan Hungl (Freiburg im Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz, 
1974), 280-82, 288-89. On this point see also McChesney, Central Asia, 54fE 
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institutions or in restoring the endowments to their [former] flourishing 
state. 150 

This may have been the fate of Afaq Begim’s endowments. But it is 
more likely, given the dynastic character of the endowed foundation 
and its close association with the rule of Sultan-Husain, that the Uzbek 
conquerors of Khorasan confiscated the endowments outright and 
removed the endowment deed. 151 At any rate, almost no traces of the 
mausoleum are in evidence today amid the ruins of Sultan-Husain’s 
madrasa. 


Analysis of the endowed properties 

Afaq Begim’s endowment consisted of 236 individual parcels of land 
and various other kinds of properties. 152 Unfortunately, because the 
document is defective at the beginning, the description of the first 
134 parcels is missing. However, these were enumerated and briefly 
described in the two confirmatory rulings that are appended to the 
endowment deed, thus making it possible to determine, albeit in a 
limited way, their nature and the extent of the donor’s ownership of 


150 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:383. 

151 Compare the fate of the endowments of Fatima, the wife of the Mamluk ruler 
Qaitbay, which were confiscated after her death by her husband’s successor, al-Ghauri, 
at just about the same time in Egypt—see Petty, “Class Solidarity,” 136. This might 
explain how Afaq Begim’s endowment deed eventually found its way into the State 
Archive of the Republic of Uzbekistan in Tashkent. It is known that members of the 
Transoxanian judiciary establishment, such as ‘All al-Khvarazml, die author of aBFatavd 
al-Shaibani , had at their disposal rulings written by the ■ ulama of Khorasan, since the 
texts of several of these are included in the above-mentioned legal formulary, al-Javami c 
al-AUyya. Another possibility is that a notarized copy of the endowment deed may have 
been kept in an archival repository, such as the library of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa 
in Bukhara, since endowment deeds were often made in multiple copies for such safe 
keeping—see McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh,” 226-27. 

152 The individual parcels are numbered in the right margin of the document fol¬ 
lowing a system of notation whereby the numeral for hundreds is followed by a period. 
For this practice, see Wilhelm Pertsch, Verzeichniss derpersischen Handschriften der Koniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin (Berlin: A. Asher, 1888), 310, no. 278. Due to lack of familiarity with 
this practice, some researchers read the number 233 as 2,033, thus concluding that 
over 2,000 properties had been conveyed to the endowment (see n. 104 above). That 
the total number of parcels was 233 is confirmed by the two confirmatory rulings that 
are appended to the endowment deed, which restate in words the number of each 
individual parcel. However, since three of the parcels described in the text of the deed 
(202a, 209a, 217a) appear to have been omitted from the numbered sequence, I have 
determined that the total number of parcels was actually 236. 
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them. 153 The remaining 102 parcels are described in detail, including 
the type of property or holding, the size or number of shares owned, 
the region or town in which it was located, and the delineation of its 
boundaries, expressed in terms of abutting properties or landmarks. 154 
In terms of the number of properties, Afaq Begim’s endowment may 
be compared to the endowments established in the last decades of the 
fifteenth century by the Naqshbandl shaikh Khvaja TJbaidullah Ahrar 
for his Muhawata-i mullayan complex outside Samarqand consisting 
of approximately 250 individual parcels. 155 

An analysis of the properties belonging to Afaq Begim’s endow¬ 
ments indicates that they represented a mixture of agricultural lands, 
commercial, and residential properties located throughout eastern 
Khorasan, in the vildyats of Badghls, Jam, Sarakhs and Tizhin (Tejen), 
Balkh, and Maruchaq, and in several central districts (, buluks ) of Herat 
(Udvan-Tizan, Alanjan, Gudara, Injll), as well as in the city itself. 156 
Commercial properties included shops (< iukkdn ), mills (dsiyd, tdhiina ), and 
irrigation canals ( qandt , kdnz, juybdr). Agricultural properties of various 
types appear to have predominated, however, and these included entire 
hamlets ( mazra'a ), arable fields (zamiri), vineyards {harm, raz), and gar¬ 
dens (bagh, chahdrbdgK). This also appears to be the case for the parcels 
that are missing from the first part of the document, the majority of 
which were either agricultural lands, or irrigation canals and water 
shares. The donor’s ownership of these properties was often complex. 
In many cases, she owned only a share (sahm) in the property, three out 
of four indivisible shares being the most common. By way of illustra¬ 
tion, one of the properties she owned consisted of the fixed assets of 
a mill-house, the rights to which ( raqaba) actually belonged to the state 
{khdlisa-i sultam). 157 

One of the largest concentrations of properties was in the village 
of Tlzan in the Udvan-Tizan district of Herat. 158 Almost all of the 


153 See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, Confirmatory ruling no. 1, lines 5—47. 

154 The description of parcels 135 to 138 is incomplete due to the defectiveness of 
the document. 

155 See Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokuinenty, no. 10 (the document is dated 894/ 
1489). 

156 For a detailed description of the endowed properties, see app. 2. 

157 See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, property no. 199—[1]. The term raqaba denotes the 
substance of a property as opposed to its usufruct. 

158 The district was located south of the city of Herat—see Krawulsky, Horasan 
2:28. 
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thirty-two agricultural properties were vineyards, ranging in size from 
on ejarib (approximately 0.625 acres) to seven janb (approximately 4.4 
acres). Another large concentration was in the village of Malan in the 
Gudara district of Herat. 159 Sultan-Husain’s son Badf al-Zaman, and 
Mir Allshir Nava4 also owned properties in this important village. 160 A 
smaller concentration of properties was in the Mahalla of Mir ‘Alika 
Kokaltash in the village of Ghura-Darvaz, located in the Injll district 
of Herat. 161 One of these was a large residential complex on a plot of 
land measuring three and a half jaribs (approximately 2.2 acres), which 
consisted of a pavilion ( kiishk ), a number of imposing buildings, an audi¬ 
ence hall ( dwdn-khdna ), and two pools or reservoirs {sar-hauz, hauz ). 

As for the properties in the city of Herat, which numbered twelve, 
these consisted almost entirely of residential buildings, often with adjoin¬ 
ing gardens. They were located in the Bagh-i Shahr, in the Ustad Rajab 
Mi‘mar and Mir Akhvur quarters, both near the Flruzabad gate, and 
in the Tiflagan quarter. 


Conditions of the endowment and personnel 

According to the conditions stated in the deed of endowment, the 
revenues from the endowment were to be used in the first instance for 
the maintenance of the endowed foundation, and thereafter for the 
stipends of the personnel and the distribution of food. Any surplus left 
over was to be used for the purchase of new properties to be added 
to the endowment. 162 

The beneficiaries of the endowment were the foundation itself, 
together with its personnel and administrators; the visitors to the mauso¬ 
leum; and the Muslim poor (Jiiqard’al-Muslimm). m Among the activities 
supported by the endowment were first and foremost the continuous 
recitation of the Qur’an at the tomb of the donor by five Qur’an reciters 


159 The district was also located south of the city of Herat—see Krawulsky, Horasart 
2:24. 

160 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 167, 156-57, respectively. 

161 For this central, highly built-up district of Herat, located north of the Harirud 
River, see Krawulsky, Horasan 2:25. 

162 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 194—97. 

Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 175, 217. 
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(,hujjaz ), 164 and the distribution of food on major Muslim feast days and 
commemorations, including the entire month of Ramadan, as well as 
during the winter months. 165 Endowments of a public or semi-public 
nature almost always had a social welfare function. But in the case of 
private mausolea, the distribution of food may also have reflected the 
Central Asian custom of commemorating the death of a person by 
partaking in the ritual annual meal at his or her gravesite. 166 


Table of the Rations Distributed at the Mausoleum of Afaq Begim 
in Herat 


Occasion 

Date 

Ration 

Daily 


10 mann of croutons, 10 mann of meat, 
15 mann of wheat 167 

Ruz-i ‘Ashura 

10 Muharram 

30 mann of meat, 30 mann of bread, 
10 mann of wheat, 3 mann of sheep’s- 
tail fat, lentils and beans 

Khatm-i Nabiyy 

12 Rabl' I 

3 sheep, 10 mann of rice, 30 mann of 
bread 

Ruz-i Istiftah 

15 Rajab 

30 mann of bread, 20 mann of lmlva, 
2 sheep 

Winter months 168 

daily 169 

15 mann of wheat, 2 mann of tallow, 
1 mann of chickpeas, 10 mann of 
carrots, 10 mann of turnips 

Shab-i Barat 

15 Sha'ban 

20 mann of chalpak bread, 20 mann of 
halva, 30 mann of bread, 2 sheep 

Ramadan 

nightly 

10 mann of meat, 5 mann of wheat, 
5 mann of flour, 3 mann of raisins or 
syrup 

Id-i Fitr 

1 Shawwal 

100 mann of kulwha bread, 30 mann 
of halva., 5 sheep, 20 mann of bread, 
10 mann of rice 

Id-i Qurban 

10 Dhu al-Hijja 

1 cow, 6 sheep, 20 mann of wheat, 
30 mann of bread 


164 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 239-42. For the history of this practice, which 
was also widespread in the Arab west, see Leisten, Architektur jur Tote, 62; Pahlitzsch, 
“Memoria und Stiftung,” 83-87. 

165 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 274-300. For the well-established tradition of 
distributing food at endowed foundations, see Lev, Chanty, 130-31. 

166 For the practice at other Timurid mausolea, such as the tomb of Sultan-Husain’s 
mother Ftruza Begim in Herat, see Khvandamlr, Ma’dsir al-muluk, 174. 

167 For the mann, see n. 177 below. 

168 I.e., six months. 

169 In addition to the daily ration. 
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Besides the continuous recitation of the Qur’an, another activity that 
was to take place at the mausoleum was instruction in the science of 
the prophetic Traditions and in Islamic law (usul al-fiqh ) 170 to eleven stu¬ 
dents . 171 This would have added one more professor ( mudarris ) to those 
who had already been teaching at Sultan-Husain’s madrasa-khanaqah 
before Afaq Begim established her endowment . 172 The kitchen staffj 
which included the steward ( bukdvul ) and cook ( bdvurchi ), 173 and the 
custodial personnel that served at the mausoleum were characteristic 
of endowments for mausolea in other parts of the Islamic world . 174 

Apart from the trustee (: mutavalll ), who was normally responsible for 
the overall management of endowments, Afaq Begim’s vaqfyya also 
made provision for a management team that worked closely with the 
trustee and was responsible for the all-important functions of financial 
accounting and auditing. This team consisted of a chief financial offi¬ 
cer (sahib-jam '-i kull) to supervise the allocation of revenues from the 
endowment and audit the accounts; an accountant/bookkeeper ( sahib- 
daftar-i jam 1 ) to oversee the income and expenditures (jam ‘ va kharj ) of 
the endowed properties and record them in a ledger book; a financial 
overseer ( mushrif ) to keep a monthly financial statement ( nuskha ) of what 
was spent on stipends, rations, and provisions for the kitchen; and an 
agricultural manager (sdhib-nasaq-i zird'at) to supervise agricultural activ¬ 
ity on the lands belonging to the endowment . 175 Presumably, all four 
individuals were proficient in financial accounting and in the keeping 
of ledger books. 


170 Usui al-fiqh denotes legal theory as opposed to substantive law (film 1 al-fiqh). 
Presumably the Hanafite school of legal interpretation would have been followed, 
since it predominated in Timurid Herat. In fact, the vaqfiyya stipulates that the imam 
of the mausoleum must belong to the Hanafite school—see Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, 
line 233. 

171 See Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 216-17. 

172 According to the Ma’asir al-muliik, which was completed ca. 901/1495-96, there 
were eleven professors providing instruction in the madrasa and khanaqah, and each month 
close to thirty students presented themselves to collect their stipends—see Khvandamlr, 
Ma’asir al-muluk, 175. However, the Khulasat al-akhbar, which was completed a bit 
later, in 905/1499-1500, states that there were only eight professors at the time—see 
Khvandamlr, Khulasat al-akhbar , 195. 

173 Although these titles derive from the Turko-Mongolian terms bokavul and bavurchi 
discussed earlier in connection with the patrimonial household, they assumed a more 
domestic connotation in Persian usage, as in the case of the term nokdr. 

174 See Leisten, ArchitekturJur Tote, 61-63. 

175 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, lines 260-72. 
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Table of the Salaries and Stipends of the Personnel of the Mausoleum 
of Afaq Begirn in Herat 


Post 

No. persons 

Annual stipend 

In cash 176 In kind 177 

Professor ( mudarris ) 

1 

1,200 

24 

Shaikh 

1 

1,200 

10 

Sahib-nasaq-i zira‘at 

1 

1,000 > 2,000 

10 > 20 

Sahib jam‘-i kull 

1 

1,000 

10 

Sahib-dqftar-ijam' 

1 

1,000 

10 

Mushrif 

1 

500 

5 

Qur’an reciters (iHafiz ): 

5 (total) 



lead reciter 

1 

500 

10 

others 

4 

200 

4 

Imam 

1 

300 

5 

Cook ( bavurchi ) 

1 

300 

5 

Students: 

11 (total) 



advanced 

3 

288 

5 

intermediate 

4 

192 

4 

beginners 

4 

144 

3 

Mu ’azzjn 

1 

200 

5 

Custodian (khadim) 

1 

200 

5 

Steward ( bukavul) 

1 

200 

5 

Caretaker ( farrasli) 

1 

200 

5 

Server ( tabaqchi ) 

1 

200 

3 


The duties of the agricultural manager included making annual site 
visits, together with the trustee, to all agricultural properties, and 
preparing a financial statement ( nuskha ) of agricultural revenues and 
expenditures for seed grain, draught animals, agricultural labour, taxes 
and dues, and the maintenance of irrigation canals. If the agricultural 
manager and trustee were unable to make the site visits themselves, they 
were to send trustworthy individuals who would prepare the financial 
statement based on their own assessments. 178 The agricultural manager 
was also supposed to verify the trustee’s ledger and correct it if neces¬ 
sary. He was also to be kept informed of all stipends paid and rations 
distributed, and the chief financial officer was not permitted to issue any 


176 In kapaki dinars. 

177 In assloads {kharvdr) of 100 mann each. 

178 Vaqpyya of Afaq Begim, lines 200-201, 267-68. 
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drafts ( bardt) without his authorization. 179 The scope of the agricultural 
manager’s duties would appear to exceed the usual demands of such a 
position, which was basically to supervise agricultural activity. 180 During 
the Timurid period, however, the position appears to have assumed great 
importance. In the diploma of appointment for the governor (< ddrugha ) 
of Karaj, agricultural management ( nasaq-i zird'ai) is referred to as “one 
of the most important tasks of the state financial administration and 
one of the weightiest matters of state.” 181 

Based on the description of the duties of the members of the finan¬ 
cial management team and the trustee, it appears that at least two 
individuals were supposed to make annual site visits to the endowed 
properties and prepare the financial statement: (1) the trustee or his 
representative, and (2) the sahib-nasaq-i zkd'at or his representative. In 
this way, provision was made not only for a check on the activities of 
the trustee, who would otherwise have had unlimited authority in the 
administration of the endowment, but also for an internal audit of the 
financial records. 

Perhaps the most telling indication of the importance of the financial 
management team is the fact that its members were among the high¬ 
est-paid personnel of the vaqf They were to receive 1,000 kapaki dinars 
and ten kharvdrs of grain each (except for the mushrif who was paid 
500 kapaki. dinars and five kharvdrs of grain). This was only slightly less 
than the salaries of the professor ( mudarris ), who was paid 1,200 kapaki 
dinars and twenty-four kharvdrs of grain, and the shaikh (1,200 kapaki 
dinars and ten kharvdrs of grain), traditionally the highest paid posts in 
medieval Islamic educational and charitable foundations. 

Moreover, in the case of the agricultural manager ( sahib-nasaq-i 
zird‘at), Afaq Begim doubled his wages {haqq al-Pmal) to 2,000 kapaki 
dinars and twenty kharvdrs of grain in a revised condition, thereby mak¬ 
ing him the highest-paid individual in the entire administration of her 


179 Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, marginal notation. For the term barat, see O. D. 
Chekhovich, ed. and trans., Bukharskie dokumenty XIV veka (Tashkent: Nauka, 1965), 
226 n. 106. 

180 The responsibilities of the sahib-nasaq of the shrine of Fatima at Qum during the 
Safavid and Qajar periods, for example, included promoting, organizing, and expand¬ 
ing agricultural activity on the lands belonging to the endowment—see Mudarrisl- 
Tabataba’l, Turbat-i pakan 1:265-68. 

181 See Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-inshd\ 208. 
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endowments. 182 The person she named to the post, Aqa Ya'qub Shah, 
is referred to as a long-time employee ( mulazim ), whose family had 
long been in the service of the Timurid house, and the post was to be 
inherited by his descendants after his death. 183 


Financial Management of Endowments in Timurid Khorasan 

Based on an analysis of extant deeds of endowment from fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century Khorasan and Transoxiana, it appears that the 
administration of endowed foundations in Timurid Khorasan was char¬ 
acterized by a greater emphasis on accounting and auditing functions 
than those in other regions of Iran or in Transoxiana. As we have seen, 
provisions for the employment of personnel with financial management 
functions were made in both Mir ‘Allshir’s and Afaq Begim’s deeds for 
their endowments in Herat. The endowment established by the Sufi 
shaikh Zain al-Dln Khvafi, also in the Herat region, called for the 
employment of a mushrif whose annual salary was to be 5 per cent of 
the revenues of the foundation. 184 The presence of financial managers 
at the Ansan shrine in Herat has already been established in connec¬ 
tion with our discussion of Qasim b. Yusuf Abu Nasn, who was an 
accountant (sdyiq) employed in the shrine’s administration. The culture 
of professional management extended to royal endowments, which were 
at one point entrusted by Sultan-Husain to the chief financial officer 
of the state, the vagir Nizam al-Mulk Khvafi. 185 

There is little evidence that professional financial managers were 
involved in the administration of endowments in other regions of 


182 This revised condition is contained in a separate document, which was written 
upside down in the right margin of the deed in what appears to be a different hand—see 
Vaqfyya of Afaq Begim, between lines 283 and 316. It does not contain the date of 
certification by the qadi, only imprints of the seal of the donor. 

183 It is interesting to note that this individual appears to be related to one of the 
managers of the vaqf of Gauharshad in Mashhad, whose name was Salar ‘All Shah 
b. Ya'qub Shah—see ‘Utaridl, Tankh-i Astan-i Quds 2:748. 

184 His salary was half that of the trustee himself—see app. 1, p. 236. 

185 See Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha’ al-insha\ 221-22, 224—26 (the documents are 
undated). These included the tombs of Sultan-Husain’s mother and father, and the 
dervish lodge he built in the Ni'matabad section of Herat. The manager ( ddrugha ) of 
these endowments was responsible for agriculture and irrigation—see Mu'ln al-Dln 
Muhammad ZamchT Isfizari, Tarassnl va munsha’dt, MS, Tehran, Kitabkhana-i Majlis-i 
Sina, 318, fols. 39b-41b (my foliation), document entitled Manshur-i hukurnal va dariighaki-i 
muhimmdt-i auqaf-i humdyun. 
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Timurid Iran, such as Yazd. Nor is there any evidence from the pre- 
Timurid period, as in the case of the Rukniyya and Shamsiyya com¬ 
plexes established during the first half of the fourteenth century. 186 
Even the substantial endowments established by the Ukhanid vazir 
Rashid al-Dln for the Rab -i Rashldl complex in Tabriz only made 
provision for a financial overseer (rriushnf ) and supervisor ( ncigir ), and 
these individuals were to be members of the donor’s family, not profes¬ 
sional administrators. 187 

As for Timurid Transoxiana, no financial personnel are mentioned, 
for example, in Habiba-Sultan Begim’s endowment deed for the 
‘Ishratkhana mausoleum in Samarqand, dating from the mid fifteenth 
century. The same applies both to the pre-Timurid period, judging 
from the endowment deed of Shaikh Yahya for the Bakharzl shrine in 
Bukhara, as well as to the post-Timurid period, as attested by Mihr- 
Sultan Khanim’s endowments for the paired madrasas in Samarqand. 
The endowments of the Naqshbandl shaikh Khvaja ‘Ubaidullah Ahrar 
(d. 1490), whose extensive agricultural holdings were concentrated in 
the Samarqand region, constitute an exception. Jurgen Paul has demon¬ 
strated that Ahrar’s complex near Samarqand, known as Muhawata-i 
mullayan, was managed through a centralized bureaucratic administra¬ 
tion, consisting of professional administrators ( sarkdrddr ), agricultural 
managers ( sdhib-nasaq ), and other financial personnel. 188 It is very likely 
that Ahrar was directly influenced by the example of the Timurid 
endowments he witnessed in Khorasan, since he had spent a total of 
five years in Timurid Herat before returning to Transoxiana to launch 
his first successful agricultural enterprise in Tashkent. 189 

In sum, the emphasis placed on financial management in Timurid 
endowments may be seen as directly linked to the intensive type of 
agriculture practiced in Khorasan, and in the Herat region in particu¬ 
lar, which demanded close scrutiny and managerial supervision. In 
the next chapter, we will examine the large endowed shrine complexes 


186 In the case of these endowments, fiscal responsibility was vested in the donor- 
trustee or in the donor-trustee’s descendants—see Iwatake, “Waqf of a Timurid Amir,” 
95—97; and Holod-Tretiak, “Monuments of Yazd,” 38—39. 

187 See Hoffinann, Waqf 148-53. 

188 Paul, Diepolitische und soziale Bedeutmg, 94-112. For Ahrar’s deeds of endowment, 
see app. 1, pp. 251-52. 

189 See Fakhr al-Dln ‘All b. Husain Va'iz Kashifl [al-Saft], Rashahdt-i ’ain al-hayat, ed. 
‘All Asghar Mu'lnlyan, 2 vols. (Tehran, 2536/1977), 2:404; and Gross and Urunbaev, 
Letters of Khwaja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar, 11-12. 
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in Khorasan, some of which were established under Sultan-Husain’s 
patronage, in order to demonstrate how they were utilized as a means 
of organizing and managing agricultural activity in the region. 



CHAPTER SIX 


OF SAINTS AND SCRIBES: THE TIMURID SHRINE AS A 
VEHICLE FOR AGROMANAGEMENT 


The Cult of Saints and the Visitation of Tombs in Medieval Iran 

Tomb shrines of Muslim religious scholars, saints, and mystics, both 
real and legendary, were a ubiquitous feature in the cultural landscape 
of the medieval Islamic world. Objects of popular piety and visitation 
for the purpose of partaking of the baraka, or charisma, of the saintly 
individual buried there or for making a vow, they had many func¬ 
tions and served many purposes besides those that are the concern of 
anthropologists and historians of religion. 1 While the opinions of the 
juridical authorities regarding the practice of the visitation of graves 
(. ziydrat-i qubur) differed, since the ambivalent prophetic Tradition on 
which they were based both prohibited and allowed the practice, in the 
main they were not positive. 2 Ibn Taimiyya, the influential Hanbalite 
theologian and jurist of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, condemned the practice altogether in his writings. 3 But in the 
eastern Islamic world, and in Iran and Central Asia in particular, such 
categorical views, even if held, were rarely observed, and the practice 
of ziydrat was so widespread as to constitute one of the most prevalent 
forms of Islamic devotion in medieval times. 


1 For the concept of baraka, see Josef W. Meri, The Cult of Saints among Muslims and 
Jews in Medieval Syria (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 100-108; and Christopher 
S. Taylor, In the Vicinity of the Righteous : Ziyara and the Veneration of Muslim Saints in Late 
Medieval Egypt { Leiden: Brill, 1999), 127-67. 

2 See Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies, trans. C. R. Barber and S. M. Stern, ed. 
S. M. Stern, 2 vols. (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1967-71), 1:232-33, 2:286-88. 
Lor a discussion of the Tradition, which is widely attested in the canonical compilations 
(“I forbade you to visit graves, but you may now visit them”), see Muhammad Umar 
Memon, Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle against Popular Religion. With an Annotated Translation of His 
Kitdb iqtida’ as-sirat almustaqim mukhalafat ashab al-jahim (The Hague: Mouton, 1976), 
261—62; also Leisten, Architekturfur Tote, 6-7. Lor the practice of ziyara in the western 
Islamic world, see Taylor, Vicinity of the Righteous, 62-79. 

3 See Memon, Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle, 13-17, 254-64; and Meri, Cult of Saints, 130ff 
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The Shaffite jurist Fazlullah b. Ruzbihan Khunji (d. 927/1521), 
whose views may be said to represent mainstream Sunni opinion in the 
late medieval Persianate world, handed down a ruling on the subject in 
which he expressed agreement with the consensus reached by latter-day 
jurists that there was no reason to prohibit the practice, so long as the 
etiquette (adab) observed at such times was in conformity with Islamic 
practice and did not include such “heretical innovations” as rubbing 
oneself against the grave, kissing it, circumambulating it, or reciting 
the Qur’an over it (although opinion regarding the latter practice was 
divided). 4 He counsels, for example, that one should stand with one’s 
back to the qibla , or direction of prayer, and pronounce certain standard 
salutations to the dead. Even though women were probably the most 
frequent practitioners, all of this applied only to men, as the visitation 
of graves by women was regarded as reprehensible ( makruh ) at best, 
the argument being that women were more prone to displays of grief, 
which were not in keeping with Islamic views on the hereafter. 5 

The crux of the matter, however, was not the visitation of graves 
per se but rather the danger that such visitation, particularly of signifi¬ 
cant tomb shrines at designated times of the year, might resemble the 
pilgrimage to Mecca {hajj), and even be regarded as a substitute for 
that religious obligation. 6 All medieval jurists, both eastern and west¬ 
ern, appear to have been in agreement regarding this last point. Ibn 
Taymiyya’s disciple Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya (d. 1350) decried visitation 
rites that were plainly in imitation of the hajj, such as circumambula¬ 
ting the grave and shaving the head, and the Egyptian theologian Jalal 
al-Dln al-Suyutl (d. 1505) put it bluntly when he referred to zifdra as 


4 Khunji, Mihman-nama, 331-35; also 336-38 (with respect to pilgrimage to the ‘Alid 
shrine at Mashhad); and Ott, Transoxanien und Turkestan , 304 (although the text of the 
entire ruling has not been translated). Before moving to Uzbek Central Asia where he 
became an adviser on religious matters to the Shibanid ruler, Khunji had been active 
at the Aq Qoyunlu court in Iran. In his opinion, the Prophet’s original prohibition 
of the practice was based on the fact that, in the early days of Islam, the Arabs were 
idol worshippers who revered inanimate objects, and since a corpse was inanimate, 
the visitation of graves was regarded as being connected with idolatry. Later, however, 
the practice was deemed commendable ( mustahabb ) on the grounds that it made the 
visitor mindful of death. 

5 Khunji, Mihman-ndma, 332. Besides, Khunji says, women were supposed to stay at 
home anyway, where they belonged. For makruh on the scale of permissibility in Islamic 
law, see Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred Law, 511. 

6 For the problematic relationship between ziyarn and hajj, see Meri, Cult of Saints, 
1251E 
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“a kind of heretical innovation of the hajj.” 1 Invoking the opinion of his 
teacher Jalal al-Dln Muhammad DauvanI (d. 908/1502^3), Khunjl for 
his part declared that the visitation of tomb shrines of popular saints 
and scholars during set times of the year was forbidden and prohibited 
(j hardm va manhly { anhu), since the large congregations of people who 
assembled on such occasions conveyed the impression that an Islamic 
festival was being celebrated, and he deemed such practices uncanoni- 
cal (nd-mashru‘at) and even heretical ( bifathd ). 8 

It is telling that Khunji’s juridical views did not prevent him from 
accompanying his Uzbek patron, Muhammad ShibanI Khan, on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the twelfth-century Turkish saint Ahmad 
Yasavl in the town of Turkestan (Yasi) in 914/1509. 9 Not only did the 
visit to the shrine, which Khunjl refers to as “the Ka'ba of Turkestan,” 
take place during Dhu al-Hijja, the month of pilgrimage, but the rituals 
performed there by the khan replicated rites traditionally associated with 
the hajj, such as the sanctification ceremony symbolized by the donning 
of the pilgrim’s garb (ihrarn) and the circumambulation ( tavdf) of the 
saint’s tomb. 10 The scene was repeated during the khan’s visit to the 
‘Alid shrine at Mashhad. 11 

Thus, juridical strictures and opinions notwithstanding, the practice 
of pilgrimage to tomb shrines remained an integral part of the fabric 
of religio-social life in all parts of the Islamic world, from Egypt and 
North Africa to Afghanistan and the Subcontinent, virtually obliterating 
distinctions between the orthodox interpretations of the theologians and 
the “low” culture of the popular masses. 12 The literary genre of the 
pilgrimage guide (kitab al-ziyara, kitab-i mazdrdt), which dates back as early 
as the ninth century, attests to the currency and widespread acceptance 


7 See Meri, Cult of Saints, 134-37. For the performance of such rituals during 
pilgrimage to holy sites in Jerusalem, such as the Dome of the Rock, see Amikam 
Elad, Medieval Jerusalem and Islamic Worship: Holy Places, Ceremonies, Pilgrimage (Leiden: 
Brill, 1999), 53, 64-65, 157. 

8 Khunjl, Mihmdn-ndma, 335. 

9 Khunjl, Mihmdn-ndma, 258-62; and Ott, Transoxanien und Turkestan, 257-60. 

10 Khunjl, Mihmdn-ndma, 129, 258. See also Michele Bernardini, “A propos de 
Fazlallah b. Ruzbehan Khonji Esfahani et du mausolee d’Ahmad Yasavi,” Cahiers d’Asie 
centrale 3-4 (1997): 286-89. 

11 For which see Khunjl, Mihmdn-ndma, 339-42; and Ott, Transoxanien und Turkestan, 
305-8. 

12 On this point see Boaz Shoshan, Popular Culture in Medieval Cairo (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), 70, 76-78; Flarald Einzmann, Religioses Volksbrauchtum 
in Afghanistan: Islamische Heiligenverehrung und Wallfahrtswesen im Raum Kabul (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner, 1977), 31-32; and Meri, Cult of Saints, 283-85. 
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of the practice of visitation. 13 The first comprehensive guide for the 
entire Islamic world, Kitab al-ishdrdt ild ma r rifat al-zijarat, was composed 
by ‘All b. Abl Bakr al-HarawI (d. 1215), whose family, interestingly 
enough, was originally from Herat. 14 The Timurid period witnessed a 
resurgence of the genre. 15 The most comprehensive pilgrimage guide to 
the shrines of early Timurid Herat, Maqsad al-iqbal-i sultdniyya va marsad 
al-dmdl-i khaqdniyya, was composed in ca. 864/1459-60 by Amir Sayyid 
Asd al-Dln Abdullah al-Husaim, a religious scholar and preacher ( vdiz), 
who dedicated it to the Timurid ruler Sultan-Abu Sa‘ld. It provides 
a valuable overview of the practices connected with the visitation of 
tomb shrines in this important eastern Islamic cultural centre during 
the fifteenth century. 16 


The Legitimating Function of Popular Shrines 

The construction of funerary structures, usually domed mausolea, 
which were designated variously as mazdr, turbat, qubba, mashhad , and 
gunbad, at the graves of Muslim saints and scholars did not seem to 
pose a legal problem, at least not in the Hanafite school, which was the 
most widespread in the eastern Islamic world in pre-Safavid times. 17 
The post-Mongol period had witnessed a great surge in such building 


13 See Goldziher, Muslim Studies 2:290 n. 2; Abu’l-Hasan All b. Abl Bakr al-HarawI, 
Guide des Ikux de pelerinage [Kitab al-ishdrdt ild ma'rifat al-ziydrat], trans. Janine Sourdel- 
Thomine (Damascus: Institut Frangais de Damas, 1957), xxx-xxxv; and Amikam 
Elad, “Pilgrims and Pilgrimage to Hebron (al-Khalll) during the Early Muslim Period 
(638?-1099),” in Pilgrims and Travellers to the Holy Land , ed. Bryan F. Le Beau and 
Menachem Mor (Omaha, NE: Creighton University Press, 1996), 42. 

14 See Meri, Cidt of Saints, 143. For a recent English translation, see Josef W. Meri, 
trans., A Lonely Wayfarer’s Guide to Pilgrimage: All ibn AM Bakr al-Haram’s Kitab al-Isharat 
ild Ma’rifat al-fiydrdt (Princeton: Darwin, 2004). 

15 See Maria Szuppe, “Une description des lieux de pelerinage ( ziyaratgah ) autour 
de Ghazna, Afghanistan (fin du XVIP s.?),” in Scritti in onore de Giovanni M. d’Erme, ed. 
Michele Bernardini and Natalia L. Tornesello (Naples, 2005), 1184. 

16 For editions of the work see Saljuql, Mazarat-i Harat, 1-105; and Asll al-Dln 
‘Abdullah Va'iz, Maqsad al-iqbal-i sultdniyya va marsad al-dmdl-i khaqdniyya, ed. Mayil 
HaravT ([Tehran], 1351/1972). For the work, see Ch. A. Stori [C. A. Storey], Persidskaia 
literatura: Bio-bibliograficheskii obzor, trans. and rev. Iu. E. Bregel’, 3 vols. (Moscow: 
Glavnaia redaktsiia vostochnoi literatury, 1972), 2:1048—49. For Asll al-Dln ‘Abdullah, 
see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:334. 

17 See Thomas Leisten, “Between Orthodoxy and Exegesis: Some Aspects of Attitudes 
in the Shari'a toward Funerary Architecture,” Muqarnas 1 (1990): 16; and Leisten, 
Architekturfur Tote, 10 11, 67-77 (for the terminology used for such structures). 
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activity as Turko-Mongolian dynasts and their military elites, whose 
attachment to their own customary laws created tensions with the 
Muslim religious establishment, sought to legitimate their rule in the 
eyes of their Muslim, largely Persian-speaking, sedentary subjects. 18 
The veneration of Muslim saints and Sufi shaikhs in particular became 
one of the most visible symbols of their outward accommodation to 
Islamic principles. At the same time, given the well-attested penchant 
of nomadic peoples for the indiscriminate veneration of holy men of 
all religious persuasions, it was also one of the least painful steps for 
them to make in the process of their acculturation. 19 

Just as the Seljuq rulers of Iran were attached to the cult of the 
eleventh-century Sufi shaikh Abu Sa'ld b. Abl al-Khair, 20 the Ilkhanids 
were attached to that of the ninth-century Sufi Bayazld BastamI, 21 and 
the Chaghatayid khans cultivated ties with the Shaikhs of Jam, 22 the 
Timurid rulers of Khorasan found in ‘Abdullah Ansarl, the eleventh- 
century Sufi patron saint of Herat, the perfect symbol of their newly 
professed Islamic orientation, and they patronized his shrine and cult 
to which they remained devoted throughout their dynastic reign. 23 

It was through the institution of vaqf that the patronage of tomb 
shrines both by members of the Timurid elite and by private individu¬ 
als manifested itself most tangibly. In fact, shrines appear to have been 
the main beneficiaries of Timurid endowments, as there was a marked 
increase in the construction of funerary monuments and in the repair 
and revival of older shrines throughout the Timurid period, starting 
with Temur himself. 24 The Herat region in particular was replete with 
shrines, as attested by the popular vade mecum for pilgrims Maqsad 


18 See Lisa Golombek, “The Cult of Saints and Shrine Architecture in the Fourteenth 
Century,” in . Near Eastern Numismatics, Iconography, Epigraphy and History: Studies in Honor 
of George C. Miles, ed. Dickran K. Kouymjian (Beirut: American University of Beirut, 
1974), 419-30. For the revival of shrines in the fourteenth century in general, see 
Sheila S. Blair, “Sufi Saints and Shrine Architecture in the Early Fourteenth Century,” 
Muqarnas 7 (1990): 35-49. 

19 On this see Aubin, “Le quriltai de Sultan-Maydan,” 176, 197. 

20 See Lambton, Continuity and Change, 239-40. 

21 See Aubin, “Le khanat de Cagatai,” 34; and Aubin, “Le quriltai de Sultan- 
Maydan,” 186—87. 

22 Aubin, “Le khanat de Cagatai,” 34fE On the relationship between Sufi shaikhs and 
newly Islamicized Turko-Mongolian rulers, see Jurgen Paul, “Scheiche und Flerrscher 
im Khanat Cagatay,” Der Islam 67, no. 2 (1990): 318—19. 

23 See Subtelny, “Cult of Abdullah Ansarl,” 403. 

24 See Flaase, “Shrines of Saints,” 218-19; also Golombek and Wilber, Timurid 
Architecture 1:50-52. 
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al-iqbal, mentioned above. Sultan-Husain explicitly made the connection 
between the legitimacy of his rule over Khorasan and his patronage 
of shrines and other charitable and educational foundations. In the 
diploma of appointment issued by his chancery for a trustee of the 
endowments of the shrine of ‘Abdullah Ansan, he stated: 

The upholding of the pillars of the throne of kingship and the strength¬ 
ening of the edifices of state administration are posited on the revival 
lihya) of [our] obligations to the pious foundations ( biqa‘-i khair) and the 
promotion ( tarvij) of the customary practices [connected with] places of 
popular devotion (mavaqi‘ al-birr). 25 

Members of the religious intelligentsia, who were appointed to such 
posts as trustee, shaikh, and naqib at shrine complexes, and who derived 
their financial means from stipends, salaries, and perquisites paid from 
endowment revenues, played an important role in helping to maintain 
the political status quo by providing Timurid rule with the stamp of 
religious approval. The popular preachers (va'iz, ndsih), who functioned 
as religio-political propagandists for the regime, often made the shrines 
the venues for their activities. The Hanafite traditionist Jalal al-Dln 
al-Qayinl, author of the Nasa’ih-i Shdhrukhi ., preached at the tomb of 
QazI ‘Abdullah in Herat. 26 Husain Va‘iz-i Kashifl, the much sought- 
after preacher of Sultan-Husain’s time, regularly gave sermons at the 
shrine of Abu al-Valid Ahmad at Azadan just outside Herat. 27 Another 
important venue for this popular type of sermonizing was the shrine 
of ‘Abdullah Ansarl at Gazurgah. 

The widespread and well-attested social welfare function of Islamic 
public endowments in general and of shrine complexes in particular, 
which involved the feeding and clothing of the poor and homeless, 
including Sufis, whose ethos had by this time permeated the highest 
echelons of the religious intelligentsia, enhanced the moral standing and 
reputation of the regime as one that cared for and served the Muslim 
community at large. 28 


25 Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-insha’, 137, 280. The phrase “posited on” (mauqiif 
bar) may also be interpreted in the technical sense to mean “convey to vaqf for a ben¬ 
eficiary.” Also frequently cited in documents produced by Sultan-Husain’s chancery 
was the phrase “Seek help front those dwelling in graves (ahl al-qubiir),” for which see 
Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha' al-insha’, 141, 144. 

26 See al-Qayinl, Nasa’ih-i Shdhrukhi, fol. 305b. 

27 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:345. 

28 This is underscored by the standard phrase found in deeds of endowment that 
the ultimate beneficiaries of the endowment were to be the Muslim poor (Juqara ’ al- 
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Shrines attracted pilgrims, who in turn demanded services that 
attracted commercial development in the form of shops, bazaars, eater¬ 
ies, and baths in the immediate vicinity of the shrine. Elite developers 
could actually create demand by insisting on pilgrimage for ideological 
reasons, as would the Safavid Shah ‘Abbas, who in the late sixteenth 
century promoted pilgrimage to the ‘Alid shrine at Mashhad in lieu 
of the Meccan hajj. 29 Thus did tomb shrines sometimes develop into 
large shrine towns, the most striking examples of which on the terri¬ 
tory of greater Iran were and continue to be the shrine complexes at 
Mashhad, the burial place of the eighth Shi‘ite imam, ‘All b. Musa Riza; 
Qum, the shrine of SittI Fatima, sister of Imam ‘All Riza, which was 
developed by the Safavids; and Mazar-i Sharif, the purported burial 
place of ‘All b. Abl Talib. 


Timurid Shrines as Vehicles for Agromanagement 

But besides its legitimating function, the endowed shrine complex could 
also be a vehicle for agricultural development and agromanagement. 
We have already discussed the marked increase in endowment activity 
during the Timurid period and the systematic revival, patronage, and 
development of many tomb shrines and other charitable and educa¬ 
tional foundations in Khorasan on the part of Timurid rulers and their 
elites. The bulk of endowments made to such foundations consisted of 
agricultural lands and water shares, and the surviving deeds of endow¬ 
ment from the Timurid period provide ample evidence of the number, 
size, and quality of the agricultural lands, gardens, and vineyards that 
were donated to various pious foundations by members of the Timurid 
royal family and elite. 

My contention is that agricultural activity during the Timurid period 
was organized to a large extent through the institution of vaqf and that 
the Timurids transformed their major endowed shrine complexes into 


Muslimin ). See Miriam Hoexter, Endowments, Rulers and Community: Waqf al-Haramayn in 
Ottoman Algiers (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 144; and Vaqjiyya of Afaq Begim, line 175. 

29 See Charles Melville, “Shah Abbas and the Pilgrimage to Mashhad,” in Safavid 
Persia: The History and Politics of an Islamic Society, ed. Charles Melville (London: I. 
B. Tauris in association with the Centre of Middle Eastern Studies, University of 
Cambridge, 1996), 215-17. On the development of Jerusalem by the Umayyads and 
their encouragement of pilgrimage to it for religio-political reasons, see Elad, Medieval 
Jerusalem, 147fL 
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vehicles for developing and managing the lucrative intensive irrigated 
agriculture of Khorasan, and of the Herat region in particular. With 
their staffs of administrators, accountants, agronomists, and hydrolo¬ 
gists, the major Timurid shrine complexes possessed the professional 
expertise and resources to rationalize agricultural activity and to 
become efficiently run large-scale agricultural enterprises. 30 Of pivotal 
importance in assuring the success of these enterprises was, as argued 
earlier, the maintenance of accurate financial records, the production 
of financial statements, the existence of checks and balances, and the 
regular auditing of accounts. 

In this respect, the Timurid shrine complex may be compared with 
some of the well-known endowed foundations of Mamluk Cairo, about 
which we are somewhat better informed. 31 It may also fruitfully be 
compared with other religiously-affiliated endowed institutions, such as 
the European Christian monastery and the Buddhist monastery, which 
played an important economic role in their respective agrarian-based 
economies. The success of these institutions stemmed from the train¬ 
ing of administrative personnel, the centralization of administration, 
and, most importantly, the financial auditing of accounts, which drew 
attention to inefficiencies and allowed for the development of rational 
economic policies. 32 

Thus, rather than presenting an “Islamic” model of a redistributive 
economy, whereby commercial and agricultural revenues derived from 
endowments were simply recycled back into the endowed foundation, 
the shrine complex became the means for the creation of surplus wealth 
that was channelled through the foundation into the larger economy. 
In his study of the economic aspect of religious rejections of the world 
in general, and of asceticism in particular, Max Weber saw temples 
and monasteries as the very loci of rational economies, and the shrine 
complexes of Timurid Iran may be viewed as expressions of what he 
called “the paradox of all rational asceticism,” since they created the 


30 On this point see also Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual,” 
189-94. 

31 It is possible to gain an idea of the detailed system of record-keeping utilized 
in some Mamluk endowed foundations during the early fourteenth century thanks to 
the information provided by the Mamluk historian al-Nuwain. See Sabra, Poverty and 
Charity , 79-80; and Sabra, “Public Policy or Private Charity?” 102-3. 

32 See Goody, Logic of Writing, 58-61; and J. A. Raftis, “Western Monasticism 
and Economic Organization,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 3 (1960-61): 
464-68. 
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wealth that, in many cases, had been abjured by the saintly persons 
buried in them. 33 


The Shrines at Herat and Mashhad 

The Timurid rulers were undoubtedly inspired by the model of the 
tomb shrines belonging to Sufi dynastic families, such as the shrines of 
the shaikhs of Jam and Chisht, which were quite common in Khorasan. 
Since these shrines were usually centres of Sufi communal life, their 
members often worked and managed the lands belonging to their 
endowments themselves. The agricultural enterprise of the Naqshbandl 
shaikh ‘Ubaidullah Ahrar, which was managed by his disciples through 
a communal centre (and later tomb shrine) outside Samarqand, repre¬ 
sented a very successful version of this type of smaller scale, family-run 
complex. The tomb shrines that the Timurids chose to develop on a 
large scale were not connected to any Sufi dynastic family. Rather, they 
were tombs of individuals with broad popular appeal that had fallen 
into neglect or oblivion, and that the Timurid rulers and prominent 
members of their elites revived through the construction or reconstruc¬ 
tion of irrigation networks in their vicinity. 

The three most notable examples that I will focus on in this chapter 
are the shrine of ‘Abdullah Ansarl at Herat, the shrine of Imam Riza 
at Mashhad, and the ‘Alid shrine at Balkh. All three were located not 
in urban settings but in suburban areas that were underdeveloped or 
that had not yet been developed, and their respective locations in cen¬ 
tral, western, and eastern Khorasan encompassed the most productive 
agrarian oases of this rich eastern Iranian province. 34 

Unfortunately, the administrative records of these shrines have not 
survived from the Timurid period, either in the way of ledger books 
or financial statements. The scant evidence cannot be compared with 
the archival record available to modern researchers for later periods or 
other regions. 35 Such a state of affairs presents a serious impediment to 
the application of standard methods of quantitative analysis of data. It 


33 Gerth and Mills, From Max Weber, 332. 

34 Compare McChesney, Central Asia, 81. 

35 On this point see Linda S. Northrup and Amal A. Abul-Hajj, “A Collection of 
Medieval Arabic Documents in the Islamic Museum at the Haram al-Sarlf,” Arabica 
25, no. 3 (1978): 282. 
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has therefore been necessary to investigate alternative sources of infor¬ 
mation, to engage in scholarly detective work, and at times even to risk 
drawing conclusions based on a qualitative analysis of such sources. 


The Ansan shrine at Herat 

The shrine of the eleventh-century traditionist and Sufi patron saint of 
Herat, Khvaja ‘Abdullah Ansarl (d. 1089), located at Gazurgah about 
four and a half kilometres northeast of Herat, was resuscitated in the 
fifteenth century by Temur’s son Shahrukh. Although strictly opposed 
to any form of saint worship on account of his Hanbalite convictions, 
Ansarl ironically became the focus of a veneration cult on the part of 
the Timurids, and his gravesite at Gazurgah, over which a monument 
had not even been erected at the time of his death, was developed 
into a large shrine complex that became the object of visitation and 
pilgrimage. 36 

It is in the context of the transformation of the Timurid polity and 
the quest for legitimation of Timurid rule in Khorasan that Shahrukh’s 
revival of the cult of ‘Abdullah Ansan should be viewed. An uncom¬ 
promising advocate of the Sharl'a and opponent of all “heretical 
innovation,” Ansarl became the perfect symbol of the Timurids’ stated 
return to Islamic principles, and of their opposition to movements that 
posed a threat to the stability of their regime. Ansan’s reputation as 
a traditionist corresponded perfectly to the emphasis on the prophetic 
Traditions that constituted the basis of the Timurid-sponsored revival of 
Sunni Islam. 37 The embodiment of Islamic traditionalism, he continued 
posthumously to exert a moral authority that the Timurids exploited 
to full advantage. 38 

With his longstanding identification with the city and populace of 
Herat, the “respectable” figure of Ansan provided a stark contrast to 
the quasi-shamanistic holy men and pseudo-sayyids who had been 


36 See Subtelny, “Cult of ‘Abdullah Ansarl,” 377-406. 

37 For which see Subtelny and Khalidov, “Curriculum of Islamic Higher Learning,” 
211 IE Contrary to the assertion of May Farhat, I do not suggest in my article, “Cult 
of ‘Abdullah Ansan,” that Shahrukh endorsed Hanbalism—see May Farhat, “Islamic 
Piety and Dynastic Legitimacy: The Case of the Shrine of ‘All b. Musa al-Rida in 
Mashhad (10th— 17th Century)” (PhD diss., Harvard University, 2002), 91. 

38 For this idea see Peter Brown, “Late Antiquity and Islam: Parallels and Contrasts,” 
in Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam, ed. Barbara Daly 
Metcalf (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1984), 35. 
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associated with Temiir. 39 As a Sufi, he was always grouped in the 
popular mind together with such Sunni mystics as Junaid Baghdadi (d. 
910), Bayazld BastamI (d. 874) and Ahmad-ijam, known as Zhinda Pll 
(d. 1141). 40 Moreover, since he had been dead for more than 300 years, 
reviving his cult was politically a far safer venture than seeking support 
from such living religious leaders of uncertain orthodoxy and dangerous 
charismatic appeal as Nfmatullah Vail or Qasim al-Anvar. 41 

By the late thirteenth century, Ansan’s gravesite at Gazurgah had 
probably already developed into one of the “little cities of God,” to use 
the expression favoured by Lisa Golombek, that populated the sacred 
landscape of the Islamic world, and there are records of pilgrimage 
to it during the fourteenth century. 42 But apart from a madrasa erected 
under Ghurid patronage, no major building activity took place there 
until the reign of Shahrukh. 43 The enclosure built by Shahrukh around 
Ansan’s tomb in 829~30/1425-26 was the most significant religious 
structure sponsored by him in Herat. 44 Although no endowment deeds 
have survived from Shahrukh’s time, the shrine is referred to as hav¬ 
ing been well endowed by him. 45 Shahrukh also initiated the Timurid 
practice of visiting the shrine on Thursdays, 46 and it became one of 


39 On these, see Paul, “Scheiche und Herrscher,” 302-5. 

40 See Vasili, Baddyi c al-vaqayi’ 1:316 where they are all called “murshidan-i rah-i tariqat 
va rahbaran-i sabil-i haqiqat .” On Ahmad-ijam, see Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 244. 

41 For whom see Jean Aubin, ed., Materiaux pour la biographie de Shah M’matullah Wall 
Kermani (Tehran: Departement d’lranologie de l’Institut Franco-Iranien; Paris: Librairie 
d’Amerique et d’Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1956), 11-17; and R. M. Savory, “A 
15th Century Safavid Propagandist at Flerat,” in American Oriental Society Middle West 
Branch Semi-Centennial Volume: A Collection of Original Essays, ed. Denis Sinor (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1969), 190-93. 

42 See Golombek, “Cult of Saints,” 419. For pilgrimages to it performed by the 
Chaghatayids and others, see Saif b. Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-HaravT, Tdnkh-ndma- 
i Hardt, ed. Muhammad Zubair al-Siddlqi (Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1944), 
656. 

43 Saif al-HaravT, Tdnkh-nama-i Hardt, 141; and Golombek, Timurid Shrine, 81. 

44 Golombek and Wilber, Timurid Architecture 1:61; and Golombek, Timurid Shrine, 
82-83. For a description of the buildings at the shrine, see Golombek and Wilber, 
Timurid Architecture 1:307-11. The construction of the enclosure around his grave that 
Lisa Golombek refers to as a Aa^fra-compound represented a concession to Ansarl’s 
strict Hanbalite stand against the construction of roofed funerary monuments—see 
Subtelny, “Cult of ‘Abdullah Ansarl,” 387. 

45 See Samarqandl, Matla'-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 1, 305 where it is stated that the 
endowments consisted of amlrik va asbdb. 

46 SaljuqT, Magdrat-i Hardt, 30 (although, according to ‘Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandl, 
he visited it only on the first Thursday of the month—Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa'dain, 
vol. 2, pt. 1, 305). For the practice of associating certain days of the week with the 
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the most important venues for popular sermonizing by the preacher- 
propagandists of the Timurid regime. 47 

Although the shrines of many other Sufi saints and Sunni scholars 
and traditionists were patronized by the Timurids throughout the fif¬ 
teenth century, none was accorded the attention lavished on the Ansarl 
shrine. 48 It is noteworthy that, in his list of the notable landmarks of 
Herat, Babur mentioned the shrine at Gazurgah in the first place when 
he visited in 912/1506. 49 It will be recalled that Sultan-Abu Sa'ld had 
the Juy-i SultanI irrigation canal constructed under the supervision 
of the vazir Qutb al-Dln Ta’us Simnani, in 873/1468-69, to water 
the region of Gazurgah. 50 Even Abu al-Qasim Babur contributed a 
beautifully carved marble headstone (lauh) and stele (mil) to the shrine 
in 859/1454. 51 

During the reign of Sultan-Husain, the Ansarl shrine reached the 
high-point of its development and political significance. 52 To underscore 
his claim to be descended from Abdullah Ansarl in the ninth genera¬ 
tion, Sultan-Husain had a funerary platform built in the courtyard of 
the Gazurgah shrine in 882/1477-78 which housed the tombs of his 
father, uncle, and brothers. 53 Later, other family members—although 


visitation of particular shrines, see F. de Jong, “Cairene ^fwtra-Days: A Contribution 
to the Study of Saint Veneration in Islam,” Die Welt des Islams, n.s., 17, nos. 1—4 
(1976-77): 26-43. 

47 Ansarl had himself been a preacher renowned for the rhymed prose style favoured 
by Sufi shaikhs—see Saljuqi, Mazdrat-i Hardt, 29; and Bo Utas, “The Munajat or Ilahi- 
ndmah of 'Abdu’llah Ansarl,” Manuscripts of the Middle East 3 (1988): 84. During the 
reign of Sultan-Husain, Sayyid Mlrak, the nephew of Amir Jamal al-Dln ‘Ata'ullah 
(d. 1520), a traditionist and professor at Sultan-Husain’s madrasa and the Khalasiyya 
khdnaqdh of Mir ‘Allshir, and a great-nephew of Amir Sayyid Asll al-Dln Abdullah 
al-Husainl, author of the Maqsad al-iqbal, regularly preached there on Thursdays—see 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:616. 

48 Such as those of the Sunni theologian Fakhr al-Dln RazI in Herat, the Sufis 
Ahmad-i Jam at Jam, Farlz al-Dln 'Attar in Nishapur, and Najm al-Dln Kubra in 
Khorazm. For a list of Timurid rnazdr s just in Herat, see Allen, Catalogue, 183—90. For 
Timurid patronage of shrines of individuals connected with ‘Abdullah Ansarl, see 
Subtelny, “Cult of ‘Abdullah Ansarl,” 399. 

49 Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 191a; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 305. 

50 See chap. 4, pp. 126-27 above. 

51 Samarqandl, Matla‘-i sa'dain, vol. 2, pt. 3, 1085; and Golombek, Timurid Shrine, 
84. 

52 See, for example, Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-insha’, 280 where Sultan-Husain 
states that he devoted “particular [attention] to the affairs of the shrine of Abdullah 
Ansarl.” In another document he stated his intention to “increase the prestige and 
popularity” of the shrine—see Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-insha’, 138. 

53 See Golombek, Timurid Shrine, 85. 
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not Sultan-Husain himself—were buried at the shrine, which by that 
time had developed into a prestigious necropolis. 54 A regular visitor 
to the shrine, Sultan-Husain used it as a venue for important political 
pronouncements, such as his promise at the time of his accession to 
rule according to the prescriptions of the Sharfa, and his exemption 
of the artisans of Herat from the payment of taxes for a period of two 
years. 55 Mir ‘Allshir Navari, who became the shrine’s honorary sweeper 
(jdrubkash) when he retired to it in 904/1499, also contributed a number 
of structures to the complex. 56 

The deeds of endowment pertaining to Gazurgah from Sultan- 
Husain’s time do not appear to have survived, but there are numerous 
references in the sources that endowments, consisting of arable lands, 
irrigation canals, mills, and commercial properties, were made to the 
shrine by Sultan-Husain and members of the Timurid military and 
administrative elite. 57 There are also numerous references to Sultan- 
Husain’s exemption of the shrine’s endowments from the payment of 
various kinds of taxes. 58 There can be no doubt that Sultan-Husain 
made endowments to the shrine, because it was he who appointed its 
trustees. Those whom I have been able to identify as holding the post 
of trustee were all prominent members of the religious intelligentsia and 
administrative elite of Herat, but they all belonged to different families, 
so no single family held a monopoly on the trusteeship.’ 9 


54 In 889/1484, Sultan-Husain’s favourite nephew, Muhammad-Sultan Mlrza 
(known as Kichik Mlrza), who was the son of his eldest sister. Aka Beki, was buried in 
a mausoleum (gunbad) built by his father Sultan-Ahmad, who was a great-grandson of 
Temur’s—see Subtelny, “Cult of ‘Abdullah Ansari,” 391. For examples of prominent 
sayyids and religious dignitaries who were buried here during the fifteenth century, see 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:11, 4:13, 4:106, 4:340, 4:342. For the widespread practice 
of burial near a saint’s grave, see Einzmann, Religioses Volksbrauchtum, 300. 

55 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:152, 4:174; Isfizarl, Rauzdt al-janndt 2:372; and 
Subtelny, “Centralizing Reform,” 130—31. 

56 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:239, 4:241—42; Khvandamlr, Makdrim al-akhldq , 
fols. 154a—155b; and Subtelny, “Cult of ‘Abdullah Ansari,” 397. 

57 See, for example, the Mg/inscription dated 905/1500-1501, describing the endow¬ 
ments made to the shrine by Shuja' al-Dln Muhammad Burunduq, the leading Barlas 
amir of Sultan-Husain’s time, in Saljuql, Gazurgah, 26-27. See also Nizami Bakharzl, 
Mansha’ al-insha’, 139. 

58 See, for example, the document exempting the hazira of Sultan-Ahmad Mlrza 
from taxes in “Recueil de documents diplomatiques,” fols. 123b—124b; and Nizami 
Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-insha’, 172-74. See also the long list of taxes that the shrine was 
exempted from in Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-insha’, 139. 

59 Khvaja Shams al-Dln Muhammad al-Marvarld (d. 904/1498), a noble of 
Kerman and former vazir of Sultan-Husain’s, who was the father of Shihab al-Dln 
‘Abdullah al-Marvarld (d. 922/1516), the author of the Timurid collection of chan- 
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Finally, and most significantly for our present discussion, the Ansarl 
shrine appears to have played another unique and important role. As 
the longest-standing and most developed shrine complex in the capital 
region of Flerat, it became a training ground for administrators of other 
shrine complexes. As demonstrated in chapter 4, Qasim b. Yusuf Abu 
NasrI, the author of the agricultural and hydrological manuals, Irshad 
al-zird‘a and Tariq-i qismat-i db-i qulb, was an accountant employed at 
the shrine, and in many ways he epitomized the professionalization of 
its administration. Professional administrators and accountants like him 
would be sent to staff new Timurid shrine development projects, such 
as the one at Balkh, to be discussed below. 60 


The Alid shrine at Mashhad 

The 'Alid shrine at Mashhad was also heavily patronized by the 
Timurids. Originally located in the village of Sanabad in the district 
of Tus, the shrine at the burial place of the eighth Shi'itc imam, 'All 
Riza, experienced growth in the thirteenth century thanks to Ilkhanid 
patronage and pilgrimage to it. 61 But it was in the early fifteenth century, 
under Timurid patronage, that it developed into one of the largest cities 
in Khorasan, mainly at the expense of Tus-Nishapur. 62 Reverence for 
the family of the Prophet, or ahl al-bait, which included ‘All and his 


eery documents entitled Sharaf-nama, simultaneously held the posts of mutavalli and 
shaikh of the shrine—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-sivar 4:329; and Khvandamlr, Dastur 
al-vuzara’, 395-96. He was succeeded by Amir Kamal al-Dln Husain Gazurgahl, 
who was a descendant on his mother’s side of a sayyid family from Nishapur—see 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:325; Babur, Babur-nama, fols. 176a—b; and Babur, Babur- 
nama, trans. Beveridge, 280-81. He appears to have been replaced by Shihab al-Dln 
‘Abdullah MihnaT, a descendant of the eleventh-century Sufi shaikh, Abu SaTd b. 
Abl al-Khair, who was appointed to the post of shaikh and sajjada-nishin of the shrine 
and the khanaqah —see Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-insha’, 133-37; and Khvandamlr, 
Habib al-siyar 4:325. Another trustee of the shrine was Sayyid Nur al-Dln Muhammad 
KazimI, who was also appointed shaikh and sajjada-nishin of the khanaqah —see Nizami 
Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-insha’, 137-39. I have not been able to identify him. Perhaps he 
is the Sayyid KazimI who entered Sultan-Husain’s service at the start of his reign 
and was later sent to the Deccan as an emissary of the famous merchant Mahmud 
Gavan—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:334. 

60 See Subtelny, “Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual,” 194. 

61 For the early history of the shrine, see Leisten, Architekturfiir Tote, 257-58. According 
to Qazvlnl, by the early fourteenth century, Sanabad (Nuqan) had already become a 
small town—see Qazvlnl, Nuzhat al-qtdiib, 185; and Le Strange, Geographical Part of the 
Nuzhat-al-Qulub, 149. 

62 Krawulsky, Horasan 1:96, 2:62; The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Mashhad” 
(by M. Streck), 714; and Barthold, Historical Geography, 105-8. 
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descendants, was not restricted to Shi ites but was in fact an important 
feature of pre-Safavid Sunni devotion throughout the Islamic world. 63 
Shahrukh’s many pilgrimages to the shrine were duly recorded in the 
official Timurid chronicles, as were his and his wife’s donations of entire 
villages and other agricultural properties to the shrine’s endowments. 64 
Shahrukh himself is not credited with the construction of any buildings 
at the shrine, however, as his attention appears to have been focused on 
the Ansarl shrine at Herat. It was chiefly his wife Gauharshad and their 
son Baysunghur who provided the shrine with its architectural shape 
through their patronage of key buildings at the site, in particular the 
sumptuously decorated congregational mosque and madrasa adjacent 
to the tomb. 65 In her recent dissertation on the topic, May Farhat sug¬ 
gests that the Mashhad shrine had more universal “emotional” appeal 
than did the Ansarl shrine, which she characterizes as responding more 
to the needs of “an intellectual and traditionist Islam.” 66 While this 
subjective distinction may in some respects hold true, the fact that the 
Ansarl shrine was located in the Timurid capital perforce made it the 
symbolic locus of the Timurids’ politico-religious ambitions. 

Again, it was the construction or reconstruction of irrigation works 
that made the development of the shrine region possible. This included 
the construction (or reconstruction) of the Gulistan checkdam {band) 
by Sultan-Abu Sa'ld on a branch of the Kashaf river above Mashhad. 
According to a decree issued by Sultan-Abu Sahd after its completion, all 
the lands watered by the dam were to be purchased from their owners, 
and if they belonged to pious endowments, these were to be decon- 
stituted by means of the legal procedure called istibdal (i.e., exchange) 
and made the property of the royal privy purse {khdssa-i sharifa ). 67 


63 See McChesney, Waqf, 33-34. It may be noted that the shrine of Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya in nearby Tus was also patronized by Sultan-Husain—see the diploma 
of appointment for the shaikh and sajjada-nishin of the shrine, in Nizami Bakharzl, 
Mansha’al-insha’, 140. 

64 The most significant such pilgrimage visit appears to have been in 814/1412, 
exactly one year after Shahrukh’s proclamation of the abrogation of the torn —see 
Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 3:584; and Samarqandl, Matla-i sa‘dain, vol. 2, pt. 1, 214. 
See also Krawulsky, Horasan 1:95, 1:99, 2:61-62. 

65 For Timurid architectural patronage of the shrine, see Golombek and Wilber, 
Timurid Architecture 1:328-36, nos. 90-95; O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 119-30, 167-77, 
179-87, 227-37; and Farhat, “Islamic Piety and Dynastic Legitimacy,” 82-113. 

66 See Farhat, “Islamic Piety and Dynastic Legitimacy,” 94. 

67 See “Recueil de documents diplomatiques,” fol. 34b-35a; and Nava’i ,Asnad, 313. 
For a translation of the edict, see app. 3. 
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Mashhad itself was provisioned with water thanks to the construction 
of a canal from the distant Gul (or Gllas) spring on the initiative of 
Mir ‘Allshlr. Daulatshah regarded this as the most outstanding of Mir 
‘Allshir’s numerous philanthropic activities in Khorasan, and it appar¬ 
ently included a dam at nearby Turuq. 68 

While prominent members of the Timurid elite are known to have 
been involved in the administration of the shrine, it was not dominated 
by any particular family. 69 The shrine’s administrators, however, must 
have represented a powerful corporate group, for it was to them that 
Husain Kashifl dedicated his Futuvvat-nama-i sultani, a work on ethical 
codes of behaviour. 70 Their involvement in agriculture and agricultural 
management is attested by the fact that one of the best extant manu¬ 
scripts of the Timurid agricultural manual Irshad al-zird‘a was copied 
by an administrator ( khadim ) of the shrine. 71 The foundation laid by the 
Timurids was subsequently built upon by the Safavids, who added to 
the shrine’s endowment base and turned it into a Shiite alternative to 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. 72 Even in modern times, the shrine at Mashhad 
continues to function as an “agro-business,” representing one of the 
most extensive, if not the most extensive, landholdings of this type in the 
world. Its main investments are still in agriculture, but since the revival 
of vaqfin post-revolutionary Iran, its endowments have been managed 
like a large capitalist enterprise (“une grande entreprise capitaliste”), to 
cite Bernard Hourcade, a situation reminiscent of Timurid times. 73 


68 Daulatshah, Taddrat al-shu’ara’, 506; O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 301-2; Golombek 
and Wilber, Timurid Architecture 1:332, no. 91B; and Clevenger, “Dams in Horasan,” 
393—94. For the spring, which had earlier provisioned the neighbouring town of Tus 
with water, see Sayyid Muhammad Kazim-Imam, Mashhad-i Tus: Yak fast az tdnkh va 
jughrafiya-yi tarikhi-i Khurasan (Tehran, 1348/1970), 148-49. For ‘Allshir’s other patron¬ 
age activities relating to the shrine, see Khvandamlr, Makdrim al-akhldq, fol. 146a; and 
O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 313—14. 

69 At one point toward the end of the fifteenth century, Mir ‘Allshir’s first cousin Amir 
Haidar b. Amir Sayyid Aqa, who had been a member of Sultan-Husain’s household 
establishment as an ichki, was in charge of the administration—see Khvandamlr, Habib 
al-siyar 4:243 (although for khan read khdt). 

70 See Husain [b. ‘All] Sabzavan Va‘iz Kashifl, Futuvvat-nama-i sultani, ed. Muhammad 
Ja'far Mahjub (Tehran, 1350/1971), 4. 

71 In 1182/1768, by a certain Mir Husain b. Riza Husainl. This manuscript copy 
was the basis for Mushln’s edition—see Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira'a, iii. 

72 For the Safavid endowments to the shrine, see ‘Utaridl, Tarikh-i Astan-i Quds 2:553ff 
It is noteworthy that Shah ‘Abbas reconstructed the above-mentioned canal built by Mir 
‘Allshlr and conveyed it to vaqfior the shrine—see Qudratullah RaushanI, “Vaqfnama-i 
ab-i khiyaban-i Mashhad,” Farhang-i Iran-zamin 28 (1369/1990): 320-25. 

73 See Hourcade, “Vaqf et modernite,” 121, 135. 
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A New Timurid Development Project: The Alid Shrine at Balkh 


Miraculous rediscovery or pious fraud? 

A striking example of a new Timurid development project centred 
on an endowed shrine complex was the ‘Alid shrine at Balkh, begun 
immediately after it miraculously came to light in 885/1480—81, only 
a decade after Sultan-Husain took over in Khorasan. 74 The purported 
tomb of ‘All b. Abl Talib, the cousin and son-in law of the Prophet 
Muhammad, fourth Orthodox caliph, and first Shi'ite imam, located a 
few kilometres east of Balkh in the village of Khvaja Khairan (today 
known as Mazar-i Sharif), served as a pretext for the hydrological 
development and agricultural expansion of the Balkh region. 75 The 
Balkh region had since ancient times been an extremely fertile and 
productive one, but it had fallen into neglect as a result of the Mongol 
invasions. 76 This new re/development project, which was initiated by 
Sultan-Husain with the active participation of prominent members 
of the Timurid elite, was probably necessitated by the fact that the 
agricultural expansion of the Herat oasis had reached its limits, since 
the irrigation network from the Harirud river could not be extended 
any further. 77 

It appears that this was not the first time that a tomb had been 
discovered at the Khvaja Khairan site. According to the Andalusian 
traveller Abu Hamid al-Gharnati (d. 1169—70), an ‘Alid shrine already 
existed there in the twelfth century, having been “rediscovered” in 


74 For the fullest account of the discovery, see ‘Abd al-Ghafur Lari, Tankhcha-i 
Mazar-i Sharif, ed. Mayil Haravl (Kabul, 1349/1970), 24ff See also Isfizarl, Rauzat 
al-jannat 1:160-61; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:171-74. For a translation of the 
passage in Habib al-siyar, see McChesney, Waqf, 31-32; and W. M. Thackston, comp, 
and trans., A Century of Princes: Sources on Timurid History and Art (Cambridge, MA: Agha 
Khan Program for Islamic Architecture at Harvard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1989), 213-15. 

75 The title khvaja, which was associated with privileged social groups who traced their 
descent to an Arab tribe or to the Prophet Muhammad, is extremely widespread as a 
component in place names in Central Asia, especially those located in agriculturally 
developed regions and on important irrigation systems. See R. Ia. Rassudova, “Termin 
khodzha v toponimii Srednei Azii,” in Onoinastika Srednei Azii, ed. V A. Nikonov and 
A. M. Reshetov (Moscow: Nauka, 1978), 116, 120. 

76 See Barthold, Historical Geography, 11 If 

77 For an estimate of the size of the Herat oasis (ca. 30—40 sq km), see Vavilov and 
Bukinich, femkdel’cheskii Afganistan, 146, 149. 
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530/1135-36 during the reign of the Seljuq ruler Sanjar (1097- 1 157). 78 
Corroborating evidence is provided by ‘All al-HarawI in his pilgrim¬ 
age guide, who mentions the existence of the tomb of ‘All in the 
town (which he refers to simply as al-Khair), although he expresses 
doubts about its authenticity. 79 ‘Abd al-Ghafur Lari (d. 912/1506), the 
Timurid historian of the shrine, states that Sultan Sanjar replaced the 
tombstone that had been uncovered at the site with a new one, and he 
had the date of the rediscovery inscribed on it. 80 The twelfth-century 
dating of the tombstone has been confirmed by modern art historians 
on the basis of an epigraphical analysis of its inscription. 81 Moreover, 
all contemporary and later accounts credit Sultan Sanjar with being 
the first to endow the shrine and to develop the surrounding region 
through his governor at Balkh, ‘Imad al-Dln Qumaj. 82 

It would thus be neither fair nor accurate to label the Timurid 
“rediscovery” a pious fraud, since the site had already been regarded 
as sacred well before the Timurids. 83 Moreover, although no Buddhist 
or other sanctuary has ever been identified as having been located 
here in pre-Islamic times, the possibility cannot be discounted, given 
the historically-attested practice of razing non-Muslim sites not just 
to make way for Islamic ones but also to transform and refocus the 
sanctity associated with the space within the new Islamic framework. 84 


78 See Gabriel Ferrand, ed., “Le Tuhfat al-albdb de Abu Hamid al-AndalusI al- 
Garnatl, edite d’apres les mss. 2167, 2168, 2170 de la Bibliotheque nationale et le 
ms. d’Alger,” Journal asiatique 207 (July-September 1925): 145-48; Lari, Tankhcha, 26; 
and McChesney, Waqf 27-28. 

79 Meri, Lonely Wayfarer’s Guide, 198 (the reference to the Tulfat al-albdb in the accom¬ 
panying note is incorrect). See Ferrand, “Le Tulifat al-albdb 145; and McChesney, 
Waqf, 28-29. 

80 Lari, Tankhcha , 28-29. 

81 See Lisa Golombek, “Mazar-i Sharif—A Case of Mistaken Identity?” in Studies 
in Memory of Gaston Wiet, ed. Myriam Rosen-Ayalon (Jerusalem: Institute of Asian and 
African Studies, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1977), 343, plate 17. 

82 See Lari, Tankhcha, 28. For ‘Imad al-Dln Qumaj, see C. E. Bosworth, “The Political 
and Dynastic History of the Iranian World (A.D. 1000-1217),” in The Cambridge History 
of Iran, vol. 5, The Saljuq and Mongol Periods, ed. J. A. Boyle (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1968), 153. It is interesting to note that this was not the only ‘Alid 
shrine that was discovered and developed under the Seljuqs. Another was found in 
Aleppo under the Seljuq governor, Aq Sunqur (r. 1123), as a result of a holy man’s 
dream vision of ‘All—see Meri, Cult of Saints, 183-84. The latter account is highly 
reminiscent of Gharnatfs. 

83 Bartol’d called it “one of the crudest frauds in the Muslim cult of saints.” See 
Bartol’d, Mir Ali-Shir, 235. 

84 See Warwick Ball, Archaeological Gazetteer of Afghanistan/Catalogue des sites archeologiques 
d’Afghanistan, 2 vols. (Paris: Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1982), 1:181, no. 716. 
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Josef Men’s observation concerning the construction of sacred space, 
which was based on Mircea Eliade’s ideas that some of the most 
ancient holy sites in the Near East were never “invented” but rather 
“rediscovered,” is applicable to the case of this Timurid shrine. 85 In 
Eliade’s view, sacred places are never “chosen” by man; rather, they 
reveal themselves to him at particular points in history, and he merely 
“rediscovers” them. 86 This notion is supported by the language of the 
Timurid sources, which consistently refer to the shrine’s “manifestation” 
(pihur), and to the shrine itself as the “locus of manifestation” (mag/iar), 
rather than to its “discovery” by any particular individual. 87 

Moreover, as attested in accounts from the tenth century onward, 
the process of rediscovery, particularly in the case of tombs of the ahl 
al-bait, followed a typical pattern that involved an individual experi¬ 
encing a dream vision of the Prophet Muhammad, ‘All, or a mythical 
figure like Khidr, who informed him about the location of the tomb, 
which he then communicated to the local authorities. 88 The account 
of the Timurid rediscovery offers a sophisticated variant of the dream 
motif that would have appealed to the Timurids intellectually, since 
the person who provided the information about the location of the 
tomb was himself a Sufi who claimed descent from the ninth-century 
Persian mystic and visionary Bayazld Bastaml. 89 

One would think that the addition of yet another site to an already 
long list of locations where 'All was allegedly buried would have 
presented a problem, but in fact ‘All was not the only Islamic sacred 
figure with multiple burial places throughout the Middle East; more¬ 
over, doubts regarding his actual place of burial had never really been 


On the latter point, see Meri, Cult of Saints, 30-31. For the foundation of Allshir Nava’l’s 
Ikhlasiyya complex on the former site of a Nestorian Christian church and monastery 
in Herat, see Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 43. 

85 See Meri, Cult of Saints, 43-44. For examples of the “rediscovery” of the burial 
places of important religious figures in Palestine, such as the grave of Joseph in Hebron, 
see Elad, “Pilgrims and Pilgrimage,” 33—34. 

86 Mircea Eliade, Le sacre et le profane ([Paris]: Gallimard, 1965), 31. Compare Peter 
Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1982), 91. 

87 See, for example, Ferrand, “Le Tuhfat al-albab,” 145; Lari, Tdrikhcha, 25; IsfizarT, 
Rauzdt al-jamdt 1:160-61; and Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:171 (where the account is 
entitled fikr-i zuhiir-i mazdn bihisht-nishan keh mansub ast bi-hazrat-i Shah-i marddn (Account 
of the manifestation of the paradisal tomb attributed to His Excellency, the King of 
men, i.e., ‘Alt). 

88 See Meri, Cult of Saints, 181-85; and Leisten, Architektur fur Tote, 51-53. 

89 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:172. 
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dispelled among the Sunnite population. 90 More importantly, however, 
the rapidity with which the Timurid authorities and the religious elite 
of Herat moved to confirm the tomb’s authenticity helped to secure its 
acceptance by the masses, an all-important prerequisite for its canoniza¬ 
tion in the popular imagination. 91 The collusion between the political 
and religious authorities in the episode of the tomb’s rediscovery set 
the pattern for subsequent state-shrine relations. 92 A crucial role in 
bringing the rediscovery to light was played by Sultan-Husain’s brother 
Bayqara Mlrza, who was governor of Balkh at the time, and who acted 
on information provided by a certain Shams al-Dln Muhammad, an 
alleged descendant of Bayazld BastamI, concerning the whereabouts of 
the tomb, based on a chronicle dating from Sultan Sanjar’s time that 
may well have been Gharnati’s Tuhfat al-albab. 93 It was Bayqara who 
convened the religious elite and notables of Balkh in whose presence 
the tombstone was excavated, and he immediately informed his brother 
in Herat, who visited the site accompanied by his chief amirs. 94 c Abd 
al-Rahman JamI (d. 1492), the prominent Naqshbandl Sufi of Herat, 
composed a poem about the tomb’s miraculous “manifestation,” and his 


90 Although ‘All is generally believed by Shi'ites to have been buried at Najaf in 
Iraq, the location of his grave was kept secret at the time of his death; hence, it 
always remained something of a mystery. See The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. 
‘“All b. Abl Talib” (by L. Veccia Vaglieri), 385; and Moojan Momen, An Introduction 
to Shi‘i Islam: The History and Doctrines of Twelver Shiism (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1985), 26. For Ibn Taimiyya’s responsum to the question where the grave of 'All 
was “truly and actually located,” see Memon, Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle, 66. For the phe¬ 
nomenon of multiple burial sites of important Islamic and Jewish saints and prophets 
in the Near East, see Meri, Cult of Saints, 177-78 (for shrines of al-Kliadir/Kliidr), 
191 (for the burial place of the head of 'Airs son, Husain), 224—27 (for Elijah). For 
the phenomenon in Central Asia, see J. Paul, “The Histories of Samarqand,” Studia 
Iranica 22, no. 1 (1993): 80. 

91 On this point, see Meri, Cult of Saints, 163. 

92 Admirably documented in McChesney, Waqf. 

93 See Lari, Tdnkhcha, 24—25; IsfizarT, Raugdt al-janndt 1:160—61; and Khvandamlr, 
Habib al-sivar 4:171-72. Shams al-Dln Muhammad cannot be identified from the sources. 
The Shaikh RazI al-Dln Ahmad, in whose library the book was found according to 
one of the versions of the story, might be identified with RazI al-Dln Ahmad (d. 1366), 
the well-known shaikh of Jam, who had been a trustee of the shrine of Ahmad-ijam. 
The whole story is by no means clear or consistent, and it was further embellished in 
the popular history of the shrine by Hafiz Nur Muhammad, Tdrikh-i Magar-i Shanf 
vaqi‘-i Balkh (Kabul, 1325/1946), 30. Khvandamlr concludes his account of the entire 
episode with the words “Only God knows the truth of these matters”—Khvandamlr, 
Habib al-siyar 4:174. 

94 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:172. 
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disciple ‘Abel al-Ghaftir Lan wrote a brief histoiy of the entire episode. 95 
A descendant of Temur’s spiritual mentor, Sayyid Baraka, was appointed 
as the naqib of the shrine, and the descendant of Bayazld BastamI, who 
figured in the tomb’s rediscovery, was appointed shaikh. 96 

The Timurid authorities claimed exclusive right to the rediscovery, 
as demonstrated by the ruthlessness with which they suppressed a 
number of subsequent “copycat” discoveries. When a popular faction 
claimed to have discovered yet another ‘Alid burial site, this time near 
the Ansan shrine at Gazurgah, the rival claimants, who had managed 
to garner considerable support among the radical fringe elements of 
the city and to enrich themselves through donations made by people 
seeking miraculous cures, were arrested, flogged, and imprisoned on 
Sultan-Husain’s orders by the muhtasib of Herat, Kama! al-Dln Shaikh- 
Husain. 97 The message conveyed by this incident was that there was 
room for only one ‘Alid shrine, and that it had to be under the control 
of Timurid state and religious authorities. 


Promotion as an alternative pilgrimage destination 

The rediscovery of the burial place of ‘All, who in the eastern Sunni 
Islamic world was regarded as a charismatic figure, exerted a powerful 
attraction for the popular imagination, and people began to visit the 
tomb site in large numbers. 98 With pilgrims came votive offerings, and 


95 See Nur al-Dln ‘Abd al-Rahman JamI, “Zuhur-i rauza-i mutabarraka-i Hazrat 
‘All,” MS, St. Petersburg Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Russian Academy 
of Sciences, B 2984, fols. 178b- 179b. For a description of the manuscript, which dates 
from the mid nineteenth century, see O. F. Akimushkin et ah, Persidskie i tadzhikskie rukopisi 
Instituta narodov Azii AN SSSR: Kratkii aljavitnyi katalog, 2 pts. (Moscow: Nauka, 1964), no. 
2910. The poem, which is a qasida, is reproduced in Nur Muhammad, Tdnkh, 32-33. 
Although some scholars have expressed reservations about JamT’s authorship, I see no 
reason to doubt its authenticity. In fact, his qasida may have served as a model for such 
later works as the anonymous poem about the places of visitation in Ghazna, for which 
see Szuppe, “Une description des lieux de pelerinage,” 1167-88. For the reference to 
Lari’s histoiy, see n. 74 above. 

96 Khvandamlr, Habib al-sivar 4:172. For the diploma of appointment of Taj al-Dln 
Husain Andikhvudi, Sayyid Baraka’s descendant, see “Recueil de documents diplo- 
matiques,” fols. 157a-158a. 

97 The site was apparently located on a platform (takht) near the funerary enclosure 
(hagera) of Shams al-Dln Sangtarash. The instigator of the claim was a carter from Herat, 
whose supporters are referred to as qalandars, (i.e., wandering dervishes) and tabarrais 
(i.e., Shiite propagandists)—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:173—74; and McChesney, 
Waqf, 35-36 (note, however, that the rival sites were in the Herat region). 

98 Lari, Tankhcha, 32-33. 
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Khvandamir reports that the shrine’s annual income from these alone 
totalled approximately 1 million dinars This may be compared with 
the annual income of the shrine of Shaikh Luqman Paranda in Herat, 
which was only about 150,000 kapaki dinars .' 00 Immediately after the 
tomb’s “rediscovery,” Sultan-Husain constructed a domed mausoleum 
(qubba) over it and started the commercial development of the village 
of Khvaja Khairan, constructing a bazaar, shops, and a bath, thus 
beginning its transformation from a sleepy village into a major shrine 
town and pilgrimage destination. 101 

All of Sultan-Husain’s actions point to an attempt on his part to 
promote the shrine as an alternative to the pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
was the first to make visitation to the shrine in a way that emulated 
the hap pilgrimage rites of sanctification (; ihrdrn) and circumambula- 
tion ( tavdf) of the tomb, and in a formal edict issued by his chancery, 
he referred to the shrine as “that qibla of good fortune of all peoples 
and that Kaba of the hopes of Arabs and non-Arabs alike.” 102 Some 
Timurid authors, such as Mu‘in al-Dln Isfizarl, even implied that those 
who went on the pilgrimage to Mecca were mistaken in choosing the 
Ka ba as their destination, since the ‘Alid shrine was the true object 
of pilgrimage. 103 In making this point, Isfizarl played on a well-known 
verse by the Persian mystical poet Jalal al-Dln Rumi, in which he 
substituted the word maqsud (pilgrimage site or destination) for Rumi’s 
original reference to the divine Beloved (ma‘shuq): m 

O you people who have set out on the hop, where are you going? Where 

are you going? 

Your destination ( maqsud) is right here! Come! Come! 105 


99 Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:173. 100 kapaki tumam equalled 1 million dinars. 

100 See Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:323. 

101 Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:172. 

102 See Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-inshd] 279. See also Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 
4:172-73 who refers to it as “that threshold of the Ka'ba” (an ‘ataba-i Kaba). 

103 For a parallel phenomenon in medieval Judaism, see Meri, Cult of Saints, 223, 
237 (where he notes that performing pilgrimage to Ezekiel’s tomb in Babylonia was 
regarded by Iraqi Jews as “the Jewish equivalent to the hajj”). 

104 In the pilgrimage guides, the term maqsud referred to a shrine that was much 
frequented—see Meri, Cult of Saints, 178. 

105 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 1:161; also cited by Lari, Taiikhcha, 25. For the verse, see 
Jalal al-Dln Rumi, Kulliydt-i Shams yd Divan-i kabir, ed. Bade al-Zaman Furuzanfar, 10 
vols. in 9 (repr. ed., Tehran, 1363/1984), 2: no. 648, line 1. 
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Sultan-Husain’s motives for promoting pilgrimage to the shrine and for 
his patronage of it were not in the first instance ideological, as would 
be the case later on under the Safavids, who promoted Mashhad as 
an alternative pilgrimage destination for Shfites living in the eastern 
Islamic world; rather, his motives were purely pragmatic, designed to 
keep endowment revenues in Khorasan. This is vividly illustrated by 
Sultan-Husain’s response to a complaint by the agent (vakil) entrusted 
with collecting the income from the pious endowments in Khorasan 
for the Haramain (i.e., the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina), a large 
number of which were located in the region of Andikhud. 106 Sultan- 
Husain had a legal opinion ( fatva) written to the effect that the Haramain 
were not entided to the income because it was already being used to 
support the many sayyids who had come from the Holy Cities and were 
living in Khorasan. 107 This was a well-reasoned excuse for not sending 
what apparently constituted a “considerable sum of money” annually 
to Arabia from Khorasan, which would have represented a substantial 
financial loss to the region. 108 


Hydrological and agricultural development of the Hazhdah Nahr region 

It is no coincidence that the twelfth-century ‘Alid shrine should have 
been revived by Sultan-Husain, whose role in the agricultural develop¬ 
ment of Khorasan was compared in the sources to that of the last Seljuq 
ruler of Khorasan, Sultan Sanjar, who apparently first developed the 
site. The core of the Balkh development project was the construction 
of the Nahr-i Shahl (Royal canal) from the Balkh river (Balkhab) in 
order to provide water to the shrine and its immediate vicinity. This 
was in fact an old canal that had fallen into disuse and that was now 
redug. Significantly, it was part of the Hazhdah Nahr (Eighteen canals) 
irrigation network that fanned out from the Balkh river to irrigate the 


106 For the practice of endowing properties for the benefit of the Haramain in 
medieval Islam, see Lev, Charity , 76-81. 

107 Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha’alrinsha’, 83; and “Recueil de documents diplomatiques,” 
fol. 74b. This was clearly a reference to the descendants of Sayyid Baraka, Temur’s 
spiritual adviser, who had himself been in charge of collecting the revenues from the 
pious endowments of Khorasan that were destined for the Haramain, because most 
of the Andikhud region had been granted to him as a vaqf by the Timurids—see 
Krawulsky, Horasan 2:54; Isfizarl, Rauiat al-janndt 1:171; and Khvandamlr, Habib al- 
siyar 3:415-16. 

108 Isfizarl, Rauiat al-jannat 1:171. 
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Map 3. The Balkh Region and Hazhdah Nahr System. 
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province of Balkh. 109 The canal’s location close to the shrine and its 
construction under royal patronage are reminiscent of the Juy-i Sultan! 
canal, which had been constructed in the vicinity of the Ansan shrine 
at Gazurgah by Sultan-Abu Satd’s vazxr in order to make possible the 
agricultural development of the area to the north of Herat. While the 
adjectives sultdm and shdhi occur frequently in connection with canals 
and other hydraulic structures constructed on royal initiative, the name 
of the Nahr-i Shall! may also have contained an allusion to the epithet 
shdh-i mardan (i.e., King of men), often applied to ‘All in Persian, which 
would have been in keeping with the penchant in Timurid literary 
culture for employing punning techniques. 110 

Although it is uncertain how many canals were involved, it appears 
that redevelopment of existing canals on the Hazhdah Nahr system was 
a characteristic feature of the Balkh development project. A comparison 
of the description of the Balkh region in Hafiz-i Abru’s geographical 
history, composed in the first half of the fifteenth century, with the 
description of the Hazhdah Nahr system in the early eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury historical work Tdnkh-i Rdqimi, indicates that redevelopment of 
the Hazhdah Nahr system did not begin before the second half of 
the fifteenth century. 111 The Faizabad canal, formerly an ancient canal 
named Mardkash, was redug by DarvIsh-‘All Kokaltash, who, like his 
brother Mir ‘Allshir, was a member of Sultan-Husain’s household 
establishment. 112 In exchange for handing over to the state one-third 
share in two other canals (the Buralik and Kalba canals) he owned 


109 For the canal, see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:172; and McChesney, Waqf, 
40—41. According to a decree issued in 1079/1668-69 by the ruler of Balkh, Subhan 
Quli Khan, Sultan-Husain redeveloped the canal, which had fallen into ruin since 
the time of Sultan Sanjar, and re-established its endowments—see McChesney, Waqf, 
140-41. For the Flazhdah Nahr irrigation system according to later sources, see M. 
A. Salakhetdinova, “K istoricheskoi toponimike Balkhskoi oblasti,” Palestinskii sbornik, 
vyp. 21 (84) (1970): 223-26 (based on the Tankh-i RaqimT by Sharaf al-Dln A'lam); and 
McChesney, Waqf 22-26. For the modern period, see Adamec, Gazetteer of Afghanistan 
4:249-64. It is difficult to identify the Timurid-era canals positively, and map 3 of 
Balkh and the Hazhdah Nahr system contains only the names of those mentioned in 
the Timurid sources discussed here and in app. 5. 

110 In this case, the equivoque (; ~ham ). For Timurid literary taste, see Maria Eva 
Subtelny, “A Taste for the Intricate: The Persian Poetry of the Late Timurid Period,” 
feitschrifl' der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 136, no. 1 (1986): 71-72. See also 
McChesney, Waqf, 41. 

111 See Krawulsky, Hordsdn 1:64—74, 2:50—53; and Salakhetdinova, “K istoricheskoi 
toponimike,” 223—28. 

112 The ancient name Mardkash (or Mardakash) refers to the technical irrigation 
term marda, for which see Qasim b. Yusuf, Tariq-i qismat-i ab, 21, 27, 29. 
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on the Hazhdah Nahr system, DarvIsh- c All was granted ownership of 
two-thirds share in the Faizabad canal. It was apparently the custom 
in the Balkh region that when an individual re/dug an irrigation canal, 
four-sixths (i.e., two-thirds) of it became the property of the state ( dwan ), 
and two-sixths (i.e., one-third) became his private property (milk). Since 
the canal was considered to be his private property after the exchange, 
DarvIsh- c All was able to convey it to vaqf for a travellers’ hostel and 
other buildings he was planning to construct in the vicinity of the 
shrine for use by pilgrims. 113 

The Balkh development project was an unqualified success. As a 
result of the reconstruction of the irrigation network, more arable land 
was made available, and agricultural revenues increased. According 
to the historian Khvandamlr, because of the tremendous amount of 
agricultural development {kasrat-i imarat va zira'at), the region started 
to resemble Egypt, a land traditionally regarded as a breadbasket in 
the medieval Middle East. 114 This is corroborated by the author of the 
£'ubdat al-dsdr, who was a native of Balkh and who stated that, before 
the Uzbek conquest of the region, the Balkh oasis was highly developed 
and agriculturally productive. 115 


Administration of the shrine complex: The Ansans 

Sultan-Husain closely supervised the construction of the Shahl canal 
and the agricultural development of the shrine region. He appointed 
Pahlavan Darvlsh-Muhammad, a distinguished servitor ( khadim) of the 
court and younger brother of the famous Timurid wrestler Pahlavan 
Muhammad-i Abu Satd (d. 899/1493-94), as superintendent (darugha) 
of the Shahl canal, with the mandate to expend “unlimited efforts” on 
the agricultural development ( imarat va zird'ai) of the region. 116 Qivam 


113 For the decree, see Roemer, Staatsschreiben, 79-82, 164—65. This was actually a 
double operation of privatization for the purpose of conveyance to vaqf, followed by 
tax exemption. 

114 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:173. 

115 See 'Abdullah b. Muhammad, fubdat al-asar, fol. 465a. 

116 For Pahlavan Darvlsh-Muhammad, see Alisher Navoii, Mazholisun nafois, 163; and 
Alisher Navoi, Sochineniia 9:119 (“Sobranie izbrannykh’j. For Pahlavan Muhammad- 
i Abu Sa'ld, see Alisher Navoii, Mazholisun nafois, 136; Allshir Nava’i, Majalis al- 
nafa’is, 89—91; and Alisher Navoi, Sochineniia 9:215-16 (“Zhizneopisanie Pakhlavana 
Mukhammada”). For his diploma of appointment, preserved in Khvandamlrs Nama-i 
naml, see Gottfried Flerrmann, “Das historische Gehalt des Nama-ye nami von Handamlr” 
(PhD diss., Georg-August-Universitat zu Gottingen, 1968), 1:71, 2:23-25. The term 
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al-Dln Abu al-Qasim, an administrator from the central finance office 
(divan), who belonged to an old bureaucratic family, was appointed agri¬ 
cultural manager ( sahib-nasaq-i zira'at) and put in charge of all matters 
connected with irrigation ( muhimmat-i karizi). ni 

Sultan-Husain’s general policy appears to have been to appoint 
professional administrators and not his own relatives or favourites to 
manage the shrine. In addition to above-mentioned appointments, he 
sent “reliable functionaries” (' amala-i anuri) from Herat to administer the 
shrine’s endowments ( mauqujat ) and votive offerings ( nuzurdt). lls Nothing 
more is known about these functionaries at the end of the fifteenth 
century However, by the mid seventeenth century, it appears that the 
shrine’s administration was firmly in the hands of a family named 
Ansan, which Robert McChesney surmised may have come out of the 
group of those “reliable functionaries” who had been sent from Herat 
to administer the newly founded shrine in Sultan-Husain’s time. 119 

I would like to develop this hypothesis further and propose that 
“Ansarl” was originally the ascriptive designation for those functionaries 
who had been sent to Balkh from the Ansarl shrine in Herat. As the 
most important Timurid shrine complex in Khorasan during the late 
Timurid period, the Ansan shrine must have functioned as a kind of 
“Harvard Business School” of shrine management in its day, and it 
would have been the obvious source of experienced personnel to staff 
the newly established ‘Alid shrine at Balkh. Hence, the personnel who 
were sent to Balkh from Herat were referred to as “Ansarls.” Over time, 
the hereditary nature of their administrative positions at the ‘Alid shrine 
transformed the professional designation into a family name. Moreover, 
once they constituted a descent group, the Ansaiis asserted their claim 
to be descended from ‘Abdullah Ansarl himself. 120 


ddriigha, which originally denoted a military governor, was often used in the late Timurid 
period for a person fulfilling a supervisory function. 

117 I have not been able to identify him. For his diploma of appointment, see Nizami 
Bakharzl, Mansha’ al-inshd) 278—79. The document contains a reference to the year of 
the Tiger in the animal calendar, which corresponds to 997/1482-83, less than two 
years after the “rediscovery” of the shrine. For a translation, see app. 4. 

118 Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:172. The term ‘dmil (pi. ‘amala) denoted clerks or 
functionaries, especially those connected with financial matters. 

119 See McChesney, Waqf 45. 

120 For the family’s claim, see the decree issued in 1079/1668—69 by Subhan Quli 
Khan, the ruler of Balkh, which states that a certain Mlrza Abu al-Hasan Ansarl, 
who had been sent by Sultan-Husain to administer the shrine, was descended on the 
paternal side from ‘Abdullah Ansarl—McChesney, Waqf, 141; and Nur Muhammad, 
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Such a retrospective claim to descent from a famous Sufi saint is by 
no means unusual in the history of privileged Iranian and Central Asian 
families associated with the trusteeship of shrines, who sought thereby 
to increase their social prestige and bolster their claims to emoluments 
connected with the administration of a particular saint’s shrine. 121 What 
is unusual about the Ansari family’s retrospective genealogical claim is 
that it did not seek to connect itself to the holy person whose shrine 
it administered (i.e., ‘All b. Abl Talib), but rather to a Sufi saint whose 
tomb was located elsewhere! Given that there are no indications in the 
Timurid sources that the functionaries sent to Balkh from Herat were 
in any way related to the eleventh-century Sufi patron saint of Herat, 
this further supports my contention that the origins of the family name 
were connected with the administrators of the Ansari shrine in Herat 
during the late Timurid period. 


Sultan-Husain’s endowments to the shrine 

Although the charter deeds of endowment are not extant, it is possible 
to form an idea of the extent of Sultan-Husain’s endowments to the 
‘Alid shrine at Balkh from the Timurid historical sources. Chief among 
the properties conveyed by Sultan-Husain to vaqf for the shrine was the 
Nahr-i Shahl canal mentioned above, which constituted the core of 
the shrine’s endowments. Sultan-Husain also constructed a number of 
buildings in Khvaja Khairan to accommodate pilgrims to the shrine, 
including a bazaar, shops, and a bath. These too must have been 
conveyed to vaqf for the shrine, as they are mentioned by Khvandamir 
together with Sultan-Husain’s donation of the Nahr-i Shahl canal. 122 

In addition, it appears that Sultan-Husain systematically privatized 
agricultural properties and water shares that belonged to the state in 


Tarikh, 65. Perhaps he is the Qivam al-Dm Abu al-Qasim mentioned above? The 
title mirza, however, is clearly anachronistic, since it could only be borne by members 
of the Timurid royal family. See the doubts expressed about the family’s claims in 
McChesney, Waqf 45, 251-52; and my review of McC'hesney, Waqf in Journal of .Near 
Eastern Studies 55, no. 1 (1996): 49-52. 

121 See, for example, Devin DeWeese, “The Politics of Sacred Lineages in 19th- 
Century Central Asia: Descent Groups Linked to Khwaja Ahmad Yasavi in Shrine 
Documents and Genealogical Charters,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 31, 
no. 4 (1999): 507-30. Compare also the claim of the administrators ( khuddam ) of the 
shrine of Mu'ln al-Dln ChishtI at Ajmer to be descended from him—see Currie, Shrine 
and Cult of Mu'in al-EEn ChishtI, 146-47. 

122 Khvandamir, Habib al-siyar 4:172; and McChesney, Waqf, 39. 
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the Balkh region in order to convey them to vaqf for the shrine. Before 
launching into a detailed discussion of these and of the legal issues 
connected with the privatization of state land, we might speculate about 
Sultan-Husain’s motives for doing so. As already indicated, state land 
was notoriously unproductive, largely because it was poorly managed. 
To cite an instructive example from Sultan-Husain’s time, in a diploma 
of appointment he issued for a deputy charged with increasing the 
productivity of lands belonging to the state and privy purse ( khdlisdt 
va khdssa), the reasons given for the drastic decline in their revenues 
include the fact that properties had fallen into neglect, that irrigation 
canals were on the verge of collapse, that rental agreements had gone 
unascribed, and that funds had been embezzled. 123 By privatizing the 
properties in question and conveying them to vaqf for the ‘Alid shrine, 
Sultan-Husain must have hoped to increase their productivity thanks to 
the kind of professional management that would have been available 
through the administration of the shrine complex. 


Legal Issues: The Privatization of State Land by Sultan-Husain 

Theoretically, a distinction was made in Islamic law between state land 
{khalisa-i sultam or mamlaka-i padshdhl), which belonged to the public 
treasury (bait al-mdl), and land belonging to the royal privy purse (khdssa), 
which was the property of the ruler and his family. 124 The public treasury 
was considered the common property of the Muslim community, held in 
trust by the ruler, who could not buy or sell property belonging to it of 
his own accord. 125 In practice, however, the distinction between public 


123 Isfizarl, Tarassul, fols. 43a-44b (my foliation). Although the document is undated, 
Isfizarl’s collection was compiled ca. 1487-90—see Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Esfezarl” 
(by Maria E. Subtelny), 596. 

124 The terms khalisa-i sultam and mamlaka-i padshahi were used synonymously dur¬ 
ing this period to denote state land, or crown land following British Commonwealth 
usage. See Petrushevskii, femledelie, 235-47; Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty , 330, 
359; Ivanov, Khoziaistvo dzhuibarskikh sheikhov, 32—33; Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 
238-58; Paul, Die politische und soziale Bedeutung, 114, 139; McChesney, “Reconstructing 
Balkh,” 33-38; and Mansoureh Ettehadieh Nezam-Mafi, “The Khalisah of Varamin,” 
International Journal of Middle East Studies 25, no. 1 (1993): 5 (for early modern Iran). For 
the distinction between khdlisa and khdssa, see Minovi and Minorsky, “TusI on Finance,” 
771-77; and Petrushevskii, Jemledelie, 23511, 245fE 

125 For the juridical status of the bait al-mdl, see Aghnides, Islamic Theories of Finance, 
423-24; Schacht, Introduction to Islamic Law, 125; and The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., 
s.v. “Bayt al-mal, i. The Legal Doctrine” (by N. J. Coulson), 1142. 
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and private funds was often blurred, as attested by numerous cases of 
the misappropriation of funds from the public treasury by medieval 
Muslim rulers, including for the purpose of establishing pious endow¬ 
ments. 126 For this reason, endowment deeds drawn up on behalf of the 
ruler frequently contained an explicit statement to the effect that the 
properties that were being conveyed to vaqf were the private property 
of the ruler and had never belonged to the category of state land. 127 
In the .Nasa ih-i Shahrukhi, the Flanafite jurist Jalal al-Dln Muhammad 
al-Qayinl warned Shahrukh about the illegality of misappropriating 
state land, which he explained belonged to the public treasury: 

The sovereign has [under his authority] much ancient state land (. zamin-i 
mamlakat ), that is to say, lands which he does not own and to which, clearly, 
no one has a right except the public treasury (bait al-mal ), and it would be 
fraudulent for him or his military to [appropriate] any of it. 128 

Pious endowments constituted from such properties would thus have 
been regarded as null and void by the more religiously minded, and 
their revenues declared unlawful. 129 

In order to create a pious endowment from lands belonging to the 
state, it was first necessary to privatize them, because vaqf could only 
be constituted from milk, or property that was privately owned. This 
entailed transferring land from one legal category to another, something 


126 See George Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and in 
the West (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1981), 42-43; Ivanov, Khoziaistvo 
dzhuibarskikh sheikhov, 32; Shatzmiller, ‘“Waqf Khavrl’.” 202-3 (for cases from the 
North African context); The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Wakf, iii. In Persia” 
(by Ann K. S. Lambton), 81-86; and most recently, Sabra, “Public Policy or Private 
Charity?” 100ff 

127 By way of example, in the endowment deed of the Qara Qoyunlu ruler Yusuf 
Bahadur Khan b. Jahanshah for the shrine of the Shi'ite imam Ahmad b. Musa in 
Shiraz (charter deed dated 879/1474—75; copy dated 1054/1644), the statement reads, 
“the aforementioned village and gardens...have never belonged to the categoiy of state 
land” ( hargaz dakhil-i hauza-i mamlakat nabuda) —see Vaqf-nama of Yusuf b. Jahanshah, 
MS, Tehran, Kitabkhana-i Majlis-i Shura-yi IslamI, 5138. For a description of the 
document, see Yusuf Ptisaml et al., Fihrist-i Kitabkhana-i Majlis-i Shura-yi Milli, 38 vols. 
to date (Tehran, 1311/1933 ), 15:199-200. 

128 al-Qayinl, Masd’ih-i Shahrukhi, fol. 205a. 

129 One is reminded of Hafiz’s criticism of the perceived unlawfulness of the sources 
of auqaf in his time: 

The jurisprudent ( faqih ) at the madrasa got drunk last night and issued a legal 
opinion ( fatoa ), 

[Which stated] that wine is absolutely forbidden ( haram), but it is better (i.e., more 
lawful) than the revenues of pious endowments. 

—see Hafiz, Divan, no. 44, line 3. 
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that could only be done with the collaboration of the Hanafite judi¬ 
ciary. Even in the case of lands owned by the ruler’s family, it appears 
that it was still advisable to effect this transfer legally because of (a) 
the lack of a clear distinction between state lands and those belonging 
to the privy purse, and (b) the possibility of doubt arising as to the 
lawfulness of a vaqf constituted from properties that had at one time 
belonged to the state. 130 In the interpretation of Central Asian jurists 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, the privatization of state 
lands could be effected legally by means of an arm’s-length transac¬ 
tion that involved a buy-back procedure. 131 The existence of copies of 
two notary documents that outline the procedure in detail and that 
were drawn up in the name of Sultan-Husain is proof positive that 
he privatized properties belonging to the state, with the intention of 
conveying them to vaqf. 

The documents, both dated 901/1496, have been preserved in 
an early sixteenth-century Persian formulary ( shurut) or handbook of 
notary documents entitled al-JavdmV al-Aliyya fi al-vasd’iq aTshar'iyya va 
al-sijilldt al-mariyya (‘All’s compendium on legal documents and authori¬ 
tative endorsements), which was compiled by the Hanafite jurist ‘All 
b. Muhammad-‘All b. ‘All b. Mahmud al-MukhtarT al-Khvarazml al- 
Kubravl, who was active in Bukhara and Tashkent under the Uzbek 
ruler Muhammad ShibanI Khan and his successors. 132 Such formularies 


130 Such lands may originally have been confiscated from their rightful owners after 
military conquests or dynastic changes. 

131 See Aghnides, Islamic Theories of Finance , 180-86 (for references to the juridical 
literature), 435-36. 

132 ‘All al-Khvarazml, al-Javami‘al-Aliyya, fols. 14b—16b. The manuscript is undated, 
but judging from the marginal corrections, it appears to have been checked by the 
author himself—see Semenov et al., Sobranie vostochnykh rukopisei 8:313-17, no. 5872. 
‘All al-Khvarazml was also the author of a notable collection of legal opinions, or 
responsa, entitled Fatava al-Shaibam (or Shaibaniyya )—see Semenov et al., Sobranie vostochnykh 
rukopisei. 8:290ff He moved to Tashkent around 930/1523 where he was attached to 
the court of Nauruz Ahmad (Baraq Khan)—see Devin A. DeWeese, “The Kashf al- 
Huda of Kamal al-Dln Husayn Khoreznu: A Fifteenth-Century Sufi Commentary on 
the QasTdat al-Burdah in Khorezmian Turkic (Text Edition, Translation, and Historical 
Introduction)” (PhD diss., Indiana University, 1985), 69-70. As his nisba indicates, 
he was connected to the Kubraviyya order. He is mentioned as a property owner in 
Nasaf in the vaqfiyya of Mihr-Sultan Khanim, where his name is preceded by such 
honorific titles as ustad al-khavaqui and mu'allim al-salatm (teacher of khans, instructor of 
sultans)—see Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 194. During Muhammad ShibanI 
Khan’s siege of Bukhara in 905/1499-1500, his father Muhammad-‘All Khvarazmi 
was sent as a delegate to surrender the city and request amnesty from the Uzbek 
khan—see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:276. 
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provided lawyers and notaries with templates for drawing up legal 
documents in a variety of situations, such as lease agreements, legal 
guardianships, and marriage contracts, as well as various types of 
endowments ( vaqf ). 133 Given the paucity of original documents from the 
Timurid period, the copies of these notary documents that have been 
preserved in al-Jcwdmi' al-Aliyya are invaluable for our understanding 
of Timurid legal practices. 134 

The documents relating to the buy-back procedure are found in 
the first part of the formulary on “Documents and contracts” ( vasd’iq 
va qabdldt ), in the subsection dealing with “Sales,” under the heading 
“Document for the contract of sale ( vasiqa-i bay') of state land (zannn- 
i mamlaka-i pbdshbhT), which was drawn up by the religious scholars 
(' ulamd') of Khorasan.” 135 They consist of a bill of sale and a bill of 
purchase. Although the legal procedure they represent was not prec¬ 
edent setting, the fact that the documents were regarded as models to 
be used by notaries in Shibanid Uzbek Transoxiana is an indication of 
the prestige of the Muslim judiciary of Timurid Khorasan, as well as 
of the continuity of Hanafite legal traditions. Their value consists in 
the fact that the individual involved in the transactions was the Timurid 
ruler of Khorasan, hence Sultan-Husain’s name was retained, as were 
the original dates of the documents and the purchase price paid. The 
only salient information ‘All al-Khvarazml left out were the names of 
the other parties, which were substituted by the customary formula 
“so-and-so” ( Julan), although their titles were largely left intact. This 
is an extremely valuable aspect of works of fiqh and shurut, since they 
often preserve copies of documents that would otherwise have been 
lost to scholarship. 136 


133 For the development and function of shurut works in the Hanafite legal tradition, 
see Jeanette A. Wakin, ed., The Function of Documents in Islamic Law: The Chapters on 
Sales from Tahawi’s Kitab al-shurut al-kabir (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1972), 12-29. 

134 The documents were first noted in passing by Ol’ga Chekhovich in an article on 
legal formularies and works of fiqh as sources for the study of the economic history of 
Central Asia—see O. D. Chekhovich, “Cherty ekonomicheskoi zhizni Maverannakhra 
v sochineniiakh po fikkhu i shurutu,” in Blizjinii i Srednii Vostok: Tovarno-denezhnye otnosheniia 
pri feodalizme, ed. G. F. Girs and E. A. Davidovich (Moscow: Nauka, 1980), 227-28. 
For the role of works of shurut in preserving transcriptions of original documents or 
citations from them, see also Powers, “Court Case,” 229. 

135 For a translation of these documents, see app. 5. 

136 Another important document preserved in the section on bay‘ relates to the sale 
of lands belonging to the vaqf of the khdnaqah of Tiiman Agha in Samarqand, dated 
887—see 'All al-Khvarazml, al-Javami al-Aliyya, fols. 20b-2lb. Examples of documents 
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The first document, dated 5 Jumada I 901/January 21, 1496, is a 
formal acknowledgement (iqrar) recording the sale of properties belong¬ 
ing to the state ( khalisa) to a third party by an agent ( vakil) acting on 
behalf of Sultan-Husain. 137 The names of the agent and the third party 
were omitted, but judging from his titles, the agent was a high-ranking 
religious official. The sale consisted of several large parcels of land and 
water shares in the Balkh region, including two-thirds of the villages of 
Palaspush, Naubahar, and Vazlrabad, which were watered by canals on 
the Hazhdah Nahr irrigation system, and two-thirds share in the water 
of the Palaspush canal, which branched off from the Balkh canal. The 
purchase price of the properties was 23,000 kapaki dinars. Significantly, 
assurances are provided that Sultan-Husain had the legal right to sell 
these properties on the grounds that property belonging to the state was 
considered to be on a par with the public treasury ( hukm-i bait al-mdl 
darad ), which was under the jurisdiction of the ruling authority. 138 The 
second document, also a formal acknowledgement (iqrar), apparently 
written on the back of the first, was dated 22 Jumada I 901/February 
8, 1496, only seventeen days later. It records the repurchase of the same 
properties by Sultan-Husain’s agent from the same third party to which 


preserved from earlier periods are the deeds of endowment of the Karakhanid ruler 
Tamghach Bughra Qara-Khan Ibrahim for a madrasa and hospital in Samarqand, which 
were included in Ibn Maja’s Muhtt al-Burhdmftal-fiqh al-JVumdni (twelfth-century Bukhara) 
and in the anonymous seventeenth-century Indian collection al-Fatawd al-Alamgtriyya. 
See Mohamed Khadr, “Deux actes de waqf d’un Qarahanide d’Asie centrale,” Journal 
asiatique 255, nos. 3-4 (1967): 312-14; and O. G. Bol’shakov, “Dva vakfa Ibrakhima 
Tamgach-khana v Samarkande,” Strany i narody Vostoka, vyp. 10 (1971): 170-78. 

137 j 7 or jjjg t erm iqyar, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 26; Schacht, Introduction to 
Islamic Law, 151; and Donald E Litde, A Catalogue of the Islamic Documents from al-Haram as- 
Sanf in Jerusalem (Beirut: Orient-Institut der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft; 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1984), 60, 378. 

138 Statements to the same effect are also found in Central Asian documents front 
the Bukharan khanate, which often cite Hanafite juridical works, such as al-Muhlt of 
Ibn Maja and al-Fatawd al-Tatarkhanl, to support the ruler’s right to sell lands belonging 
to the state. See, for example, O. D. Chekhovich, Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii v 
Bukharskom khanstve, vyp. 1, Akty feodal’noi sobstvennosti na gemliu XVII XIX vv. (Tashkent: 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii nauk UzSSR. 1954), 50, line 34: an i alihazratra vildyat-i bay-i bn 
bud shar’an chunkeh arg-i mamlaka hukm-i bait al-mdl dasht; and O. D. Chekhovich, “K 
probleme zemel’noi sobstvennosti v feodal’noi Srednei Azii,” Obshchestvennye nauki v 
Ugbekistane, 1976, no. 11:37-39. In an iqrar dating from the seventeenth century, the 
statement reads, “His Majesty (i.e., the Uzbek khan Abd al-‘AzIz) had the authority 
{pildyat) to sell these properties, as stated in al-Tatimma, al-Mughm, al-Muhlt, and other 
[Hanafite juridical works]”—see Iqrar and Vaqjiyya of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz Khan (Ashtarklianid), 
MS, Tashkent, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences of the Republic 
of Uzbekistan, 507. 
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they had been sold earlier, for the exact same sum of 23,000 kapaki 
dinars. This time, however, the properties are described as belonging to 
the category of private property {haqq-i khdlis va milk-i makhsus ). 139 

Although the purpose of the buy-back procedure is not explicitly 
stated in the documents, it may be assumed that it was in order to 
convey the newly privatized properties to vaqf Several indications point 
to the fact that this was the case and even suggest that the endow¬ 
ments were intended for the ‘Alid shrine at Balkh. To begin with, since 
Sultan-Husain initiated endowment to the shrine and contributed to its 
development, there is a strong likelihood that he continued to add to its 
endowments in the years after its establishment. Secondly, the proper¬ 
ties mentioned in the documents were all located in the vicinity of the 
shrine and constituted part of the Hazhdah Nahr irrigation system 
that he and members of the Timurid elite had redeveloped. Some of 
these properties are listed in an inventory of the shrine’s endowments, 
made in the second half of the seventeenth century, and described as 
having belonged to the shrine “since ancient times.” 140 Moreover, the 
practice of establishing endowments from privatized state properties is 
frequently mentioned in documents issued by Sultan-Husain’s chancery. 
For example, in a royal edict exempting the endowments of the con¬ 
gregational mosque of Ziyaratgah, a village near Herat, from various 
taxes, there is an explicit statement to the effect that the endowments, 
which had been established by Sultan-Husain, had been constituted 
from state lands that had been privatized: 

All of the aforementioned properties, which had belonged to the category 
of ancient state lands ( arazi-i khalisat-i qadima-i sultani), the buying and 
selling of which, in accordance with the [divine] Order that must be 
obeyed, is definitely permitted by the Shari'a, were privatized ( bi-haita-i 
tamalluk dar avurda ) from the public treasury {bait al-mal ) by a valid and 
clearly designated agent {bi-vikalat-i sahih-i sarih) acting on behalf of His 
Royal Highness. After the conditions of the endowment had been drawn 


'39 This phrase is not to be confused with milk-i hurr-i khdlis, a new form of tax-exempt 
private landholding in mid sixteenth-century Transoxiana—see O. D. Chekhovich, 
“Bukharskie pozemel’nye akty XVI XIX w.,” Probletny istochnikovedeniia 4 (1955): 2321E; 
and McChesney, Waqf 16. 

140 See the decree issued in 1079/1668-69 by Subhan Quli Khan, the Tuqay-Timurid 
ruler of Balkh, which specifically mentions the village of Naubahar, in McChesney, 
Waqf, 141; and Nur Muhammad, Tdnkh, 65. See also Salakhetdinova, “K istoricheskoi 
toponimike,” 224. 
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up, and the legal deed of endowment {vaqfiyya-i shar'iyya) was certified, it 
was endorsed by the judiciary of Herat. 141 

Furthermore, the conveyance of state properties that had been priva¬ 
tized by means of the buy-back procedure outlined above was regu¬ 
larly practiced in post-Timurid Transoxiana. 142 An original notarized 
acknowledgement (iqrdr) from seventeenth-century Bukhara, recording 
the sale and subsequent repurchase of state land ( mamlaka-i padshahT) 
by an agent acting on behalf of the Tuqay-Timurid Uzbek ruler 'Abd 
al-'Aziz Khan, is followed by a deed ( vaqfiyya ) registering the convey¬ 
ance of the privatized properties to the endowment of two madrasas 
built by the khan in Bukhara. 143 The wording of the iqrdr closely fol¬ 
lows that of the above-mentioned Timurid documents, and ends with 
the statement, “By means of this lawful transaction of purchase and 
sale (piubaya'd), these properties became the private property (milk) of 
His Majesty.” The iqrdr is followed directly by an endowment deed 
{vaqfiyya), which is even written on the same scroll, thereby indicating 
the close connection between the two transactions of privatization and 
conveyance to vaqf. Ui 

It is interesting to note that this same buy-back procedure was 
described in the mid sixteenth century by the Egyptian Flanafite jurist 
Ibn al-Nujaim in a treatise in which he defended the legality of auqdfi 
constituted from land purchased from the Mamluk public treasury {bait 
al-mdl). As argued by Baber Johansen, Ibn al-Nujaim’s Tuhfat al-mardiyya 
fii al-aradi al-Misriyya, composed in 959/1552, was intended to counter 
the imminent promulgation of the Ottoman qdnun-ndma of 960/1553, 
which ended up converting most of the pious endowments in Mamluk 
Egypt back to state property. 145 The legal “solution” it provided to the 
longstanding problem of rulers and high military officials establishing 


141 See Nizami Bakharzl, Mansha‘ al-insha\ 169—72; and “Recueil de documents 
diplomatiques,” fols. 121 b—123V>. The document is undated. 

142 See O. D. Chekliovich, “Novaia kollektsiia dokumentov po istorii Uzbekistana,” 
Istoricheskie zapiski 36 (1951): 268. 

143 See Iqrdr and Vaqfiyya of ‘Abd al-'AzIz Khan; and Chekliovich, “K probleme 
zemel’noi sobstvennosti,” 41. 

144 The iqrdr is dated 1080/1670. Although the vaqfiyya is undated, the confirmatory 
ruling following it is dated 1081/1670-71. 

145 See Johansen, Islamic Law on Land Tax, 86-88. 
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pious endowments from state lands in Mamluk Egypt was, however, the 
very same as that outlined above for Timurid Khorasan. 146 

The documents relating to Sultan-Husain’s privatization of state land 
provide a fascinating insight into the complex body of rulings handed 
down by jurists in response to concrete issues connected with vaqf and 
landholding in Timurid Khorasan. By emphasizing procedural regu¬ 
larity, they demonstrate how the application of Hanafite law could be 
accommodated to changing socio-economic circumstances, thus provid¬ 
ing further evidence in support of the dynamic nature of substantive 
law in Islam, in contrast to the rather static treatment of similar issues 
in theoretical works of jurisprudence. 147 Nevertheless, the scrupulous 
use of legal formulae in such documents, which emphasized the validity 
of the transaction of purchase and sale, did make them “potentially 
effective instruments for carrying out legal evasions,” to cite Jeanette 
Wakin in her study on sales and the shurut literature. 148 


An Agrarian Success Story 

The foregoing discussion illustrates the ways in which acculturated 
Turko-Mongolian rulers utilized the full range of possibilities afforded 
by Muslim religious custom and Islamic law in order to respond to the 
exigencies of the agrarian economy in creative ways. Capitalizing on 
the charismatic appeal and legitimating function of the tomb shrines 
of major Muslim saints, the Timurids made them the focus of their 
architectural patronage and endowment activity. Through hydraulic 
construction and the restoration of old irrigation networks, rulers like 
Sultan-Husain were able to expand the area under cultivation, and by 
paying attention to scientific techniques, such as those documented in 
the Timurid agricultural manual Irshad al-zirari , they raised agricultural 
standards and productivity in the chief agrarian oases of Khorasan to 
unprecedented heights. 

What appears to be a uniquely Timurid contribution is the insistence 
on the application of financial accounting and auditing techniques in 
connection with the administration of Islamic pious endowments. These 


146 For a discussion of the practice in the Mamluk state, see Sabra, “Public Policy 
or Private Charity?” 103-4. 

147 Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred Law , 463-64. 

148 Wakin, Function of Documents, 31. 
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techniques, which had been introduced into the Timurid bureaucratic 
administration in the early fifteenth century, were replicated in the 
administration of pious endowments, especially in Khorasan where 
the intensive irrigated agriculture of the Herat region in particular 
demanded scrupulous record-keeping. Thanks to their staffs of accoun¬ 
tants and agronomists, the large Timurid shrine complexes functioned 
as efficient vehicles for the management of the agricultural properties 
that belonged to their endowments. Because the Ansarl shrine, located 
in the Timurid capital city of Herat, was the earliest focus of Timurid 
ideological attention and the main beneficiary of endowment activ¬ 
ity, it became the model for other tomb shrine complexes that were 
developed by the Timurids in Khorasan, chiefly the 'Alid shrines at 
Mashhad and Balkh. 

The ‘Alid shrine at Balkh represents the most dramatic case in sup¬ 
port of my contention that Timurid shrines were used as vehicles for 
agricultural management, as the “rediscovery” of the purported tomb 
of ‘All b. Abl Talib in the village of Khvaja Khairan became the 
pretext for a massive agricultural development project that involved 
the reconstruction of a number of key canals on the Hazhdah Nahr 
irrigation network of Balkh, and for the privatization of state land and 
water shares in the Balkh region by Sultan-Husain himself, ostensibly 
for the purpose of conveying them to vaqf for the shrine. In view of the 
Timurids’ nomadic tribal origins, connection to the Chaghatayid keshik, 
and attachment to the Timuro-Chinggisid torn, the metamorphosis of 
Sultan-Husain from qazaq to farmer is nothing short of remarkable. 
Already in the early sixteenth century, not long after the fall of the 
Timurid dynasty, the period of his rule was looked upon as a golden 
age of agricultural and horticultural achievement in the history of 
medieval Iran. 



CONCLUSION 


This study has attempted to demonstrate the transition that the Timurid 
rulers of Iran and Central Asia were obliged to make from the nomadic 
empire that had been established by the eponymous founder of their 
dynasty, the charismatic warlord Temur, to a sedentary polity based on 
the Perso-Islamic model. Max Weber’s concept of the “routinization” 
of charismatic authority has provided an apt paradigm for understand¬ 
ing the case of the Timurids, for once the limits of the booty economy 
were reached, Temur’s descendants were faced with the necessity of 
reorienting the economic bases of their state in the direction of agrarian 
production, and reorganizing administrative structures along traditional 
Perso-Islamic bureaucratic lines. In short, it was not ideological factors, 
but economic ones that served as the chief impetus for the “routiniza¬ 
tion” of the Timurid empire. 

The transition was by no means an easy one for the Timurids to 
make, since Timurid custom (tora), which derived from the yasa of 
Chinggis Khan, dictated the maintenance of a nomadic military cul¬ 
ture that was fundamentally opposed to the values of sedentary society 
and its chief economic activity, agriculture. Moreover, contrary to the 
received wisdom concerning his origins, Temur was a member of one 
of the great ruling families of the Mongol empire, since his Barlas 
ancestor Qarachar Noyon had been head of Chaghatay Khan’s impe¬ 
rial household guard ( keshik :), and chief judge ( yarghuchi) of the Ulus 
Chaghatay, where the yasa had been enforced with legendary severity. 
Thus, even though they were Muslims, Temur and his immediate 
descendants, who still held the hereditary region ( tiimdn) of Kesh in 
Transoxiana, were obliged to uphold Chinggisid traditions, and their 
loyalty to Chaghatay’s household dictated that they would maintain 
the superiority of the Turko-Mongolian elite over the sedentary, pre¬ 
dominantly Iranian, Muslim population of Iran and Central Asia over 
which they ruled. 

Derived from Chaghatay’s imperial guard corps, the Timurid patri¬ 
monial household constituted the nucleus of the polity established by 
Temur and his descendants. Here again, Weber’s concept of the patri¬ 
monial household, which has been applied convincingly to the Mongol 
dynasty of the Yuan and to such medieval Islamic states as the Mughal 
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empire, has proved to be useful in characterizing the Timurid polity as 
a patrimonial-bureaucratic regime, in which the household establish¬ 
ment, headed by the ruler and consisting of his personal guard corps 
and military elite, was supplemented by a bureaucratic administration 
based on the traditional Persian model. 

The reign of Sultan-Husain Bayqara, which spanned almost four 
decades toward the end of the period of Timurid rule in Khorasan, 
has been interpreted in this study as representing the culmination of the 
process of transition that began in the first part of the fifteenth century 
under Temur’s successor, Shahrukh, who refocused the empire from 
Central Asia (Transoxiana) to Iran (Khorasan) by relocating the Timurid 
capital from Samarqand to Herat. Sultan-Husain’s reign demonstrates 
in many ways the full impact of the introduction of Persian modes of 
bureaucratic administration on the evolution of Timurid government, 
and it provides a vivid illustration of the complex dynamic between two 
competing forces in play during the process of transition: the Turko- 
Mongolian military and household elites, with their tendency toward 
political and fiscal decentralization, and the Persian bureaucrats and 
members of the religious intelligentsia, with their traditional impulse 
to centralize. 

The poignant career of the Persian bureaucrat Majd al-Dln Mu¬ 
hammad Khvafi, the son of Shahrukh’s powerful vazjr Ghiyas al-Dln 
Plr-Ahmad, exemplifies how difficult it was to introduce the principle of 
rational bureaucratic organization into a patrimonial regime based on 
Turko-Mongolian custom and notions of loyalty and personal service 
to the head of the household establishment. Majd al-Dln’s attempts 
to implement sweeping fiscal and bureaucratic reforms that aimed at 
centralizing the Timurid polity met with the concerted opposition of 
members of the Turko-Mongolian elites, who interpreted them as a 
challenge to their traditional prerogatives and standing in the house¬ 
hold establishment. But even though sanctioned by Islamic legality 
and supported by a prestigious Persian literary tradition of advice on 
governance, Majd al-Dln’s centralizing policies could not prevail over 
the entrenched Timurid elites on whom Sultan-Husain was militarily 
dependent and to whom he was personally beholden, in some cases 
still from his days of political vagabondage, or qazaqliq. 

Most telling is the fact that, in connection with his ouster, Majd al- 
Dln was brought for questioning before th eyarghu court of investigation, 
whose predetermined outcome appears to have been less important than 
the symbolic value of summoning this venerable Chinggisid institution 
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to the defense of Timurid custom. Predominantly of Turko-Mongolian 
background, the military and household elites resented the intrusion of 
this ethnic Iranian, whom Sultan-Husain had made a trusted “insider” 
in his household establishment on the basis of his professional com¬ 
petence, which included supplying Sultan-Husain with badly-needed 
funds at critical junctures. Even Majd al-Dln’s erstwhile supporter, Mir 
‘Allshlr Uighur, a fellow member of the Timurid household establish¬ 
ment, turned against him, thereby demonstrating where his true loyalties 
and personal interests lay. Had he been present, the Timurids’ tribal 
ancestor Qarachar Noyon, who had been the chief judge in Chaghatay 
Khan’s appanage, would undoubtedly have approved of the conduct 
of the proceedings against this presumptuous “Tajik” vazjr. 

The failure to implement meaningful bureaucratic reforms that 
would have centralized the Timurid fiscal administration meant that the 
larger problems connected with landholding and taxation, such as the 
widespread distribution of soyurghal grants with tax immunity, remained 
unresolved, resulting in revenue shortfalls in the central treasury. To 
increase taxation revenues and stabilize their regime, the Timurids 
heeded the message of the mirrors for princes that were composed for 
their benefit, and they turned their attention to the agrarian economy. 
The restoration and construction of irrigation networks in a number 
of key agricultural regions in the large eastern Iranian province of 
Khorasan resulted in the expansion of the area under cultivation, 
particularly in the Timurid capital region of Herat. The construction 
of the Juy-i SultanI canal by Sultan-Abu Sa'ld in the vicinity of the 
Ansarl shrine at Gazurgah opened up the entire area north of Herat 
to agricultural development. Under the aegis of Sultan-Husain and 
his agronomists, the agricultural intensification of the Harirud valley 
reached a level that was unprecedented in the post-Mongol period. 

Despite spending a long period of political vagabondage before com¬ 
ing to power in Herat, Sultan-Husain evinced as keen an interest in 
scientific agriculture and gardening as he did in Persianate literary and 
artistic culture. By making efficient use of the Islamic pious endowment, 
or vaqf he maximized revenues from the agricultural properties belong¬ 
ing to the many charitable foundations that were patronized by the 
Timurids and their elites in Khorasan. He did so by applying financial 
management techniques that had been introduced into the bureaucratic 
administration of the state under Shahrukh to the administration of 
endowments, especially those belonging to the popular Muslim tomb 
shrines that were objects of veneration and pilgrimage. 
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It is no coincidence that the most important tomb shrines patronized 
by the Timurids in Khorasan—those of ‘Abdullah Ansan, Imam Riza, 
and ‘All b. Abl Talib—were strategically located in the key agrarian 
oases of Herat, Mashhad, and Balkh, respectively. Developed by the 
Timurids into large shrine complexes, they became vehicles for the 
expansion and management of agricultural activity. The emphasis 
on financial accounting, bookkeeping, and auditing techniques, which 
resulted in greater efficiencies, appears to have been a characteristic 
feature of the administration of endowments in late Timurid Khorasan. 
It was the ability to combine the efficiency of professional management 
with the religious sanction of the Muslim shrine that made Timurid 
Khorasan such a success story in the history of medieval Persian 
agriculture. 

The ‘Alid shrine at Balkh provides the most compelling instance of 
the use of a popular Muslim tomb shrine as a vehicle for agricultural 
development and agromanagement. “Rediscovered” during Sultan- 
Husain’s reign, the purported tomb of ‘All, the charismatic cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, and the first Shi ite imam, 
served as the pretext for a large development project initiated by Sultan- 
Husain himself, with the active participation of his brother Bayqara, 
governor of Balkh, and members of the Timurid military elite and 
religious intelligentsia of Herat. As in the case of the aforementioned 
Juy-i SultanI canal, the re/construction of the Nahr-i Shahl canal in the 
vicinity of the ‘Alid tomb site was the prerequisite for the agricultural 
development of the Balkh region, which included the reconstruction of 
other canals on the Hazhdah Nahr irrigation system. Thanks to Sultan- 
Husain’s patronage, the ‘Alid tomb shrine soon became a large complex 
that subsequently evolved into the shrine town of Mazar-i Sharif. The 
administration of the new shrine was entrusted to functionaries from 
Herat, who were transferred there from the administration of the 
Ansarl shrine at Gazurgah. With its staff of accountants, agronomists, 
and hydrologists, epitomized by the management accountant Qasim b. 
Yusuf Abu Nasrl, author of the agricultural and hydrological manuals 
Irshbd al-zird'a and Tariq-i qismat-i db-i qulb, the Ansan shrine functioned 
as a training ground for professional administrators, and it would have 
been the obvious source of personnel to man the new Balkh shrine 
project. 

The Timurids thus turned their patronage of the popular Muslim 
cult of saints and the practice of pilgrimage to tomb shrines into a 
means of transforming the shrine complex into a vehicle for organizing 
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and managing the agriculture of Khorasan. The emphasis on financial 
management techniques in the administration of pious endowments 
constituted the basis of the Timurids’ success in developing the agrar¬ 
ian economy of Khorasan. In the process, they not only reaped the 
perceived moral and political benefits that accrued from patronage of 
ideologically significant shrines, but they were also able to counteract, at 
least partially, the negative effects of the decentralization of the Timurid 
fisc as a result of the erosion of revenues to the central treasury But 
although the use of the pious endowment as a vehicle for agroman¬ 
agement increased agricultural productivity and overall prosperity in 
the short term, it did not solve the fundamental problems plaguing the 
Timurid state. On the contrary, in the long run, the expansion of vaqf 
holdings only served to exacerbate those very problems. 

This study set out to answer a number of questions concerning 
the transition of the Timurids from a nomadic empire to a sedentary 
state. While they adopted certain aspects of the Perso-Islamic model, 
making use of administrative procedures and Islamic institutions, and 
even promoting the agrarian economy, the Timurids were ultimately 
unsuccessful in effecting the kind of political transformation that accords 
with the Weberian paradigm of the “routinization” of charisma in the 
direction of a rationalized bureaucratic state. The chief impediment was 
Turko-Mongolian custom, which, as I have sought to demonstrate, was 
too closely associated with Timurid origins and “Chaghatay” identity 
to be discarded entirely in favour of Islamic law and Persian tradi¬ 
tion. At best, the Timurid polity remained a patrimonial-bureaucratic 
regime that was more patrimonial than bureaucratic, but that made 
efficient use of certain bureaucratic measures in order to maintain its 
patrimonial structure and ethic. 

Even though they became highly acculturated, the Timurids never 
abandoned their Turko-Mongolian traditions. At the same time that 
they patronized Persianate literature and the arts, they contributed to 
the development of the Chaghatay Turkish literary language, the court 
of Sultan-Husain being instrumental in fostering what is regarded as 
the classical period of Chaghatay literature, thanks in large part to the 
works of the same Mir ‘Allshir Navail Uighur who was an “insider” in 
Sultan-Husain’s household establishment. Timurid culture was thus a 
hybrid of Turko-Mongolian and Perso-Islamic elements, and as such 
it represented the most sophisticated product of the symbiotic relation¬ 
ship that existed between Turko-Mongolian and Iranian peoples in the 
eastern Islamic world (see fig. 8). 
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But acculturation eventually took its toll on the Timurid military 
ethos. Never having experienced periods of political vagabondage like 
their predecessors Temur, Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, and Sultan-Husain, the 
Timurid mirzas, or princes, began behaving like the pampered offspring 
of well-to-do parents. Babur, who visited Sultan-Husain’s sons Badf 
al-Zaman Mlrza and Muzaffar-Husain in Herat shortly before the fall 
of the dynasty, observed that “they were good at conversation, arrang¬ 
ing parties, and in social matters, but they were strangers to soldiering 
(sipahiliq ), strategy, equipment, bold fight, and military encounter.” 1 What 
was more disturbing from Babur’s perspective, was that the army had 
followed suit and lost its righting spirit. “It was the case with [Sultan- 
Husain’s] sons and all his troops and townspeople,” he wrote, “that they 
indulged excessively in degenerate pleasures.” 2 By the early sixteenth 
century, Temur’s descendants evidently proved the truth of the Old 
Turkic proverb, which warned that the Turk’s flesh would begin to rot 
if he adopted the sedentary lifestyle of the Tajik. 

Predictably, Sultan-Husain’s sons, who had become co-regents after 
their father’s death in 1506, were unprepared to face the challenge 
presented by the latest wave of nomadic conquerors from the Qipchaq 
steppe, who in 1507 invaded Khorasan via Transoxiana and took Herat, 
thereby ending Timurid hegemony in Iran. Thus, almost a century 
after the death of the charismatic “Lord of the auspicious conjunc¬ 
tion,” the Timurids were superseded by a dynamic nomadic polity of 
Chinggisid provenance, that of the Shibanid Uzbeks, who brought an 
end to the Timurid achievement, only to start the inexorable process 
of transition all over again. 


1 Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 187b; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 300. 

2 Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 164b; and Babur, Babur-nama, trans. Beveridge, 259. 
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SURVEY OF ENDOWMENT DEEDS FROM THE 
TIMURID PERIOD 


Khorasan 

1. Vaqfiyya of the Sufi shaikh fain al-Din Khvafl.for a complex at 
Darvishabad 

This document, which pertains to the Herat region, appears to be 
either a copy or a summary of the charter deed of endowment dated 
812/1409-10, which was made by the donor himself in 830/1426-27. 1 
Since it is entirely in Arabic, it may be assumed that the charter deed 
of endowment was also in Arabic, a departure from the more custom¬ 
ary use of Persian for such documents during this period. The donor 
was the prominent Sufi shaikh of Shahrukh’s time and founder of the 
Zainiyya order, Zain al-Din Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. Rukn al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘All, known as Zain al-Din Khvafl or simply Zain al- 
Khvafl (d. 838/1435). 2 He established his endowment for the benefit 
of the community of Sufis who followed the teachings of his own 
teacher, c Abd al-Rahman al-Qurashl al-Shabrlsi al-Misrl, and who lived 
primarily in the village of Darvishabad near Herat. 3 The revenues from 


Note: The following lists supplement the information on Timurid endowments in Iran 
and Central Asia provided in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.w. “Wakf, iii. In 
Persia” (by Ann K. S. Lambton), “Wakf, v. In Central Asia” (by R. D. McChesney). 

1 MS, Islamabad, Ganjbakhsh Library, uncatalogued. Published in Mahmud Yazdl 
Mutlaq, “Fazil,” “Vaqfnama-i Zain al-Din Abu Bakr Khvafl,” Mishkdt (Mashhad) 22 
(Spring 1368/1989): 187-200. Because the editor did not describe the document in 
any detail, it is difficult to determine whether this is an actual deed of endowment, a 
copy of the original deed of endowment, a codicil to a deed of endowment, or simply 
a summary of the original deed made by the donor himself. However, the donor, who 
writes in the first person, refers to it as a document ( al-kitdb ), and states that a detailed 
description of the endowments predated “these scrolls” ( al-tawdmir ) by several years. 

2 For him see Khvandannr, Habib al-siyar 4:12-13; Saljuql, Mazarat-i Hardt, 88; 
and Asll al-Din ‘Abdullah, Maqsad al-iqbal, ed. HaravT, 80-81. See also Subtelny and 
Khalidov, “Curriculum of Islamic Higher Learning,” 219—20. 

3 Hans Joachim Kissling, “Einiges iiber den Zejnije-Orden im Osmanischen Reiche,” 
Der Islam 39 (1964): 149-50. 
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the endowment were also designated for the support of Zain al-Dln 
Khvafi’s sons, daughters, and wife, as well as for the maintenance of 
several buildings he constructed, among which were a khanaqah and nbdt 
in the village of Burabad in the vildyat of Khvaf, 4 a ribdt in Bakharz, 
and a mausoleum (_ junbadhd ), 5 water fountain, and latrines (sic) in the 
village of Ziyaratgah in the Herat region. 

This was a mixed vaqf part charitable endowment, since it was 
designated to maintain hospices for his Sufi disciples, and part family 
endowment, since the donor not only designated himself as the trustee 
(:mutavalli) of the charitable endowment for the duration of his lifetime, 
and his sons after his death, but also named his wife and children as the 
beneficiaries. Again the presence of a mausoleum is to be noted, which 
may have been intended as the burial place of the donor. The trustee’s 
salary was to be 10 per cent of the income from the endowment, and 
the stipend of the financial overseer ( mushrif) was to be 5 per cent. 6 

The endowed properties consisted of several agricultural estates in 
the Herat region (particularly in Khvaf); the village of Darvlshabad 
located just outside the city of Herat, which must have been founded 
by Zain al-Dln Khvafi himself, and which appears to have been an 
agricultural community; qandts and shares in qandts (especially in the 
vicinity of Darvlshabad); and vineyards. 7 Also located on the endowed 
properties were a meeting house (bait al-jamd c a ), library (bait al-kutub ), 
meditation cells (khalavdt), madrasa, and mosque, as well as mills, etc. 

In view of the donor’s prominence in the religious life of early 
Timurid Herat, the study and analysis of the vaqfiyya of the endowed 
complex he established in Herat is important in illuminating not only 
the evolution of Timurid endowments, but also the history of pre- 
Naqshbandl Sufi communities in Khorasan. It may be compared with 
the vaqfiyya of the shrine complex of the Kubravl shaikh Saif al-Dln 
Bakharzl in Bukhara, established during the first quarter of the four¬ 
teenth century, 8 as well as with the Kubravl shrine complex of Shaikh 


4 For Burabad, see Krawulsky, Horasan 2:76. 

5 An Arabized form of Persian gunbad/gunbad. 

6 See Yazdl Mutlaq, “Vaqfnama,” 198-99. 

7 The village of Darvlshabad is not mentioned in Hafiz-i Abru’s historical geogra¬ 
phy, but it is clear from the description of its location that it was just outside Herat. 
For another reference to it in connection with Zain al-Dln Khvafi, see Khvandamlr, 
Habib al-siyar 4:12. 

8 For a description of which see pp. 240-41 below. 
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Kama! al-Din Husain Khvarazmi in Samarqand, established during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 9 

2. Vaqfiyya of Gauharshad Began, wife of Shdhrukh,for the masjid-i jami‘ 
at the Alid shrine at Mashhad 

This is a late nineteenth- or early twentieth-century copy of the charter 
deed of endowment, which dates back to 829/1426. 10 The beneficiary 
of the endowment was the congregational mosque ( masjid-i jdmi‘ ) con¬ 
structed by Gauharshad at the shrine of Imam Riza in Mashhad in 
819-21/1416-18. 11 The majority of endowed properties consisted of 
agricultural lands, subterranean irrigation canals, and a dam, which 
were located in the Mashhad region, but there were also many com¬ 
mercial properties, especially shops, most of which were located in the 
immediate vicinity of the mosque. Since Gauharshad Begim designated 
herself and her descendants as trustees, this too appears to have been a 
mixed endowment, both charitable and of the family type. However, a 
certain Maulana ‘Ala 5 al-Din ‘All Hamid al-‘AlavI and his descendants 
are also named as trustees alongside Gauharshad and her descendants, 
so it may be that she and her descendants were nominal trustees and 
that Maulana ‘Ala 5 al-Din was a professional administrator whom she 
appointed to act on her behalf, although his position was to be inher¬ 
ited by his descendants. 12 The trustee was to receive 10 per cent of the 
income from the endowment, and the administrators of the vaqf were 
also to receive 10 per cent. But since the copy of the deed is such a late 
one, many errors, omissions, and perhaps even fabrications, may have 


9 Vaqfiyya of the khanaqah of Husain al-Khvarazml in Samarqand, MS, Tashkent, 
Central State Archive of the Republic of Uzbekistan, fond 1-323, no. 1412. The 
copy, which is in the form of a book, is dated 1287/1870-71. For a description, see 
[Miradylov], Tsentral’nyi gosudarstoennyi arkhiv Uzbekskoi SSR, Fond 1-323, opis’ 1, kn. 2, 
no. 1412. The charter deed of endowment dates from Dhu al-Qa'da 953/December 
1546yJ an uary 1547. 

10 MS, Mashhad, Idara-i kull-i auqaf va umur-i khairiyya-i Ustan-i Khurasan, nahiya 
2 Mashhad, kilasa G—1. The copy is not dated, but the date 1324/1906 appears in the 
margin under one of the confirmatory signatures. Published in ‘Utaridl, Tankh-i Astan-i 
Quds 2:743—56; and in an abridged version (based on an earlier copy) in Muhammad 
Hasan Khan Sarif al-Daula (Ttimad al-Saltana), Matla' al-shams: Tankh-i arz-i aqdas va 
Mashhad-i muqaddas, 2 vols. (1301-3/1884—86; repr. ed., Tehran, 1362-63/1983-84), 
2:441-45. 

11 See Golombek and Wilber, 7 murid Architecture 1:328-31. 

12 See 'Utaridl, Tankh-i Astan-i Quds 2:752. 
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found their way into the text, so extreme caution must be exercised in 
utilizing the data it contains. 

3. Vaqfiyya of Panzdd Khanim for a madrasa in Mashhad 

Like the vaqfiyya of Gauharshad Begim, this is a very late, twentieth- 
century copy of the charter deed of endowment that dates back to 
823/1420. 13 The donor was a certain Parlzad Khanim, who is identi¬ 
fied as being related (: mansuba) to Gauharshad, and as a descendant of 
Khvaja Rabf al-Dln b. Khuthyam, a seventh-century partisan of the 
Prophet Muhammad and of ‘All. 14 

The endowment was established by Parlzad Khanim for her madrasa, 
still known as the Parlzad madrasa, which was adjacent to the masjid-i 
jamV of Gauharshad Begim at the shrine of Imam Riza in Mashhad, 
and also for the tomb shrine ( mazdr ) of her ancestor Khvaja Rabf, 
which was located in the Tabadagan district of the Mashhad region. 15 
The endowed properties included commercial shops located adjacent 
to the madrasa, and many agricultural properties with their irrigation 
water, mills, etc., in the Mashhad region. The donor designated her 
husband, Sayyid Mlrza Muhammad Mlrak al-Husaim, who was an 
administrator ( khadim-i sarkdr) at the shrine of Imam Riza in Mashhad, 
as well as trustee of the tomb shrine of Khvaja Rabf, as the trustee 
of the endowment, and after him her male children. 

4. Vaqfiyya of Amir Chaqmaq and his wife Bibi Fatima for a masjid-i 
jamf complex in Yazd 

This endowment deed does not strictly speaking belong to Khorasan 
but rather to central Iran. Brief mention of it is included here, how- 


13 MS, Mashhad, Idara-i kull-i auqaf va umur-i khairiyya-i Ustan-i Khurasan, 
nahiya 1 Mashhad, kilasa P-2. The copy is dated 1314/1935. I did not have access 
to the original, only to a transcription of it in Mahmud Yazdi Mutlaq, “Fazil,” Tahqiq 
piramun-i vaqfiidmahd-yi maujud dar Iddra-i kull-i auqdf-i Ustan-i Khurasan va mauqwjdt-i marbiit 
bi-anha, 8 vols., TS (Mashhad, 1373/1994), vol. 1. To the best of my knowledge, it 
has never been published. 

14 She claimed to be fourteen generations removed from Khvaja Rabl'. 

15 For the madrasa, see O’Kane, Timurid Architecture, 133—35. For the shrine of 
Khvaja Rabf, located in the Khvaja Rabf district in the northern part of Mashhad, 
see Kazim Mudlr Shanachl, Mazarat-i Khurasan (Mashhad, 1345/1966), 3ff.; and 
Muhammad-Husain PapulT-Yazdi, Farhang-i abadiha va niakdnhdyi mazjiabi-i kishvar 
(Mashhad, 1367/1989), 228. 
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ever, because it pertains to the Timurid period and because it is readily 
available in a published edition. 16 The endowment, which was a mixed 
vaqf, was established in Rabf I 849/June 1445 by Amir Chaqmaq, the 
Timurid governor of Yazd, and his wife Bibi Fatima, for the benefit of 
a congregational mosque (masjid-i jarni c ) and khdnaqdh complex, which 
they constructed in Yazd. 17 Characteristically, Bibi Fatima’s endowments 
included her own mausoleum, which was housed in the khdnaqdh. 18 A 
noteworthy feature of the endowed complex was the expansion of the 
Khairabad canal in order to provision the region with an adequate 
water supply. 19 The endowed properties consisted of both commercial 
and agricultural properties and irrigation canals and water rights. In 
many cases, the individuals from whom the properties were purchased 
before conveyance to vaqf are mentioned. The trustee of the endowed 
foundation was to be the couple’s son. 


5. Vaqfiyya of Mir Alishir Nava’i for the Ikhlasiyya complex in Herat 

This is not a legal deed of endowment but a summary ( mujmal) in 
Chaghatay Turkish, composed by ‘Allshir Nava’i himself in 886/1481 
82, of a number of Persian deeds of endowment relating to an archi¬ 
tectural complex he constructed in Herat, known as Ikhlasiyya, that 
consisted of a madrasa and khdnaqdh ensemble, a mosque, hospital, and 
personal residence, as well as mausolea located in both the madrasa 
and khdnaqdh f 


16 For an edition of the document, see Muhammad MustaufT Bafql Mufld, Jami'-i 
Mufuti, ed. Iraj Afshar, 3 vols. (Tehran, 1340/1961), 3:871-84; and Iraj Afshar, Yadgdrha- 
yi Yazd: Mu'arrifi-i abniya-i tankhi va asar-i bastdm-i shahr-i Yazd, vol. 2 in 2 pts. (Tehran, 

1354/1975), 2:162—83. For an English summary of the contents, see Iwatake, “Waqf 
of a Timurid Amir,” 91-98. 

17 For Amir Chaqmaq, see Iwatake, “Waqf of a Timurid Amir,” 87-89. For the 
complex, which was begun ca. 830/1426-27, see Ja'far b. Muhammad b. HasanJa'farT, 
Tankh-i Yazd, ed. Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1343/1965), 64; Holod-Tretiak, “Monuments of 
Yazd,” 98fE, 115fT; Golombek and Wilber, Timurid Architecture 1:421-24; and Iwatake, 
“Waqf of a Timurid Amir,” 91. 

18 See Iwatake, “Waqf of a Timurid Amir,” 98. 

19 JaTan, Tankh-i Yazd, 180. 

20 For a discussion of the Vaqfiyya, see chap. 5, pp. 167-71 above. For a facsimile 
edition, see Subtelny, “ Vaqfiya of Mir ‘All Sir,” 272-86. 
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6. Vaqfiyya of Afaq Begim, wife of Sultan-Husain Bayqara, for her 
mausoleum in the Royal madrasa in Herat 

Dated 912/1506, this the only original deed of endowment known to 
have survived from the period of Sultan-Husain’s rule in Herat. The 
donor was Sultan-Husain Bayqara’s wife Afaq Begim, and the benefi¬ 
ciary of the endowment was her mausoleum, which was located in the 
Royal madrasa complex built by her husband in Herat. 21 


Transoxiana 


1. Vaqf-nama of Shaikh Tahya for the tomb shrine of the Sufi shaikh Saif 
al-Din Bdkharzi in Bukhara 

This vaqf-nama , which dates from 726/1326, does not belong strictly 
speaking to the Timurid period. 22 It is included here, however, because 
of its association with Herat and because it established the pattern 
in Central Asia of endowing large shrine complexes associated with 
important Sufi or religious figures. As noted by Robert McChesney, 
such well-endowed shrine complexes, which came under the control 
of administrative families, became a recurrent feature of the socio¬ 
economic history of medieval Islamic Central Asia. 23 

The endowment was established by Shaikh Yahya for the tomb and 
khdnaqdh of his grandfather, the KubravT shaikh of the Ilkhanid period 
Saif al-Din Bakharzl, in the Bukharan suburb of Fathabad. 24 Besides 
the charter deed of endowment from 1326, other documents pertaining 
to the complex, dating from as late as the nineteenth century, make 


21 For a discussion of Afaq Begim’s vaqfiyya, including the biography of the donor, 
see chap. 5, pp. 171-89 above. For a detailed description of the document, annotated 
translation, and facsimile edition, see app. 2. 

22 Published in a facsimile edition, with Russian translation, and commentary, in 
Chekhovich, Bukharskie dokumenty, 33-189. There are several copies of this document 
in the Central State Archive of Uzbekistan (fond 1-323, nos. 1183, 1196) and in the 
Il>n Sino Libraiy in Bukhara (no. 195). 

23 See The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Wakf, v. In Central Asia” (by R. D. 
McChesney), 92. 

24 For Saif al-Din Bakharzl, see DeWeese, “The Kashf al-Huda ,” 25ff; and 
Chekhovich, Bukharskie dokumenty, 7—9. For a description of the complex, see Golombek 
and Wilber, Timurid Architecture 1:255fF 
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it possible to trace its development over a long period of time. 25 The 
endowed properties consisted of a very large number of agricultural 
properties in the eastern suburbs of Bukhara, such as villages (includ¬ 
ing the village of Fathabad), irrigated lands, and garden-orchards, 
but no commercial properties. It is interesting to note that among the 
“endowments” to the complex were slaves ( ghulam ), whom the donor 
manumitted and who were supposed to be engaged in the administra¬ 
tion and supervision of agricultural activity on the lands belonging to 
the endowment. 26 

Although the donor named himself and his male descendants as 
trustees, in the interim he appointed two Sufi shaikhs from the khdnaqdh 
as trustees, and he stipulated that the trustee should always be a mem¬ 
ber of the Sufi community, and not a worldly individual who strove 
to acquire wealth and power. 27 Unlike the large shrine complexes of 
the later Timurids, which were run by professional financial managers 
and accountants, the Bakharzl foundation was administered in a more 
“in house” fashion, its managers being drawn from a Sufi community 
that was committed to a common ideological rather than fiscal or 
bureaucratic cause. 

The Bakharzl khdnaqdh foundation outside Bukhara, which was 
associated with the Kubraviyya order, resembled in many respects the 
Sufi communal complex established outside Herat in the first half of 
the fifteenth century by the Suhravardl shaikh Zain al-Dln Khvafi, as 
well as the later Kubravl khdnaqdh foundation of Kamal al-Dln Husain 
KhvarazmI in Samarqand in the first half of the sixteenth century. 28 
All three appear to have had as their goal the preservation and per¬ 
petuation of a small Sufi community that was ideologically closely 
tied to its founder, and their deeds of endowment, which reveal many 
interesting details about the organization of Sufi communal life, merit 
closer analysis and comparative study. 


25 For these documents, see Chekhovich, Bukharskie dokumenty, 190ff 

26 Chekhovich, Bukharskie dokumenty , 184. 

27 Chekhovich, Bukharskie dokumenty, 172, 175-76. 

28 For which see pp. 236-37 above. It is noteworthy that the deeds of endowment 
of all three foundations have been preserved, and that they are all dated roughly a 
century apart. 
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2. Vaqfiyya of Temur for the tomb shrine of Khvaja Ahmad Tasavi in 
Turkestan 

Dated to ca. 780/1378-79, this vaqfiyya was long believed to be Temur’s 
charter deed of endowment for the tomb shrine of the twelfth-century 
Sufi saint of Central Asia Khvaja Ahmad Yasavl, which Temur con¬ 
structed and endowed in the town of Yasi, present-day Turkestan, in 
southwestern Kazakhstan. 29 Its authenticity was questioned by several 
scholars, most notably Ol’ga Chekhovich who definitively established 
it as a late forgery. 30 The aim of the forged document appears to have 
been to promote the hereditary rights of a particular Yasavl descent 
group to manage the shrine’s endowments in the nineteenth century. 31 
It may be compared in this regard to another vaqfiyya purportedly 
connected with the name of Temur—that for the Safavid tomb shrine 
at Ardabil—which Heribert Horst proved was a sixteenth- or early 
seventeenth-century Safavid forgery. 32 The document is mentioned 
here only because it has frequently been referred to as an authentic 
document in the scholarly literature. 33 


29 MS, Tashkent, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences of the Republic 
of Uzbekistan, 10. 

30 See O. D. Chekhovich, “Sobranie vostochnykh aktov Akademii nauk Uzbekistana,” 
Istoricheskie zapiski 26 (1948): 309; O. D. Chekhovich, “Vakufnyi dokument vremeni 
Tlmura iz kollektsii Samarkandskogo muzeia,” Epigraftka Vostoka 4 (1951): 57 n. 1; O. 
D. Chekhovich, “Zadachi sredneaziatskoi diplomatiki,” Narody Azii i Afriki, 1969, no. 
6:78; and O. D. Chekhovich, “Obzor arkheografii Srednei Azii,” in Srednevekovvi Vostok: 
Istoriia, kul’tura, istochnikovedenie, ed. G. F. Girs et al. (Moscow: Nauka, 1980), 269. See 
also Wl. Gordlevsky, “Choga Ahmed Jasevi,” in Festschrift Georg Jacob gum siebzigsten 
Geburtstag 26. Mai 1932, gewidmet von Freunden und Schiilern, ed. Theodor Menzel (Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1932), 60. 

31 See DeWeese, “Politics of Sacred Lineages,” 508-9 where he discusses the his¬ 
tory of the study of the document and provides additional arguments to support its 
inauthenticity. 

32 Contained in the compendium Sukuk va sijilldt-i Timun. , MS, Mashhad, Kitabkhana-i 
Astana-i Quds-i Rizavi, 4141. For a facsmile edition of the manuscript and discussion 
of the forgery, see Heribert Horst, Timur und Hoga ‘AH: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Safawiden (Mainz: Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur; Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner, 1958), 5ff 

33 See John E. Woods, “Turco-Iranica II: Notes on a Timurid Decree of 1396/798,” 
Journal oft Near Eastern Studies 43, no. 4 (1984): 331. 
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3. Vaqfiyya of Saray-Malik Agha for the tomb shrine of Abu Hafs-i Kabir in 
Bukhara 

This late, undated copy of a deed of endowment represents an addition 
to an existing endowment that may have originally been established 
by Temur, who is praised in it as a patron and benefactor of religious 
scholars and Sufis, in Ramadan 783/November 1381. 34 The donor 
was Temur’s great-granddaughter Saray-Malik Agha, the daughter 
of Khalil Sultan. 35 The date of her addition to the endowment is not 
known, but it may be dated to shortly before 814/1411, and the death 
of her father, who is mentioned in the document as still being alive 
at the time. 36 

The endowment was for the tomb shrine of the early Hanafite 
theologian Abu Hafs Ahmad al-Bukhan, known as Khvaja Abu Hafs-i 
Kabir (d. 217/813), and a khdnaqdh , which were located in the north¬ 
ern part of Bukhara in what was known as the burial mound of Tall-i 
Khvaja, a popular place of local pilgrimage. 37 The endowed proper¬ 
ties consisted of a large number of agricultural lands to the north of 
Bukhara, as well as lands that were known collectively as Bagh-i ‘All 
Ushturban. The donor appointed a descendant of Abu Hafs-i Kabir, 
Maulana Rukn al-Dln-i Abu Hafs, as trustee of the endowment, and 
this post was to be inherited by his descendants. 


34 MS, Tashkent, Central State Archive of the Republic of Uzbekistan, fond 1-323, 
no. 1096. The date of the copy is unknown. For a description, see [Miradylov], 
Tsentral’nyi gosudarstoennyi arkhiv Uzbekskoi SSR, Fond 1-323, opis’ 1, kn. 1, no. 1096 (where 
the donor’s name is given incorrectly as Timur, i.e., Temiir, and the date as that of 
the ruling on a lawsuit). Unpublished. 

35 For her, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 34, no. 3.2.d. Her honorific title is given in 
the document as “Khanzada.” She is not to be confused with Timur’s wife Saray- 
Malik Khanim. 

36 Saray-Malik Agha must have been about fifteen (lunar) years old at the time of 
the establishment of her endowment, since her father (who was born in 786/1384) 
was twenty-eight at the time of his death, and he had married his first wife at the age 
of thirteen. It is somewhat problematic that Temiir is mentioned as being still alive at 
the time, although this may be explained by the fact that the part of the charter deed 
of endowment that contained his name was simply incorporated into the addition, 
without any change. 

37 For Abu Hafs-i Kabir, see Narshakhl, Tdrikh-i Bukhara, 77—80; and Ibn Abl al- 
Wafa’, al-Jawahir al-mudiyyaft tabaqdt al-Hanafiyya (Hyderabad, 1332/1914), 67. For this 
cemetery, see Ahmad b. Mahmud Mu'ln al-fuqara’, Tankh-i Mullazada dar £ikr-i mazarat-i 
Bukhara, ed. Ahmad Gulchln Ma'anI (Tehran, 1339/1960), 18—19. 
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Appended to the deed of endowment is a court ruling on a claim 
that had been brought against the endowment by an individual named 
Muhammad Rahlm-oghlan b. Ahmad-oghlan. The ruling, which is 
dated Dhu al-Qalda 924/November 1518, was made in favour of the 
endowment, and it confirmed the endowed status of the property in 
question, which is referred to as an ancient endowment ( vaqf-i qadirri). 
At that time, almost a hundred years after the establishment of the 
Timurid endowment, the trusteeship still appears to have been held 
by a descendant of Khvaja Abu Hafs-i Kablr. 38 

4. Vaqfiyya of Abd al-Malik MarghmanTfor a tomb shrine in the 
Samarqand region 

The document, which is partially defective, dates from ca. 785/1383 
and is considered to be the oldest original deed of endowment from 
Central Asia. 39 The founder, whose name has always been thought to 
be missing from the document, was in fact Abu Ahmad "Abd al-Malik, 
a prominent religious figure of Temur’s time, and scion of the famous 
Transoxanian “theological dynasty” of the Marghlnams of Samarqand, 
which went back to the twelfth-century Hanafite theologian Burhan 
al-Dln al-Marghlnam, author of the fundamental juridical work al- 
Hiddya. 40 


38 His name was Khvaja Mir Muhammad b. Khvaja Mir Najm al-Din-i Abi 
Hafs. 

39 For a partial facsimile edition of the document, with a Russian translation, see 
Chekhovich, “Vakufnyi dokument vremeni Timura,” 55-67. See also O. D. Chekhovich, 
“Iz dokumenta XIV veka ob okrestnostiakh Samarkanda i ikh oroshenii,” Doklady 
Akademii nauk UzSSR , 1948, no. 6:38-42. The document, which I have not consulted, 
is in the Samarkand Historical Museum (no. 1087). 

40 In her translation of the crucial section of the deed of endowment, which 
begins vaqf kard va tasadduq namud, Chekhovich read an iiafa between the prepositional 
phrase, dar mqjlis-i rafi\ and the name following it, thereby interpreting the individual 
to be the judicial authority in whose presence the deed was notarized, rather than the 
donor himself—see Chekhovich, “Vakufnyi dokument vremeni Timura,” 57, line 3 
(Persian text) and 60, line 3 (Russian trails.). In my opinion, however, her interpreta¬ 
tion is incorrect for several reasons: first, the sentence, as she interpreted it, would be 
left without a subject; second, in vaqf documents, the name of the donor frequendy 
follows the above-mentioned phrase, as it does in the present document; third, ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s name is not only preceded by a long list of honorific titles and epithets, but 
his genealogy is also provided, which would not have been the case if the individual 
in question were simply the presiding judge. The prepositional phrase dar mqjlis-i raft 
should therefore be taken as standing on its own, and the sentence translated as, ‘“Abd 
al-Malik established an endowment and created a bequest before an august [court] 
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The endowment appears to have been for the maintenance of certain 
unnamed tombs (: mashahid) in Samarqand which were clearly part of 
a larger complex that was a regular place of visitation or pilgrimage. 41 
It is not out of the question that, in view of the background of the 
donor, the tomb shrine complex in question was that of the Marghlnanl 
family. 42 The endowed properties consisted mainly of agricultural prop¬ 
erties in the region of Samarqand. No further information about the 
endowment is available, since the portion of the document describing 
the conditions of the endowment and management of the complex is 
missing. 


5. Vaqfiyyaj' of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a madrasa, khanaqah, and 
library in Bukhara 

These are late eighteenth-century copies of summaries of the charter 
deeds of endowment to which additional endowments were made 
by Khvaja Muhammad Parsa who also amended the conditions. 43 
Muhammad Parsa (d. 822/1420) was the scion of the illustrious HafizI 
family of Hanafite legal scholars of Bukhara, and the author of many 
important works on Sufism and the Islamic religious sciences. As the 
disciple and successor of the Sufi shaikh Baha 5 al-Dln Naqshband, he 
was the chief formulator of Naqshbandl doctrines in the early Timurid 
period. 44 


assembly.” For the title shaikh al-Islam, which was most probably simply the hereditary 
honorific title of the Marghlnanl family, borne also by ‘Abd al-Malik, see Shiro Ando, 
“The Shaykh al-Isldm as a Timurid Office: A Preliminary Study,” Islamic Studies (Islamabad) 
33, nos. 2-3 (1994): 256-58. 

41 See Chekhovich, “Vakufnyi dokument vremeni Ttmura,” 58, lines 1, 17-18. 

42 He was buried in the cemetery of Chakirdlza—see Qandiyya dar bayan-i mazarat-i 
Samarqand, ed. Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1334/1955), 88. The shrine was still functioning in 
the first half of the nineteenth century—see Abu Tahir b. QazI Abu Sa'ld Samarqandl, 
Samariyva, ed. Sa'ld NafisI and Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1331/1952—53), 28-29. 

43 MSS, Tashkent, Central State Archive of the Republic of Uzbekistan, fond 
1-323, no. 55/13 (for a madrasa ), no. 1291/16 (for a khanaqah ), and no. 55/14 (for a 
kitdbkhdna). For descriptions of these documents, see [Miradylov], Tsentral’nyi gosudarstven- 
nyi arkhiv Uzbekskoi SSR, Fond 1-323, opis’ 1, kn. 1, nos. 55/13, 55/14; opis’ 1, kn. 2, 
no. 1291/16. Unpublished. The copies of the documents were all made at the same 
time, and are part of continuous scrolls stamped with the seal of the Manghit ruler of 
Bukhara Shah Murad b. Daniyal (Amir Ma'sum), who had many endowment deeds 
transcribed during his rule (1785-1800). 

44 For his works and political activities, see Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Making of 
Bukhara-yi Sharif. Scholars and Libraries in Medieval Bukhara (The Library of Khwaja 
Muhammad Parsa),” in DeWeese, Studies on Central Asian History, 87-91; and Jurgen Paul, 
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The endowments he established in Bukhara were for the mainte¬ 
nance and support of the activities of a madrasa, a khdnaqdh , and a legal 
library. He may also have endowed a mosque in Bukhara that bore 
his name. 45 The endowment deeds for the madrasa and khdnaqdh bear 
no dates, but they must relate to the first two decades of the fifteenth 
century. The madrasa and khdnaqdh were adjacent to each other and 
located in the Khvaja Parsa quarter in the Kalabad district of the 
city. 46 The endowments to the madrasa consisted of approximately 1300 
tandb (approximately 812 acres) of agricultural land in the Bukhara 
region, while the endowments to the khdnaqdh were mainly residential 
and commercial properties within the city. 47 Both endowments were of 
the mixed type, with the donor acting as trustee for the duration of 
his lifetime, and his descendants inheriting his position after his death. 
The trustee of the madrasa was to receive 10 per cent of the income 
from the endowment as his salary, and the trustee of the khdnaqdh was 
to receive 20 per cent. 48 

The deed of endowment for the library dates from 810/1407-8 and 
is actually a late copy of a summary, or perhaps even of the summary 
of a summary, of an even earlier charter deed of endowment that 
was not just for the library (fdtdbkhdna) but also for an unnamed tomb 
(niazdr) located in it. 49 The existence of a tomb in the library, which 
may have been that of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa’s father, underscores 
the link that existed between many Timurid endowments and funerary 


Doctrine and Organization: The Khwbjagan/NaqshbandTya in the First Generation after Baha’uddm 
(Berlin: Das Arabische Buch, 1998), 8, 26, 62. 

45 Khvaja Muhammad Parsa’s name does not actually appear in the deed of endow¬ 
ment, which is dated 1153/1740, only in the title of the late eighteenth-century copy. See 
Vaqfyya [of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa] for a mosque ( masjid) in Bukhara, MS, Tashkent, 
Central State Archive of the Republic of Uzbekistan, fond 1-323, no. 1291/17. 

46 See Vaqfyya of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a madrasa, lines 14—15; and Vaqfyya 
of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a khdnaqdh , line 14. For the location of the madrasa, 
see Subtelny, “The Making of Bukhard-yi Sharif,” 99-100; and B regel, Historical Atlas 
of Central Asia, 81. 

47 For the term tandb, which was used in Central Asia for the jarib, see chap. 5, 
n. 94 above. 

48 Vaqfyya of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a madrasa, line 48; and Vaqfyya of Khvaja 
Muhammad Parsa for a khdnaqdh, line 43. 

49 See Vaqfyya of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a library ( kitdbkhdna ), lines 1-62, 
especially lines 34-37. The date 810 is mentioned only in a confirmatory ruling 
appended to the endowment deed. This vaqfyya has been referred to by a number 
of scholars, notably O. A. Sukhareva, who made use of it in her study on the urban 
history of Bukhara—see O. A. Sukhareva, FuartaVnaia obshchina pozdnefeodal’nogo goroda 
Bukhary (V sviagi t istoriei koartalov) (Moscow: Nauka, 1976), 220. 
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memorials for family members. 50 The summary of the deed of endow¬ 
ment is followed by two rulings, also in late eighteenth-century copies. 
The first, which contains the above-mentioned date of 810/1407-8, is 
a ruling confirming the validity of the endowment after a pro forma 
claim was made against it; 51 and the second, dated 992/1584, is a rul¬ 
ing on what appears to have been a real claim against the endowment, 
which confirmed the endowed status of the disputed properties. 52 

According to the endowment deed, the library, which was a free¬ 
standing structure, was located in the Kuy-i Dihqan (Dihqan Street or 
Quarter) in the old Shahristan district of Bukhara. 53 Contrary to the 
recent assertions of a number of Central Asian scholars, the library 
was not housed in Muhammad Parsa’s khanaqah which, as already 
noted, was adjacent to his madrasa and located in another district of the 
city. 54 On the basis of the endowment deed and other contemporary 
sources, it has been possible to some extent to reconstruct the history 
of the library. It appears that it had originally been established by 
Khvaja Muhammad Parsa’s ancestor—and the HafizI family’s epony¬ 
mous founder—Maulana Hafiz al-Dln Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Nasr al-Kablr al-Bukhan (d. 693/1294), a noted religious scholar and 
Hanafite jurist of Bukhara, and it may have been based on an ear¬ 
lier existing library connected with the Mahbubi dynasty of religious 
scholars, to which members of the HafizI family were closely linked 
intellectually. However, the library likely became associated with the 
name of Muhammad Parsa because of his prominence as a religious 
scholar and political figure of the early Timurid period. 55 The properties 


50 For this hypothesis, see Subtelny, “The Making of Bukhara-yi Sharif,” 97, 86-87. It 
could not have been the tomb of Muhammad Parsa’s ancestor Hafiz al-Dln al-Kablr, 
because he was buried in the Tall-i Bughra Beg cemetery in the Kalabad district of 
the city. 

51 Vaqfyya of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a library, lines 63-74. For this practice, 
see chap. 5, pp. 172-73 above. 

52 Vaqfyya of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a library, lines 75—89. 

53 Vaqfyya of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a library, line 37. For the library’s loca¬ 
tion, see Subtelny, “The Making of Bukhara-yi Sharif,” 98—101. In his brief comments 
about my article, Florian Schwarz disputes my description of the location of the library, 
without providing an alternative—see his review of Studies on Central Asian History in 
Honor of luri Bregel, ed. Devin DeWeese, in Iranian Studies 39, no. 1 (2006): 97. 

54 See Lola Dodkliudoeva, “La bibliotheque de Khwaja Mohammad Parsa,” Cahiers 
d’Asie cmtrale 5-6 (1998): 1271E; and Ashirbek Muminov and Shavasil Ziyadov, “L’horizon 
intellectuel d’un erudit du XV c siecle: Nouvelles decouvertes sur la bibliotheque de 
Muhammad Parsa,” Cahiers d’Asie centrale 1 (1999): 78-79. 

55 See Subtelny, “The Making of Bukhara-yi Sharif” 82-84, 87-88, 97-98. 
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he donated appear to have consisted entirely of agricultural lands in 
the Bukhara region. 56 

Like Muhammad Parsa’s other endowments, the endowment for the 
library was a mixed vaqf that had a public purpose, but the trustee¬ 
ship of which was under the control of the donor and his family. The 
trustee’s salary was 20 per cent of the income from the endowment, 
with 40 per cent being spent on social welfare purposes, and another 
40 per cent on maintenance and repairs. According to the conditions of 
the endowment, any surplus left over was to be used for the purchase 
of new books. 57 

Probably the finest and longest-functioning library in the history 
of post-Mongol Central Asia, the library associated with the name of 
Muhammad Parsa was unusual in that it was not attached to a religious 
institution, such as a madrasa or khdnaqdh. Rather, it was a public lend¬ 
ing library, albeit for a restricted readership. In fact, it appears to have 
been established for the exclusive use of the jurists (_ fuqahd ’) of Bukhara, 
and its contents, to the extent that these can be reconstructed, reflected 
this professional bias. 58 The library was still making acquisitions as late 
as the 1840s, but by the end of the nineteenth century it had ceased 
to operate and had fallen into decay. As for the books, these are now 
dispersed throughout the world. 59 


6. Vaqfiyya of Habiba-Sultan Begim for the fshratkhana mausoleum in 
Samarqand 

This is an authentic copy of the charter deed of endowment, dated 1 
Ramadan 868/May 8, 1464. 60 The donor, Habiba-Sultan Begim, was 
the daughter of a certain Amir Jalal al-Dln Suhrab, and sixth wife of 


56 See Subtelny, “The Making of Bukhara-yi Sharif. 102. 

57 Vaqfiyya of Khvaja Muhammad Parsa for a library, lines 46-50. 

58 See Subtelny, “The Making of Bukhara-yi Sharif” 97, 105-6. For my conjecture that 
the name of the library was Dar al-Juqahd’ (i.e., College of jurisprudents), see Subtelny, 
“The Making of Bukhara-yi Sharif,” 100. 

59 For the fate of the library, see Subtelny, “The Making of Bukhara-yi Sharif” 

108-10. 

60 For the facsimile edition and a partial Russian translation of the document, see 
V L. Viatkin, “Vakufnyi dokument Ishratkhana,” in Mavzolei Ishratkhana, ed. M. E. 
Masson (Tashkent: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo khudozhestvennoi literatury Uzbekskoi 
SSR, 1958), 111-36. For a description of the document, see Chekhovich, “Novaia 
kollektsiia dokumentov,” 263ff 
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the Timurid Sultan-Ahmad (d. 899/1494), who was the son of Sultan- 
Abu Sa'ld, the Timurid ruler of Samarqand at the time. 61 It is known 
that Sultan-Ahmad was married to a Habiba-Sultan Begim, who was 
the daughter of a brother—unfortunately not named—of the powerful 
Arghun amir Sultan Arghun, whose tribe constituted the core of Sultan- 
Abu Sard’s household guard. 62 It is very likely that the Amir Jalal al-Dln 
Suhrab mentioned in the endowment deed as Habiba-Sultan Begim’s 
father was this unnamed brother of Amir Sultan Arghun. 

The endowment was for a mausoleum she constructed for Sultan- 
Abu Sa'ld’s daughter Khvand-Sultan Bike, located in the Bagh-i Flruza 
(Turquoise Garden) in Samarqand next to the shrine of a local saint, 
Khvaja Abdl Damn. 63 The deed of endowment, which bears numerous 
imprints of the seal of Sultan-Abu SaJd himself, as well as of those 
of several of his sons and daughters, attests to the close connections 
Habiba-Sultan Begim had to Sultan-Abu Said's family. 64 It has been 
noted that, in terms of its architectural decoration and design, the 
mausoleum is strikingly similar to the Aq Saray mausoleum built by 
Habiba-Sultan Begim’s husband Sultan-Ahmad during the 1470s. 65 
During the nineteenth century, apparently on account of its attractive 
ruins and garden setting, which made it an ideal spot for picnics and 
outings, the building became popularly known as “ 'Ishratkhana” (The 


61 In the document, she is referred to only as the daughter of an Annr Jalal al- 
Dln Suhrab, with no reference to her husband—see Viatkin, “Vakufnyi dokument,” 
122-23. 

62 See Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:96; and Babur, Babur-nama, fol. 20b. For the 
list of Sultan-Ahmad’s wives, see Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 36-37, no. 3.9.2.2(f). For 
the Arghun family, see Ando, Timuridische Emire, 173—75. Masson’s contention that 
Habiba-Sultan Begim was the senior wife of Sultan-Abu Said and that her father is 
to be identified with Amir Jalal al-Dln Flruzshah, is not supported by the historical 
evidence—see M. E. Masson, “Samarkandskii mavzolei, izvestnyi pod nazvaniem 
Ishratkhana: Istoriko-arkheologicheskii ocherk,” in Masson, Mavzolei Ishratkhana, 27-29; 
and following him, G. A. Pugachenkova, ‘“Ishrat-khaneh and Ak-saray: Two Timurid 
Mausoleums in Samarkand,” Ars Orientalis 5 (1963): 177—78. The name Habiba-Sultan 
Begim does not appear in the list of Sultan-Abu Sa'ld’s wives—see Woods, Timurid 
Dynasty, 35-36, no. 3.9.2. 

63 See Viatkin, “Vakufnyi dokument,” 123, 126. For Khvand-Sultan Bike, see Woods, 
Timurid Dynasty, 40, no. 3.9.2.Z [although the reference to her mother should be corrected 
to read 3.9.2.(y)]. See also Chekhovich, “Novaia kollektsiia dokumentov,” 264-65. 

64 See Viatkin, “Vakufnyi dokument,” 121-22. 

65 See Pugachenkova, ‘“Ishrat-khaneh,” 186—87. See also Golombek and Wilber, 
Timurid Architecture 1:268-70, no. 35. 
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abode of pleasure), a moniker not encountered in the sources of the 
fifteenth century. 66 

Hablba-Sultan Begim’s motives for establishing the endowment, 
which was a “mixed” charitable and private vaqf, are unclear. At the 
time, Sultan-Ahmad would only have been about thirteen years old, 
and Hablba-Sultan could not have been much older. 67 It is not known 
whether she was already married to Sultan-Ahmad, but her young 
age would not have precluded the union, especially as it appears that 
the marriage was a political one, intended to link a powerful amirid 
family with the Timurid ruling house. It may be speculated that her 
father, who is mentioned in the vaqfiyya as deceased, had died recently, 
and that she had come into an inheritance that she conveyed to vaqf 
as a long-term investment for herself. As has already been established, 
there was a tradition of patronage of funerary architecture by Timurid 
royal women. By creating an endowment for a mausoleum in which 
Sultan-Abu Safid’s daughter, who was also her husband’s half-sister, was 
buried, Hablba-Sultan would have linked herself and her descendants 
even more closely to the Timurid royal house. 68 It is possible that her 
endowment was only one of many that were established over time 
for the mausoleum, which became a place of burial for a number of 
women and children of the Timurid royal house. 69 

The endowments consisted of agricultural properties in the 
Samarqand region; 70 twenty pairs of oxen, and thirty-two slaves to 
work the land and to serve as attendants at the mausoleum; and many 
precious objects, including carpets, bronze cauldrons, coverlets and wall 
hangings made of fine fabrics, such as silk, brocade, etc., and oil lamps 
and candelabra made of bronze, gold, porcelain, etc. 71 The charitable 
activities provided for were similar to those at the mausoleum of Afaq 
Begim, although on a much more modest scale. 


66 Masson, “Samarkandskii mavzolei,” 12ff 

67 Compare her young age with that of Khalll-Sultan’s daughter Saray-Malik Agha, 
who must have been around fifteen at the time of the establishment of her endowment, 
for which see n. 36 above. 

68 Viatkin was uncertain about the exact nature of the relationship between the two 
women—see his “Vakufnyi dokument,” 132. As Sultan-Ahmad’s wife, Hablba-Sultan 
Begim would have been Khvand-Sultan Bike’s (half-)sister-in-law. 

69 See Masson, “Samarkandskii mavzolei,” 40. 

70 The estimated size of these properties was between 120 and 150 hectares 
(= 300-375 acres)—see Viatkin, “Vakufnyi dokument,” 136. 

71 Viatkin, “Vakufnyi dokument,” 123—26. 
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7. Vaqfiyyaj of the Naqshbandi shaikh Khvaja ‘Ubaidullah Ahrar of 
Samarqand 

The influential Naqshbandi shaikh Khvaja "Ubaidullah Ahrar (d. 1490) 
created a number of pious endowments in Samarqand and Tashkent 
during the last decades of the fifteenth century. The earliest on record, 
based on the charter deed of endowment dated 874/1470, was for a 
madrasa in the Darb-i Suzangaran quarter of Samarqand. 72 Another 
endowment, dated 894/1489, was for a khdnaqdh complex he estab¬ 
lished just south of Samarqand in the village of Khvaja Kafshlr, called 
Muhawata-i mullayan (or mavall), which served as the focal point of his 
spiritual community and as the administrative centre of his agricultural 
enterprise. 73 Sometime before his death in 1490 he made an addition 
to the endowment of the aforementioned madrasa in Samarqand, 74 and 
he created another endowment for a madrasa , a congregational mosque, 
and a neighbourhood mosque in Tashkent. 75 

All the endowments were of the mixed type, with Ahrar himself 
acting as the trustee ( mutavalli ) of the endowed foundations. After his 
death, his position was to be inherited by his male descendants, who 
were also designated as beneficiaries of a portion of the endowment 
revenues, in accordance with the provisions for a family-type vaqf. 16 
Based on the extensive documentary record, which has been subjected 
to considerable scholarly scrutiny of late, it is possible to ascertain the 
extent of Ahrar’s involvement in the agrarian economies of several key 
regions of Timurid Transoxiana, including the Tashkent, Samarqand, 


72 For an edition and Russian translation, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty , 
no. 5. For an abridged English translation, see Jo-Ann Gross, ‘A Central Asian Waqf 
of Naqshbandi Sufi Master Khwaja Ahrar,” in Windows on the House of Islam: Muslim 
Sources on Spirituality and Religious Life, ed. John Renard (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1998), 231-35. 

73 See Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokutnenty, no. 10. For the development of this 
endowed foundation through the seventeenth century, see McChesney, Central Asia, 
98-109. 

74 See Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, no. 11. 

75 See Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, no. 12. 

76 In 953/1546, a new summary listing was made of all of Ahrar’s endowments by an 
unknown trustee—see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, no. 17. See also Stephen F. 
Dale and Alam Payind, “The Ahrarl Waqf in Kabul in the Year 1546 and the Mughul 
Naqshbandiyyah,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 119, no. 2 (1999): 218-33. The 
beneficiaries of the endowments were Ahrar’s tomb shrine in the Muhawata-i mullayan 
complex, a madrasa and mosque he had built in Kabul, and his descendants. 
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and Bukhara regions. 77 The endowments survived well into the nine¬ 
teenth century, reflecting the socio-religious and economic influence of 
the Ahran family that administered them.' 8 


8. Vaqfiyya of Mihr-Sultan Khanim for the paired royal madrasar in 
Samarqand 

This vaqfiyya actually belongs to the early Shibanid period, but it is 
included in the list of Central Asian Timurid deeds of endowment 
because it closely follows the Timurid traditions of Herat, being very 
similar in circumstances and wording to the endowment deed of Afaq 
Begim, discussed earlier. The donor was Mihr-Sultan Khanim, who was 
the daughter of the Qazaq khan Burunduq and widow of Muhammad- 
Temiir Sultan, the son of the founder of the Transoxanian Uzbek 
state, Muhammad ShibanI Khan (d. 916/1510). 79 Her late husband, 
Muhammad-Temur, had a connection with Herat, and one of his 
honorific titles was padshdh-i Hardt , 80 

Mihr-Sultan’s endowment was for two adjacent madrasas in 
Samarqand that formed an architectural ensemble. 81 The Madrasa-i 
‘Aliyya-i Khaniyya (also known as the Shamaliyya, or Northern madrasa ), 
which had been established by her father-in-law Muhammad ShibanI 
Khan, and her husband Muhammad-Temur Sultan, was completed by 
her after their deaths. Located in the middle of the ensemble was the 


77 For Ahrar’s economic activity, see Paul, Die politische und soziale Bedeutung, 113-63; 
Gross and Urunbaev, Letters of Khwqja Lfbayd Allah Ahrdr , 17-20; and Jo-Ann Gross, 
“The Economic Status of a Timurid Sufi Shaykh: A Matter of Conflict or Perception?” 
Iranian Studies 21, nos. 1-2 (1988): 94-103. 

78 See Jo-Ann Gross, “The Waqf of Khoja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar in Nineteenth Century 
Central Asia: A Preliminary Study of the Tsarist Record,” in Naqshbandis in Western and 
Central Asia: Change and Continuity , ed. Elisabeth Ozdalga (Istanbul: Swedish Research 
Institute in Istanbul, 1999), 59-60. 

79 For an edition and Russian translation of the document, see Mukminova, Kistorii 
agrarnykh otnoshenii, 103—313. Mihr-Sultan Khanim was also known as Mihrban and 
MihrT Khanim—see Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii , 228. 

80 He had been in charge of the second unsuccessful Uzbek attempt to capture the 
city from the Safavid Qizilbash in 919/1513, and when retreating to Samarqand, he 
brought back many prominent hostages, among them Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas, Sultan- 
Husain’s agronomist and landscape architect. His honorific tide padshdh-i Hardt also 
happens to be a chronogram on the date of his death—see Baxtiyor Babadjanov, 
Ashirbek Muminov, and Jurgen Paul, eds. and trans., Schaibanidische Grabinschriften 
(Wiesbaden: Ludwig Reichert, 1997), 71-72. 

81 They were sometimes referred to as the Kosh (i.e., Paired) madrasas —see 
Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii , 9. 
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Shibanid family burial platform (referred to variously as sujfa , dakhma , 
and takhi), in which they were both buried, and which she had revet¬ 
ted in marble. 82 The second madrasa, called the Janubiyya, or Southern 
madrasa, was built by her, and it also housed her mausoleum. 83 

The charter deed of endowment has not survived, but the text of the 
document has been preserved in two undated manuscript copies, both 
of which are in the form of bound volumes. 84 R. G. Mukminova dated 
the vaqfiyya to the 1520s, but there is no evidence to support this late 
date. 85 Rather, since it appears to follow closely the practice reflected in 
the endowment of Sultan-Husain’s wife Afaq Begim, whereby a widow 
created an endowment to preserve her property from confiscation by 
her husband’s political successors, it ought to be dated to shortly after 
the death of Mihr-Sultan’s husband, Muhammad-Temur Sultan, who 
died young on 20 Muharram 920/March 17, 1514. 86 Since Mihr-Sultan 
designated herself as trustee of the endowment, and her descendants 
after her death, the endowment was of the mixed type, combining 
features of the family and charitable endowments. 87 The trustee was 
to receive 20 per cent of the revenues of the endowment as his salary; 


82 See Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 108—11, 228-29. For a description of 
the sarcophagus (which was transferred out of the madrasa at the end of the nineteenth 
century), and the many burials contained in it, see Babadjanov, Muminov, and Paul, 
Schaibanidische Grabinschriften, 125, 128ff 

83 She was to be buried with her head facing her husband’s feet—see Mukminova, 
Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii , 111-12, 229. 

84 The copies have been dated to the early sixteenth century (St. Petersburg Branch 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Russian Academy of Sciences, B-670), and the 
eighteenth century (Tashkent, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences of 
the Republic of Uzbekistan, 5905)—see Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 85ff 

85 Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 7. 

86 The date of Muhammad-Temiir’s death is contained in the inscription on his 
tombstone—see Babadjanov, Muminov, and Paul, Schaibanidische Grabinschriften, 71-72 
(reading his name as Tlmur-Muhammad). Mukminova’s late dating actually contradicts 
her own hypothesis that the vaqf was created by Mihr-Sultan to preserve the property 
of her husband from confiscation after his death—see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh 
otnoshenii, 98; also R. G. Mukminova, “K kharakteristike feodal’nogo instituta ‘tiiul’ 
v Srednei Azii,” in Formy feodal’noi zemel’noi sobstoennosti i vladeniia na Blizhnem i Srednem 
Vostoke: Bartol’dovskie chteniia 1975 g., ed. B. G. Gafurov, G. F. Girs, and E. A. Davidovich 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1979), 123-24. If this was the goal, Mihr-Sultan would have cre¬ 
ated the endowment immediately after Muhammad-Temur’s death in 1514, and not 
waited until the 1520s. Interestingly enough, the date of the document is given as 
920/1514-15 in H. F. Hofman, Turkish Literature: A Bio-Bibliographical Survey, sec. 3, 
Moslim Central Asian Turkish Literature, pt. 1, Authors, 6 vols. in 2 (Utrecht: Library of 
the University of Utrecht; under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1969), 5:231. 

87 Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 200, 202. 
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but if he was not a direct descendant of the donor, the salary was to 
be reduced to 5 per cent. 88 

The endowed properties included many commercial properties in the 
city of Samarqand: a bath and shops (e.g, bakeries, a greengrocer’s shop, 
a pottery shop, a dyer’s shop, a butcher shop, etc.) in several bazaars; 
shopping arcades (timeha)] residential properties; and improvements on 
properties ( sukniydt ). 89 The agricultural properties that were endowed 
were located (a) outside Samarqand in the mahalla of Juy-i Nau: a 
chahdrbdgh and a villa; two hundred tandb of land; mills, paper-making 
workshops, and other shops, (b) in the tumdn of Shavdar-i Ulya in the 
district of Samarqand: a compound ( muhavvata) in the village of Dih-i 
Nau, known as Chaharbagh-i Qanbar Hinafurush, (c) in the village of 
Vakhshatl: 144 plots of land, generally around one khail in size; addi¬ 
tional plots; a mill; the village of Maghvln(?), (d) in the vildyat of Kesh: 
several villages or shares thereof; a mill; the improvements ( sukniydt ) on 
mills, etc., (e) in the vildyat of Nasaf: the village of Gubdln; a hamlet, 
and (f) in the tumdn of Anhar-i Jadld in the vildyat of Samarqand: a 
village with its surrounding agricultural lands. 90 

The provisions for the payment of stipends for the personnel associ¬ 
ated with the madras as are presented below in tabular form, and may 
be compared with those in Mir ‘Allshir’s deed of endowment for the 
Ikhlasiyya madrasa-khdnaqdh complex in Herat, although the denomina¬ 
tions in cash and kind were different after the Shibanid currency reform. 
The table does not include the amounts spent on social welfare purposes 
in the form of food rations that were to be distributed throughout the 
year and on Muslim feast days. 91 


88 Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 67—68, 297. 

89 Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 233-42. The improvement, which could 
be a building or even plantings, was considered to be separate from the land and 
fully conveyable. For the term sukniydt/uskuna, see O. D. Chekhovich, “Materialy po 
terminologii istoricheskikh istochnikov: Terminologicheskie zametki,” JVarody Agii i 
Afriki, 1964, no. 6:71-74. 

90 Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 242-81, 285-92. 

91 For an estimate of the total annual expenditures of the endowment, see 
Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 59—60. Compared with the endowment of 
Afaq Begim, rations were distributed on fewer occasions at Mihr-Sultan’s endowment. 
Otherwise, the same feast days were observed, with the exception of Istiftah, which was 
celebrated on the fifteenth of Sha'ban (given as the Night of Barat in Afaq Begim’s 
vac/jiyya), and the first of Rajab (perhaps the dates of these two feasts were flexible). 
For the description of food distributed at Mihr-Sultan’s foundation, see Mukminova, 
K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 219-21. 
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Table of the Salaries and Stipends of the Personnel of the Paired Madrasas 
of Muhammad ShibanI Khan and the Mausoleum of Mihr-Sultan Khanirn 

in Samarqand 


Post 

No. persons 

Annual stipend 

In cash 92 In kind 93 

MADRASA I 






Trustee ( mutavalli) 

1 

20% (< 

ar 5%) of 

revenues 


Professors (: mudarris) 

2 

7,200 

[1,800] 

300 

[3.0] 

Mudarris-muqri 

1 

4,800 

LI,200] 

250 

[0.25] 

Repeaters (mu id) 

2 

900? 

[225] 

85 

[0.85] 

Mu ‘Id 

1 

720 

LI 80] 

70 

[0.7] 

Qur’an reciters (hqfifi): 

15 (total) 





lead reciter 

1 

840 

[210] 

90 

[0.9] 

others 

14 

720 

[180] 

80 

[0.8] 

Imam 

1 

540 

[135] 

45 

[0.45] 

Students: 

75 (total) 





advanced 

25 

540 

[135] 

60 

[0.6] 

intermediate 

25 

360 

[90] 

45 

[0.45] 

beginners 

25 

300 

L75] 

30 

[0.3] 

Cook ( tabbakh) 

1 

360 

[90] 

30 

[0.3] 

Administrator ( khadim) 

1 

360 

[90] 

30 

[0.3] 

Caretaker ( farrash) 

1 

360 

[90] 

30 

[0.3] 

Custodian (mujavir) 

1 

360 

[90] 

30 

[0.3] 

Mu ’azzin 

1 

300 

L75] 

30 

[0.3] 

Administrator (khadim) 

1 

300 

L75] 

30 

[0.3] 

Water supplier (saqqa’) 

1 

300 

17 5] 

30 

[0.3] 

MADRASA 2 






Professor (mudarris) 

1 





Repeater (mu Id) 

1 





Students: 

9 (total) 

6,000 

[1,500] 

300 

[0.3] 

advanced 

3 





intermediate 

3 





beginners 

3 






92 In copper dinars, (dindr-i Julus). The approximate equivalent in kapaki dinars is given 
in brackets. For a description of the denomination, see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh 
otnoshenii, 311. Six fils equalled one copper dinar, and twenty copper dinars weighed one 
misqdl of pure silver. After Muhammad ShibanI Khan’s currency reform, which began 
in 913/1507—8, the old kapaki dinar/tango was devalued, and now five kapaki dinars, 
rather than three, weighed one misqdl of silver. Therefore, one kapaki dinar equalled 
four Samarqandi dinars —see E. A. Davidovich, “Denezhnaia reforma Sheibani-khana: 
Iz istorii sredneaziatskoi ekonomiki v XVI v.,” in Material)) po istorii tadzhikov i uzbekov 
Srednei Agii, vyp. 1 (Stalinabad: Izdatel’stvo Akademii nauk Tadzhikskoi SSR, 1954), 
851E; and E. A. Davidovich, Istoriia denezhnogo obrashcheniia srednevekovoi Srednei Azii: Mednye 
money XV-pervoi chetverti XVI v. v Maverannakhre (Moscow: Nauka, 1983), 223fE 

93 In Samarqandi mam, which must have been quite different from the Herat! mam 
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The vaqfiyya of Mihr-Sultan bears a striking similarity to the endow¬ 
ment deed of Afaq Begim for her mausoleum in Herat. An analysis 
of its wording and style indicates that it must have been directly mod¬ 
elled on it. 94 Both endowments were roughly contemporaneous. If, as 
I have argued, Mihr-Sultan’s endowment was established shortly after 
the death of her husband, it would have dated about eight years after 
Afaq Begim’s. Both donors were royal women who established their 
endowments soon after the deaths of their husbands. In both cases, the 
beneficiary of the endowment was the donor’s own mausoleum, which 
was housed in a royal madrasa. In both cases, the endowed properties 
represented a mixture of commercial and agricultural parcels, although 
in Mihr-Sultan’s endowment, commercial properties appear to have 
predominated, perhaps reflecting the greater importance of trade and 
the handicrafts industry in Samarqand. Finally, both women designated 
themselves as trustees of their own endowed foundations for the duration 
of their lifetimes. While Mihr-Sultan Khanim’s endowment exhibited 
features of the family type, since she designated her own children and 
descendants as her successors in the post of trustee, in the case of Afaq 
Begim’s endowment, this could not have been the case, since she had 
no children of her own. 


referred to in the Timurid vaqfiyyas above—see Davidovich, Material\y po metrologii, 
90-91. For the weights used, see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 311. For 
purposes of comparison, the figures in brackets are in kharvdrs, or assloads, weighing 
100 mam each. 

94 This is highly likely, since the Hanafite legal formulary al-Javami' al-Aliyya, which 
was compiled in the early sixteenth century, contained many Timurid documents as 
models. For this work, see chap. 6, p. 222 above. 
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A TIMURID DEED OF ENDOWMENT: THE VAQFITYA OF 
AFAQBEGIM, WIFE OF SULTAN-HUSAIN BAYQARA, FOR 
HER MAUSOLEUM IN HERAT 


Description of the Document 

The deed of endowment of Afaq Begim is an exceptionally fine example 
of the Perso-Islamic chancery tradition in the domain of vaqf. 1 It is 
written in Persian in the juridical style characteristic of medieval deeds 
of endowment ( vaqfiyya or vaqf-ndma ), with frequent insertion of Arabic 
formulae and legal clauses. 1 2 

The document is in the form of a continuous scroll of cream-coloured 
Samarqand paper of very high quality. 3 The scroll is 1,386 cm (i.e., 
almost 14 m) long and 31 cm wide, with the right margin measuring 
approximately 7.5 cm and the left margin measuring between 1.5 and 
2 cm. The length of the individual pages that have been glued together 
to form the scroll is approximately 52 cm, although a few pages are 
slightly shorter. The glue-lines are imprinted with twenty-seven seals 
of the chief judge of Herat (for whom see below). The document 
consists of a total of 321 lines. The text of the first 212 lines is piled 
up in pyramid fashion at the end of each line. The space between 
lines measures from 5 to 5.5 cm, and the height of the letter alif is 
approximately 0.6 cm. 

The calligraphy is a very clean and elegant nasta iiq. The ink is black 
and unfaded. Regarding orthographical peculiarities, there is frequent 
omission of diacritical points. The letters j) b, and k are often used for 
eh, p, g. Alif madda is generally not indicated. The letters j and kh are 


1 MS, Tashkent, Central State Archive of the Republic of Uzbekistan, fond 1-323, 
no. 1427. I would like to thank my colleageus in Tashkent, Galiba A. Dzhuraeva and 
the late Roziya G. Mukminova, for their assistance in locating the document, and Irkin 
A. Abdullaev, Director of the Central State Archive, for permission to reproduce. 

2 See Christoph Werner, “Formal Aspects of Qajar Deeds of Sale,” in Kondo, 
Persian Documents, 31. 

3 The archaeographical description of the document follows the outline established 
by O. D. Chekhovich in her Samarkandskie dokummtv, 41-48. 
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sometimes additionally indicated by means of a tiny hamza-like mark 
under the letter. The letter h is sometimes additionally indicated by 
means of a dagger a/i/dike mark under the letter. The letter ‘ain is 
sometimes also additionally indicated by means of a tiny 'ain written 
under it, and the letter k is sometimes additionally indicated by means 
of a tiny kdf set inside the letter. In several instances, words or parts of 
words have been crossed out, indicating scribal corrections. 

The notarized portion of the document is dated 29 Safar 912/July 22, 
1506, and signed by Qutb al-Dln Muhammad b. 'Abdullah b. Mahmud 
al-Imaml, the chief judge of Herat. 4 His large circular seal, 2.5 cm in 
diameter, contains an inscription with the date 902/1496~97, which 
was probably that of his appointment to office. The judge’s signature 
is followed by the signatures, and in some cases also the seals, of seven 
witnesses. Imprinted four times in the document is the seal of the donor, 
which is a small, hexagonal seal, 1.5 cm in diameter, containing the 
inscription, “Afaq Beki, daughter of Amir Hasan, who trusts in the 
kindness of [God] who bestows all favours.” 5 

There is a substantial notation in the right margin between lines 
285 and 316 in what appears to be a different hand. 6 It may be read 
by rotating the document 180 degrees. It is, in fact, a separate docu¬ 
ment beginning with the standard invocation, “He” (i.e., In the Name 
of God), and it represents a revision of one of the conditions made 
by the donor in the endowment deed. Although it does not contain 
a date or signatures, it bears two imprints of the seal of the donor, 
Afaq Begim. 

The document is defective at the beginning, but otherwise in an 
exceptionally good state of preservation. Following the well-established 
model for deeds of endowment, the missing parts would have included 
an invocation to God, praise of the Prophet Muhammad, a statement 
regarding the religious motives for establishing the endowment, the full 
name and titles of the donor, and a formal declaration that the donor 
has, by means of a legal act, established a pious endowment based on 


4 For Qutb al-Dln Muhammad (also known as Qazi Mlrakl) and the Imarnl family 
of chief judges of Herat, see chap. 5, n. 135. 

5 Note that her title is given in the Mongolian form, Beki (written Blkl in Arabic 
script), for which see Doerfer, Turkische und mongolische Elemente 1:235. For the seal ring of 
Shahrukh’s wife Gauharshad, see Lentz and Lowry, Timur and the Princely Vision, 225; and 
A. A. Ivanov, “Pechat’ Gaukhar-Shad,” Strany i narodv Vostoka 10 (1971): 199-201. 

6 For the practice of providing information in the right margin of a document, see 
Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 19-20. 
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the conveyance of his or her private property to vaqfJ Also missing after 
these introductory sections is the description of the endowed properties 
numbered 1 through 134 in the original. The document thus begins 
only with the description of the parcel numbered 135, part of which 
is also missing. 7 8 

Appended to the deed of endowment are two confirmatory docu¬ 
ments, and a ruling on a lawsuit, that was attached to the beginning of 
the endowment deed. 9 The confirmatory documents were rulings made 
in response to pro forma claims brought against the endowment. 10 They 
are dated 7 Rabfi I 912/July 28, 1506 and 18 Rabf I 912/August 8, 
1506, that is, seven and eighteen days, respectively, after the date of 
notarization of the endowment deed. They are on the same continuous 
scroll as the deed of endowment and may be in the same hand. Both 
are intact and in excellent condition. 

The first confirmatory ruling is 439 cm long and consists of 191 lines, 
the space between lines being 2 cm. The right margin is 6 cm wide 
and the left is 2.5 cm wide. The document contains the signature and 
is imprinted with nine seals of Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Imaml, the 
same judge who notarized the endowment deed, and it also contains 
the signatures of several other judges and witnesses, including what 
appears to be the seal of another judge. The second confirmatory 
ruling is 279 cm long and consists of 108 lines, the space between 
lines also being 2 cm. The right margin is 8.5 cm wide and the left 
is 3 cm wide. The document contains the signature and six seals of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Imaml. It also contains the signatures of 
ten other witnesses and judges. 

The third document is a fragment of a ruling on a lawsuit that had 
been brought against the endowment by Fatima-Sultan Aghaja, the 
female trustee of another endowment. It is in the form of a continu¬ 
ous scroll on dark cream-coloured, highly polished Samarqand paper 


7 For the structure of the endowment deed, see Bahadir A. Kazakov, “Analyse 
structurelle des actes de waqf provenant d’Asie centrale, XIII'—deb. XX C s. (dans la per¬ 
spective de l’etablissement de modeles pour banques de donnees),” Cahiers d’Asie centrale 
1 (1999): 221-26 (the present document belongs to the older model discussed). 

8 For a discussion of these, see chap. 5, pp. 182-84 above. 

9 These two documents have not been translated here, as they simply repeat, in a 
greatly abbreviated form, the description of the endowed properties in the endowment 
deed, prefacing each parcel with its number written out in words. 

10 For a discussion of this practice in deeds of endowment front the sixteenth 
century, see Ken’ichi Isogai, “A Commentary on the Closing Formula Found in the 
Central Asian Waqf Documents,” in Kondo, Persian Documents, 3-5; and chap. 5, pp. 
172-73 above. 
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of exceptionally high quality. It is 395 cm in length and 28.5 cm in 
width. It consists of only 67 lines of text, with the space between lines 
measuring from 5 to 5.5 cm. The right margin is 7.25 cm wide and 
the left is 4 cm wide. It is in an entirely different hand, being written 
in a clearly executed, monumental nasta'liq script, with diacriticals and 
even vocalization carefully indicated. The letters are loosely packed, 
and the height of the letter alif i s aproximately 1.3 cm. In accordance 
with medieval Persian chancery practice, the judge’s ruling was attached 
to the beginning of the deed of endowment. Besides the fact that the 
beginning and end are missing, the document had been torn in several 
places and the parts glued together in incorrect order. 11 

The notarized portion of the ruling on a lawsuit is missing, and 
hence there is no date. However, the document contains the imprints 
of seven seals of the chief judge of Herat, [Qutb al-Dln] Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdullah al-Imaml; fourteen seals of other judges; and, most sig¬ 
nificantly, the seal of Sultan-Husain’s son Muzaffar-Husain Mlrza, who 
was co-regent of Herat at the time, together with his brother Badl‘ 
al-Zaman Mlrza. His large circular seal, 2.75 cm in diameter, contains 
his full name Abu al-Mansur Muzaffar-Husain Bahadur Ibn Abu al- 
GhazI Sultan-Husain Bahadur, as well as the Timurid motto rdsti rasti 
(In rectitude lies salvation), which appeared on seals and coins of the 
Timurids from Temur’s time onward. 12 

There is no doubt that all four documents are original and authentic. 
According to the present state of our knowledge, they represent the 
only original documents pertaining to pious endowments that relate 
specifically to the reign of Sultan-Husain Bayqara. 


11 Part of this document was filed under no. 1427 in the Central State Archive, and 
another part was misfiled, together with the deed of endowment, under no. 819. 

12 The imprint of his seal occurs on line 49 of the document. The Persian motto is 
based on a wordplay in which the first vowel is read long in the first word and short 
in the second. The meaning of the phrase, which apparently alluded to a prophetic 
Tradition, is supported by the Arabic translation provided by Ibn ‘Arabshah: sadaqta 
najauta (If you are upright/just, you will be saved/achieve salvation)—see Ibn ‘Arabshah, 
‘Ajd’ib al-maqdur, 451; and the explanation given by the Timurid historian Sharaf al- 
Dln ‘All Yazdl—see Yazdl, ^afar-nama 2:127. For a discussion of the incorrect reading 
rdsti rusti , which Bartol’d and others translated as “In justice is strength,” see Horst, 
Timur und Hoga All, 35. 
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Translation 


THE ENDOWED PROPERTIES 

_No. 135. 13 ... [1] Its western [boundary] 14 abuts ( muttasil) the plain 

( dasht) of the aforementioned village (< qarya ). Its northern [boundary] 
partly abuts the land of the aforementioned Khvaja Abu al-Hasan [and 
partly] the land of [the aforementioned] Khvaja Abu Sa'ld.... 

No. 136_[2] Its [eastern boundary] abuts the land of the aforemen¬ 

tioned Maulana Badr al-Dln Muhammad. Its western [boundary] abuts 
the land of Ahmad b. Muhammad TurshlzI.. .like the eastern [bound¬ 
ary], Its southern [boundary] [abuts] ...Abu al-Hasan b[in]_ 

No. 137_a plot of land (qit'a zamvn ), [3] Its eastern [boundary] 

abuts the land of the aforementioned Khvaja Abu al-Hasan. Its western 
[boundary] abuts the land.... 

No. 138_[4] the aforementioned_Its southern [boundary] abuts 

the residence (sard) and garden ( bdghcha ) of the aforementioned Khvaja 
Husainl. Its northern [boundary] abuts the residence (sard) and garden 
(bdghcha) of.... Its southern [ boundary] 15 abuts... [5] from the afore¬ 
mentioned underground irrigation channel (qandt) of Muhammadabad 
which rotates among the proprietors (arbdb) and shareholders (shuraka) 
in [a cycle of] ten twenty-four hour time periods ( shabana-ruz ). 16 The 


13 Note: Numbers preceded by the abbreviation “No.” refer to the number of the 
parcel. Most of the parcels are numbered in the right margin of the document according 
to a system of notation whereby the numeral for hundreds is followed by a period. For 
this convention, see Pertsch, Verzeichniss der persischen Handschriften, 310, no. 278. I have 
also indicated the numbers of individual parcels described under a particular toponym, 
by means of a hyphen after the sequential numbering. Numbers in square brackets 
refer to the line number of the facsimile edition of the document. In all other cases, I 
have used square brackets for interpolations or interpretations of the text, and round 
brackets for parenthetical statements, explanations, and transliterated terms. 

14 The boundaries ( hadd , pi. hudud) of a property were always described with refer¬ 
ence to the four cardinal points, usually following the sequence east, west, north, and 
south. See Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 26-27. 

15 Note that two southern boundaries are mentioned for this property. Since the 
description is very fragmentary (a large part of the line ending has been torn off in 
the original), it is difficult to know how to interpret this. It may simply be a slip on the 
part of the copyist. However, it is clearly a single property, because the number of the 
parcel is indicated in the right margin. 

16 The distribution of water was based on time and divided into rotational cycles 
consisting of twenty-four hour periods each. See Michael E. Bonine, “From Qanat to 
Kort: Traditional Irrigation Terminology and Practices in Central Iran,” Iran 20 (1982): 
149; and Lambton, “Qanats of Yazd,” 23. 
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aforementioned Muhammadabad has no other underground water 
channel, and each share ( sahm ) 17 consists of one twenty-four hour time 
period. 


The province of Badghis 

No. 139—1. The entirety 18 of a hamlet (mazra’a) 19 consisting of ...flow¬ 
ing... [6] known as the underground water channel ( kdnz ) 20 of 
Muhammad Darvlsh Afradl, which is located in the province ( vildyat) of 
Badghis in the region (j navdhi) of Baba Khaki. 21 Its eastern [boundary] 
abuts the heights of dead lands {pushtahd-yi mavat) 22 having no owner 
and known as Yurt-i ‘Abdullah Bahadurl. 23 Its western [boundary] 
abuts a dry-farmed field ( daima-zdr ) 24 belonging to no one and known 
as Qirq Qul. Its northern [boundary] abuts the lands of the under¬ 
ground water channel, which is known [7] as the kdnz of Sultan Shah 
‘Asas and which is now the private property [milk) of Amir Shihab 
al-Dln Muhammad b. Amir Sultan-Muhammad Ataka. 25 Its southern 
[boundary] partly abuts the lands of an underground water channel 
(kdnz), an indivisible ( shdyif 6 part of which belongs to the estate (tanka) 


17 For the concept of the share, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 102—3; also n. 26 
below. 

18 For the use of the phrase hamagT va tamdml to introduce the description of a 
property, see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 25-26. 

19 For the term, which I am translating as hamlet, see Petrushevskii, femledelie, 
290-98; Lambton, Landlord and Peasant , 4; and Krawulsky, Horasdn 2:12. 

20 For the term kariz, see chap. 4, p. 122 above. 

21 For the region of Badghis, see Krawulsky, Horasdn 2:29—30. 

22 For the term pushta, which denoted the elevated area between two wells of a qandt 
and which as a rule was uncultivated, see Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 459; also 
Bonine, “From Qanat to Fort,” 146. For the term mavat, meaning dead or waste land, 
see Aghnides, Islamic Theories of Finance, 500-505. 

23 For the term yurt, meaning a pasturing ground, see Doerfer, Turkische und mongol- 
ische Elemente 4:212. 

24 For the term daima-zdr, see Petrushevskii, femledelk, 116; Lambton, Landlord and 
Peasant, 448; and All Akbar Dihkhuda, Lughat-ndma, ed. Muhammad Mu'ln and Ja'far 
Shahldl, new ed., 14 vols. (Tehran, 1372-73/1993-94), 7:10041. 

25 For the term milk, which denoted the right to complete and exclusive disposal 
of a thing, as distinguished from mere possession, see Schacht, Introduction to Islamic 
Law, 136; for the occurrence of the term in deeds of endowment, see McChesney, 
“Reconstructing Balkh,” 205, line 16. 

26 The term shdyi' (or muslia'), used with reference to a fraction of a property or a 
share ( sahm ) in a property, means an indivisible part of or share in that property, held 
in common—see Schacht, Introduction to Islamic Law, 138—39; and Claude Cahen, “La 
communaute rurale dans le nionde musulman medieval: Rapport general,” in Les 
communautes rurales/Rural Communities, pt. 3, Asie et Islam/Asia and Islam (Paris: Dessain et 
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of Muhammad Darvlsh b. Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Afradl, and [which 
has been?] described. 27 

No. 140-2. The entirety of a hamlet (: mazra'a) consisting of the flowing 
underground water channel known [8] as the qandt of Shalayln, which 
is located in the province of Badghls in the region (navdhi) of Baghl (?) 
Ribat. Its southern [boundary] abuts the lands ( ardzi) of the under¬ 
ground water channel (qandt) of Amir Sultan Muhammad b. Sanjarl, 
which now belong to the state treasury (divan). Its western [ boundary] 
partly abuts the lands of the heights (pushta) of Shalayln, which are 
ancient state land (khdlisa-i qadima-i sultdm ). 28 [9] Its northern [bound¬ 
ary] partly abuts the lands of the underground water channel (qandt) 
of Amir Nizam al-Dln Ahmad, the son of the late Great lord, Khvaja 
Baha’ al-Dln al-Khvafi, 29 and partly lands which are ancient state land 
(khdlisa-i qadima-i sultdm). Its southern [boundary] abuts [partly] lands 
which are ancient state land (khdlisa-i qadima-i sultdm) and which [have 
been assigned] as a revenue grant ( tiyul ) 30 to a consortium ( jam% ), and 
partly the lands of the underground water channel (qandt) of the Great 
amir \ 10] Amir Nizam al-Dln Yadgar. 31 

No. 141-3. The entirety of a hamlet (rriazra ‘a) consisting of a flowing 
underground water channel (kdriz) and the lands adjacent to it, known 
as the kdriz of Yusuf Khvaja Giryuk, located in the province of Badghls 
in the region (navdhi) of Baba Khaki. Its eastern [boundary] abuts the 
lands of the underground water channel known as the kdriz of [11] 
Iqbal. Its western [boundary] abuts the heights of dead lands (pushtahd- 
yi mavdt) known as the heights of Baba Shaida, which are dry-farmed 


Tolra, 1982), 16 (referring to modern usage). For an examples of the use of the phrase, 
see Chekhovich, Samarkandsku dokurnentv, 323, line 117; 350 (although she translates 
shayi' incorrectly as “known”). 

27 Actually written AfravT, but Afradl in lines 6 above and 153 below. The last phrase 
has been added by the scribe in the left margin. 

28 For a discussion of the term khalisa, see chap. 6, p. 220 above. 

29 I have not been able to identify these individuals. The title sahib[-dTvdn\ suggests 
his father was a vazvr in the bureaucratic administration. For another reference to these 
individuals, see line 133 below. 

30 For the term, see Fragner, “Social and Internal Economic Aflairs,” 513—16; and 
Chekhovich, Samarkandsku dokumenty, 394. It appears that khalisa lands were either rented 
out or granted as tiyuls —see Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 147, 155. 

31 A member of the military elite, probably from the Barlas tribe. Since the above- 
mentioned qanats appear to have been located quite close to each other, their water 
must have flowed together into one or more channels, a situation that was not at all 
unusual—see Lambton, “Qanats of Yazd,” 27. 
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(daima zird'at) by a consortium ( jam'i ). 32 Its northern [boundary] abuts 
the heights of dead lands (pushtahayi mavdt) that have no owner and 
that are dry-farmed land ( daima-zdr ). Its southern [boundary] abuts the 
land of Mlrak b. ‘Abdullah Tajir (i.e., the merchant). 


The province of Jam 

No. 142. The entirety [12] of a hamlet ( mazra‘a ) known as Bun-i 
raz (?) located in the province ( vildyat) of Jam in the district ( buluk) 
of Zurabad. 33 Its eastern [ boundary] abuts lands and the heights of 
dead lands ( pushtahayi mavdt ) that have no owner. Thus also its western 
and southern [boundaries]. Its northern [boundary] abuts the ham¬ 
let ( mazrah ) of Gusha-i laghar, 34 which belongs to the estate ( matruka ) 
of His Excellency, the Repository of amirship, the Seat of guidance, 
[ 13] Exemplar of the commanders of the world, the late Amir Nizam 
al-Dln ‘Allshir, son of the late Great amir, the Model of commanders 
among men, Amir Jalal al-Dln Kichkina, son of the late Great amir, 
Amir Sadr al-Dln Sadir. 35 


The province of Sarakhs and Tizhin (Tejen) 

No. 143—1. The entirety of a hamlet ( mazra‘a ) consisting of a feeder 
canal ( juybdr ) 36 [14] called Ahmadabad located between Sarakhs and 
Tizhin (Tejen), in one of the dependencies (tavabi j of Tizhin. 37 Its 
eastern [boundary] partly abuts the village (mauzi ) called Kukar Jangal 
(?), [in] which [there] is a well ( chdh ), the restricted perimeter ( hannif 8 


32 In this case, jam'i may refer to a village community, for which see Jurgen Paul, “Le 
village en Asie centrale aux XV et XVP siecles,” Cahiers du month russe et sovietique 32, no. 
1 (1991): 9-15; or it may simply be a group of local individuals—compare line 9. 

33 For Zurabad, see Krawulsky, Hordsdn 2:36; and Papull-Yazdl, Farhang, 293 (who 
notes that it is now a ruin). 

34 Apparently still in existence under the name of Gush-i laghar—see Papull-Yazdl, 
Farhang, 499. 

35 The famous Mir ‘Allshir Naval, whose filiation includes the name of his paternal 
grandfather. For his maternal grandfather Bu Said Chang, see Subtelny, ‘“All Shir 
Naval,” 799. 

36 For the terms juybdr and juy, see chap. 4, p. 122. 

37 For Sarakhs, see Krawulsky, Hordsdn 2:54, 2:188; for Tejen, which was known for 
its numerous canals, see Krawulsky, Hordsdn 2:64, 2:241. 

38 The term hanm refers to the strip or border of land along an irrigation canal or 
around the perimeter of a well, etc., the width of which was prescribed by Islamic law 
(depending on the type of canal, its location, etc.), and access to which (including the 
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of which is dead plain [sahra-yi mavai ) having no owner, and partly 
the village ( rnauzd) [called] Malm Sufuf (?), [in] which [there] is also 
a well, [ 15] the restricted perimeter of which is dead plain having no 
owner. Its western [boundary] abuts the common-use river ( rud-i i amm) 
of Jughjaran, which flows beside the Tizhin and which is known as 
Kal-i Tizhin. 39 Its northern [boundary] abuts dead lands (zarnm-i mavai) 
having no owner. Its southern [boundary] partly abuts the plain ( sahrd ) 
of Gazistan, 40 [ 16] which is dead land having no owner, and partly 
the village (rriauzi) of Chahar Aghil, 41 [in] which [there] is a well, the 
restricted perimeter of which is dead plain having no owner. 

No. 144-2. The entirety of an indivisible (shayT-i kamil) 42 one-quarter 
(: rub c ) of the entirety of the hamlet ( mazra‘a ) located in the province 
(yildyat) of Sarakhs, known as the mazra r a of Qanlanjird (?), whose water 
source {manba’) is the common-use river ( rud-i ‘ amm ) of Jughjaran, [17] 
with the exception of the rights ( raqaba ) 43 to a mill ( tahiina) which will 
be described separately. 44 Its eastern [boundary] abuts the Nauqaba 45 
of Sarakhs, which is a common-use canal ( nahr-i i amm ). 46 Its western 
[boundary] partly abuts the common-use river (rud-i c amm) of Jughjaran, 
and partly dead lands (zamin-i mavai) having no owner. Its northern 
[boundary] abuts the lands of the hamlet ( mazra‘a ) of Qatmajan (?), 


right to build on it) was restricted. For an extensive discussion of harm, see al-Karaji, 
Istikhraj-i abha-yi panhani, 42-51. For its use in juridical literature, see Aghnides, Islamic 
Theories of Finance, 506; and al-Mudarris, Mashdyikh Balkh 2:727 (in chap. 32, “Questions 
concerning water and irrigation canals”). Chekhovich translates it as “restricted belt/ 
zone”—see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 381; while Lambton renders the term 
simply as “borders”—see Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 199. 

39 The term kdl means a seasonal river. 

40 I.e., a stand of tamarisks—see Hablbullah SabitI, Dirakhtan va dirakhtchahdyi Iran 
(Tehran, 1344/1966), 364. 

41 The term aghil denotes a sheepfold, see Abel Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire turc- 
oriental (Paris, 1870), 26; and L. Budagov, Sravnitel’nyi slovar’ turetsko-tatarskikh narechii, 2 
vols. (St. Petersburg, 1869-71), 1:64. 

42 For the term shayi\ see n. 26 above. 

43 For the term, raqaba, meaning the substance of a property as opposed to its usu¬ 
fruct, see Schacht, Introduction to Islamic Law, 134; and Max Van Berchem, “La propriete 
territoriale et 1’impot fonder sous les premiers califes: Etude sur l’impot du kharag” 
(PhD diss., University of Leipzig, 1886), 32 n. 1. 

44 For the term tdhuna, which was used for the mills of Herat, see Petrushevskii, 
Zemledelie, 155. 

45 This may be a technical term, rather than a toponym, although its meaning is 
unclear. It may be related to naqb (pi. nuqub), meaning a subterranean water channel 
or a well—see al-Karaji, Istikhraj-i abha-yi panhani, 57. 

46 The term nahr denotes a feeder canal—see McChesney, Waqf, 22; and chap. 4, 
p. 122 above. 
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which is an ancient, irrevocable endowment (vaqf) [ 18] for the khdnaqdh 
of Madabad in Jam. 47 Its southern [boundary] abuts the common-use 
canal ( nahr-i ' amm ) of Sarakhs. 

No. 145—3. The entirety of one and a half indivisible shares ( sahm) 
out of a total of four indivisible shares in a functioning water-powered 
mill ( tdhiina ), 48 consisting of stone, iron, and wooden implements (alat), 
located in the aforementioned hamlet. [19] Its eastern [boundary] abuts 
partly the restricted border [harm] of the common-use canal ( nahr-i c amm), 
and partly the middle ( batn) of the common-use canal. 49 Thus also its 
western [boundary]. Its northern [boundary] abuts lands, of which 
an indivisible (shayV) part is the private property (milk) of His Exalted 
Honour, the Refuge of amirship, who is characterized by justice, Sultan 
of amirs in the world, the one who engages in his service [both] men 
of the sword and wielders of the pen, Amir Shujal al-Dln Muhammad, 
the son of His Honour, [20] the Refuge of the kingdom, the late Amir 
'Ala 5 al-Dln ‘All, the son of His Honour, the Repository of amirship, 
the Glory of amirs in the world, the late Amir Nizam al-Dln Burunduq 
Barlas. Its southern [boundary] is the same. 

No. 146-4. The entirety of a hamlet ( mazra‘a ) located in the prov¬ 
ince of Sarakhs and called Balana, [21 ] whose water source ( manba ’) is 
the Nauqaba of the aforementioned province. Its eastern [boundary] 
abuts the public passageway ( mamarr-i c dmm) known as Khvaja Zur 
way (rah). Its western [boundary] partly abuts the restricted border of 
the Nauqaba, which is a common-use feeder canal (inahr-i c dmrri), and 
partly the land of the hamlet (mazra ‘a) of Davazdah Jarlb, 50 which 
is held by ( bi-tasarruf ) the virtuous woman Saliha Sahib-Sultan, the 
daughter of Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir b. [22] Amir Luqman. 51 Its northern 


47 Ma'dabad is listed as one of the dependencies of Jam—see Krawulsky, Horasan 
2:36. 

48 Dayir bar ab , meaning powered by an undershot water wheel. 

49 Chekhovich translates the term batn as “river-bed”—see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie 
doknmenty, 336, line 327. But it appears to denote the midsection of a river, since in all 
instances in this document it is used in connection with mills of the undershot type, 
which would have extended into the middle of the water channel. See also McChesney, 
“Reconstructing Balkh,” 210, line 39. For the occurrence of the term in juridical 
literature, see al-Mudarris, Mashayikh Balkh 2:727. 

50 Or perhaps the unit of measure is intended here, i.e., measuring twelve janb. 

51 The term tasarruf does not denote ownership of land, but simply “possession,” in 
the sense that the individual has the right of usufruct or disposal of it for a specihed 
period of time. The phrase bi-tasarruf is sometimes used together, and synonymously, with 
the phrase dar dast (lit., in the hands of), for which see Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh 
otnoshenii, 191. In Mukminova’s opinion, these were usually state or vaqf lands that were 
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[boundary] partly abuts the land of the aforementioned hamlet ( mazra'a ) 
of Davazdah Jaiib and partly land [measuring] four paikal, which is 
held by Khvaja Qanbar ‘All b. ‘Abdullah Rangraz (i.e., the dyer). 52 Its 
southern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of the Milhab canal, 
which is a common-use [canal]. 


The province of Balkh 

The entirety of the [following] properties whose boundaries have been 
delineated ( mahdudat), 53 and which are located in the province ( vildyat) 
[23] of Balkh [known as] the Cupola of Islam: 54 

No. 147-1. The entirety of the standing assets (a'ydn-i qa’ima ) 55 of a 
plot of garden estimated at si xjarib in the village (rriauzi j of Qanlay 
(?). 56 Its eastern [ boundary] abuts an old [quadripartite] garden 
(chahdrbdgh) which belongs to the estate ( matruka ) of Maulana Khvaja 

Kalan Gurinjkub (i.e., the rice pounder) b[in]_Its western [boundary] 

abuts the orchard-garden (bagh) of Tikina (?) b. ‘Abdullah Balkhl. Its 
northern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of the common-use 
canal ( nahr-i c dmm) of [24] Chlchaktu. Its southern [ boundary] abuts 
lands which are held by a consortium (Jam i), one of whose [members] 
is the aforementioned Tikina (?). 

No. 148-2. The standing assets (ayan-i qd’ima ) of a functioning and 
productive water-powered mill ( tdhuna) located in the aforementioned 
village (rnauzi '), consisting of iron, stone, and wooden equipment and 
implements (dldt va adavdt). Its eastern [boundary] abuts partly the 
restricted border of a common-use canal (nahr-i c dmrri), and partly the 
middle ibatri) [of the canal]. Thus also its western [boundary]. Its 


held by individuals under a rental contract or lease arrangement ( ijarat ), and then sub¬ 
leased to share-cropping peasants—see Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 49-50 
(where she also cites examples from the sixteenth-century Juyban documents, for which 
see Iz arkhiva sheikhov Dzhuibari, nos. 110, 210, 222, etc.). All subsequent references to 
this term in the deed are translated as “held by.” 

52 For the term paikal, see A. B. Wdanova and O. D. Chekhovich, “Ob obshchinnom 
vodo-zemlepofzovanii, oboznachaemom terminom paLkal,” JNarody Azii iAfiiki, 1965, no. 
1:110—12; also McChesney, Waqf, 280—81. Chahar paikal may also be a toponym. 

53 The term mahdud denotes a property whose boundaries have been described on 
all four sides. 

54 Qubbat al-Islam was the epithet of Balkh. For the province of Balkh, see Krawulsky 
Horasan 2:50-53. 

55 For this term, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 340, 371; Lambton, Landlord 
and Peasant, 445; and McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh,” 202, line 1. 

56 For the jaiib, which was roughly equivalent to 0.625 acres, see chap. 5, p. 169. 
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northern [boundary] [25] abuts the restricted border of the canal ( nahr) 
of Siyahjird which is [a] common-use [canal]. 57 

No. 149—3. An indivisible half (nisf) of the entire mill ( tahuna ) in the 
aforementioned village of Qanlay (?), which is functioning, productive, 
and [water-] powered, and consists of equipment and implements ( dldt 
va adavdt). Its northern [boundary] partly abuts the restricted border 
of a common-use canal ( juy-i c amm), and partly the middle ( batn ) [of 
the canal]. Thus also its southern [boundary]. Its western [boundary] 
abuts [26] the common-use canal ( nahr-i c dmm) of Siyahjird. Its eastern 
[boundary] abuts lands (arazi) which are held by a consortium ( jam c i j, 
one of whose [members] is Mahmud b. Husain ‘All. 

No. 150-4. The entirety of the standing assets (a'yan-i qa’ima) of a 
functioning and productive mill ( tahuna ), which is in the village ( mau£i) 
of Baba Gavazm (?) and which consists of iron, stone, and other [kinds 
of] equipment and implements ( dldt va adavdt). Its eastern [boundary] 
[27] partly abuts the restricted border of a common-use canal (inahr-i 
c dmm), and partly the middle (batn) [of the canal]. Thus also its west¬ 
ern [boundary]. Its northern [boundary] abuts lands ( arazi) which 
are ancient state land (khalisa-i qadvma-i sultani). Thus also its southern 
[boundary]. 

No. 151-5. The entirety of a residence ( sardy ) outside the ‘Irab (?) 
Gate ( darb) in the Chaqar-i Amir Musa [quarter], 58 together with an 
adjoining garden ( bdghcha ). Their eastern [boundary] abuts the resi¬ 
dence (sardy) of Maulana ‘All Tablb (i.e., the physician) Balkhl. [28] 
Their western [boundary] abuts the house of Klivaja Badr al-Dln b. 
Khvaja Muhammad Sabzavarl. Their northern [ boundary] abuts the 
Idgah, 59 which is an ancient, irrevocable endowment ( vaqf) for the 
Muslim community ( bar ‘dmma-i Muslimin). Their southern [boundary] 
abuts a public street (kuy-i ' amm ). 60 

No. 152-6. The entirety of the standing assets (aydn-i qa’ima) of a 
plot of orchard-garden ( yak qifa bdgh) and an adjoining garden (bdghcha), 
the rights (raqaba) to which [29] belong to an ancient, legally binding, 


57 No southern boundary is indicated. 

58 For this toponym, which is referred to as a quarter (kuy) in a sixteenth-century deed 
of endowment, see McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh,” 204. The Mongolian term, 
chaqar, originally referred to the place outside the citadel where artisans and others who 
served the royal family lived—see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 1:307—8. 

59 I.e., public place where festivals were held. 

60 For the terms ku(y) and kiicha, see Dihkhuda, Lughat-nama 11:16478; and 
Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, ill n. 2. 
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irrevocable endowment in the Khiyaban [district] of the city of Balkh. 
Their eastern [ boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i c amm). Their west¬ 
ern [boundary] partly abuts the orchard-garden (bagfi) of Sayyidl Ahmad 
Rangraz (i.e., the dyer) al-Balkhl, and partly the orchard-garden (bagfi) 
of Daulatkhvaja b. ‘Abdullah Bukavul (i.e., the steward) Balkhl. 61 Their 
northern [boundary] abuts a [formal] garden ( chaharbagh ) which [30] 
is an ancient and well-known, legally binding, irrevocable endowment 
(;vaqf ). Their southern [ boundary] partly abuts the garden ( bdghcha ) of 
His Excellency, the Repository of accomplishments, Maulana Qutb al- 
Dln Muhammad b. Maulana Kamal al-Dln Mahmud, and partly the 
orchard-garden (bagfi) of the aforementioned Daulatkhvaja, and partly 
a public lane {kiicha-i c amma). [Also included is] a shop {dukhan) with a 
wooden [roof] {chub-push), which abuts a public lane {kiicha-i c dmm ) on 
the east; [31 ]... on the west; and a cemetery [located on] high [ground] 
( guristan-i arja c ) on the north and south. 62 


The village of Tizan 

The entirety of the [following] properties ( rnahdiiddt) which are located 
in the suburbs {savad) of the city {baldci) of Herat, 63 in the village {qarya) 
of Tizan in the district {bulik) of Udvan-Tizan: 64 

No. 153-1. 65 [32] Three indivisible shares out of a total of four shares 
in a vineyard {raz) estimated at ten jarib, located in the village {qarya) of 
Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] partly abuts a vineyard (raz) belonging to 
the estate {tarika) of ‘All b. Hasan TizanI, and partly a public street (kuy-i 
c dmm). Its western [boundary] abuts a vineyard ( harm ) 66 [33] [belong¬ 
ing to] the endowment {vaqf) of the madrasa of the village of Tizan, 
whose donor was Hajjl Hasan b. Muhammad Halvagar (i.e., the halva 
maker), and partly the vineyard {harm) of Khvaja Da ud b. Khusrau 
b. Da’ud Bazzaz (i.e., the diy goods dealer). Its northern [boundary] 


61 It is unlikely that he was the Royal taster, bokdviil. 

62 Cemeteries and graveyards were usually located on hilltops or hillsides—see 
Sukhareva, Kvartal’naia obshchina, 98. For an explicit reference to this in a deed of 
endowment, see McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh,” 207, line 23. 

63 The original meaning of the term savad is rural region or hinterland, but in 
this context it is to be understood as extra muros, the area outside the city proper, and 
synonymous with such terms as birun, dar zahr, etc. 

64 For the village and the district of Flerat, see Krawulsky, Hordsan 2:28, 2:132. 

65 The properties in this section are actually numbered from 1 to 17, but one item 
has obviously been omitted from the sequence. 

66 The Arabic term karm and Persian raz appear to be used interchangeably. 
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partly abuts a public street (kuy-i c dmni), and partly a vineyard (harm) 
[belonging] to the endowment ipaqf) of the aforementioned madrasa 
[34] which was established by the aforementioned Hajjl Hasan. Its 
southern [boundary] partly abuts land (. zamvn) whose borders will be 
delineated ( mahdud) forthwith, and partly a vineyard (harm), an indivis¬ 
ible part of which is held by Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor 
(hazrat-i vdqifa-i mazfura ) (i.e., Afaq Begim), [35] and partly a vineyard 
[belonging to] the endowment ipaqf) of the aforementioned madrasa 
which was established by Khvaja Muhammad b. Khalis Tizanl. 

No. 154-2. A plot of land (qit'a zamiri) of four janb in the afore¬ 
mentioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] abuts a vineyard 
(farm), an indivisible part of which [36] is held by Her Majesty, the 
aforementioned donor. Thus also its western [boundary]. Its northern 
[ boundary] abuts the property (i mahdud) which has [already] been delin¬ 
eated. Its southern [boundary] partly abuts a vineyard {harm) that is 
one of the properties belonging to the royal privy purse (< amldk-i khdssa-i 
shanfa ), 67 which are [part of] the estate ( tarika ) of His Majesty, the late 
Sultan and felicitous Khaqan, [37] Sultan Shahrukh, 68 and partly the 
vineyard (farm) of 'Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad b. Mahmud. 

No. 155-3. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a total of 
four shares in a flourishing vineyard ( karm) estimated at one janb in the 
village of Tizan. Its eastern [ boundary] abuts the vineyard (karm) of 
'Abd al-Rahlm b. Khvaja Muhammad b. [38] 'Abdullah Sakhtkaman. 
Its western [ boundary] abuts the vineyard (karm) of Muhammad b. 
Bayazld IsfizarT. Its northern [ boundary] abuts the residence (sard) and 
garden ( bdghcha) of Khvaja 'All b. Naqlb Mahmud Slstanl. Its southern 
[boundary] is the same as its eastern [boundary]. 

No. 156—4. [39] The entirety of three indivisible shares in com¬ 
mon out of a total of four shares in a vineyard (raz) estimated at one 
janb and five and a half dang of a janb, 69 in the village of Tizan, in 
the region (navdhi) of Herat, in the district (buluk) of Udvan-Tizan. Its 
eastern boundary (hadd) abuts the residence (sard) and garden (bdghcha) 
of Maulana 'Umar b. Ramazan Tizanl. Its western [boundary] partly 


67 The term khdssa denoted the privy purse, that is, the private property of the ruler. 
In this document, properties belonging to the royal privy purse (amldk-i khdssa-i shanfa) 
are clearly distinguised from khdlisa lands—see for example, lines 85-86 below. 

68 Khdqan-i sa'id was the honorific title of Shahrukh. 

69 For the term dang, see Lamb ton, Landlord and Peasant, 448. 
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abuts the land (. zamin ) [40] and the wine-press (kdrushk-khdna) 10 of the 
aforementioned Maulana ‘Umar, and partly the vineyard ( karm) of 
Maulana Muhammad b. Maulana Faslh Tizanl. Its northern [bound¬ 
ary] abuts the vineyard (karm) of Maulana Mahmud Ibn Kirmanshah 
b. Mahmud Tizanl. Its southern [boundary] abuts a public street (kiiy-i 
‘ amm). 

No. 157-5. [41] The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a 
total of four shares in a vineyard (raz) estimated at on e janb in the 
aforementioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] abuts the 
aforementioned properties belonging to the royal privy purse (amlak- 
i khdssa-i sharifa ) (i.e., which are part of the estate of the late Sultan 
Shahrukh). 71 Its western and southern [boundaries] abut a public street 
(kiiy-i c dmm). Its northern [boundary] abuts [42] the vineyard (raz) of 
Khvaja Muhammad b. Khvaja ‘All b. ‘Abdullah Talabl. 

No. 158-6. Three indivisible shares out of four shares in a vineyard 
(raz) estimated at four janb and one dang of a janb in the aforemen¬ 
tioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] abuts a public street 
(kiiy-i c amm). Its western [boundary] partly abuts [43] the vineyard (raz) 
of Shaikh Yahya b. Muhammad b. Yahya, and partly the vineyard 
(raz) of Abu Satd b. Bayazld Karzl (?). Its northern [boundary] partly 
abuts the residence (sard) and garden (bdghcha) of Shah Muhammad b. 
Khvaja ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khvaja Mahmud Tizanl, and partly the 
vineyard (raz) of Abu Sa‘ld Ibn Bayazld Karzl (?), and partly [44] the 
vineyard (raz) of ‘Umar b. ‘Ivaz Tizanl. Its southern [boundary] abuts 
the vineyard (raz) of Mir Muhammad-‘All, known as Khaidar Bakhshi, 
the son of Mir Sultan Bakhshi. 

No. 159-6a. The entirety of a plot of land (qit'a zamin) estimated at 
fifty janb in the aforementioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] 
abuts the restricted border of the common-use canal (jiiy-i c dmm) of Rav 
(?). Its western [boundary] [45] abuts the drainage canal (zahkash) n of 
dead lands (mavat) which have no owner. Its northern [boundary] abuts 
land which is a legally binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for visi¬ 
tors (zuvvdr) to the tomb shrine (mazdr) of Shaikh Baha 7 al-Dln ‘Umar 


70 For the term, see Qasim b. Yusuf, Tanq-i qismat-i ab, 57 n. 1 (where the editor 
explains that it is “an enclosure in which must is pressed from grapes”); and Dihkhuda, 
Lughat-nama 5:7113, s.v. charkhusht, 5:7108, s.v. charkh. 

71 Specifically, a vineyard—see lines 36-37 above. 

72 From zaghdrkash, for which see Chekhovich, “Materialy po terminologii,” 69; 
also Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokwnenty, 177; and Chekhovich, Bukharskie dokumenty, 
219 n. 26. 
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in the Khiyaban [district] of Herat, which was established by Khvaja 
Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Qutluq Shah. Its southern [boundary] abuts 
the land of Darvlsh Muhammad b. [46] Yusuf b. Muhammad. 

No. 160-7. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of [a total 
of] four shares in a vineyard (raj) [measuring] eight jarib and four dang 
in the aforementioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] abuts 
the restricted border of a common-use canal (juy-i c amm). Its western 
[ boundary] abuts land which is an endowment ( vaqf ) for the mosque 
of the aforementioned village [47]—known as the mosque of Maulana 
Yahya—and which is held by Maulana Futuh b. Maulana Yahya Tizanl. 
Its northern [boundary] abuts the land of Mlrak b. Mir Hajjl Tizanl. 
Its southern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of a canal ( juy) 
[which is] a pious endowment {vaqf) for the aforementioned mosque. 

No. 161-8. [48] The entirety of three indivisible shares out of [a 
total of ] four shares in a vineyard {razj estimated at two and a half 
jarib in the aforementioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [ boundary] 
partly abuts the residence {sard) of Khvaja Hajjl Muhammad b. Khvaja 
Muhammad b. Shaikh Muhammad Tizanl, and partly a vineyard (farm), 
which is an ancient and well-known, legally binding, irrevocable endow¬ 
ment {vaqf) and which is held by the aforementioned Mlrak, [49] and 
partly a vineyard {raj which is held by Khvaja Yusuf b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Ivaz. Its southern [boundary] abuts the new vineyard farm) of Abu 
Bakr-Muhammad b. Khvurd b. ‘All-Said. 

No. 162-9. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of [a total 
of] four shares in a vineyard {raj located in the aforementioned village 
of Tizan, [measuring] seven jarib. [50] Its eastern [boundary] abuts a 
cul-de-sac {kuy-i pish-basta) which provides access {mamarr) to the land of 
Mahmud b. Abd al-Rahman al-Tizam. Its western [boundary] abuts the 
vineyard {razj of Khvaja Qutluq Shah b. Khvaja Muhammad b. Yusuf. 
Its northern [boundary] is partly like the western, and partly abuts the 
vineyard {raj of Darvlsh Muhammad b. Khvaja Yusuf b. Muhammad 
b. Yusuf Qutluq Shah. [51] Its southern [boundary] partly abuts a pub¬ 
lic passageway {mamarr-i c amm), and partly is like the western [boundary], 
and partly [abuts] the compound {chahdrdwdr) of Khvaja ‘Abd al-Latlf 
b. Khvaja Shaikh Ahmad b. Khvaja Muhammad b. Qutluq Shah. 

No. 163-10. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of [a total 
of ] four shares in a property ( mahdud) in the aforementioned village, 
estimated at six jarib, [52] five jarib of which are vineyard (raj) and 
the rest land {zamin). Its eastern [boundary] partly abuts a vineyard 
{raj) which is an endowment {vaqf) for the mosque of the quarter 
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(;mahalla) of Muhammad b. Bayazld Nan, and which is held byjalal 
al-Dln Muhammad Tayabadl, and partly a vineyard (raz) which is an 
endowment ( vaqf) for the Chaharshanba4 mosque 73 in the aforemen¬ 
tioned quarter ( mahalla ) of Muhammad b. Bayazld. [53] Its western 
and southern [ boundaries] abut a public street (kuy-i c amm). Its north¬ 
ern [boundary] partly abuts a vineyard (harm) belonging to the estate 
(:matruka) of the Chosen one ( murtaid ) of the lands of Islam, the Chief 
of the noble marshals [of sayyids], Sayyid Asll al-Dln ‘Abdullah b. 
Sayyid Ghiyas al-Dln ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Va'iz (i.e., the preacher), 74 
and partly a vineyard (harm) which is held by [54] Her Majesty, the 
aforementioned donor. 

No. 164-11. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of [a total 
of] four shares in a vineyard (raz) [measuring] on e jarib and a dang 
and a half of a jarib, located in the aforementioned village. Its eastern 
[boundary] abuts a vineyard (raz) which is an endowment (vaqf) for the 
mosque of the aforementioned village and which is held by Maulana 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. [55] Hafiz Shihab al-Dln Tizanl. Its western [boun¬ 
dary] abuts the vineyard (harm) of Amir Muhammad ‘All b. Amir 
Sultan Bakhshi. Its northern [boundary] abuts the vineyard (raz) of 
Muhammad b. Mlrak Mir Hazar (i.e., the chiliarch). 75 Its southern 
[boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i 'arrirri). 

No. 165-12. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of [a total 
of] four shares in a vineyard (raz) [56] estimated at eight jarib in the 
aforementioned village of Tlzan. Its eastern [boundary] abuts a vine¬ 
yard (harm), the rights (raqabd) to which belong to a well-known ancient 
irrevocable endowment (vaqf), and partly the land of Amir Isfandiyar 
Tarkhan. Its western [boundary] abuts land which is state land (khalisa-i 
sultani). Its northern [boundary] abuts land which is a legally binding, 
irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for the mosque [57] of the Qipchaq 
quarter (mahalla), and which is held by Qutb al-Dln b. Muhammad 
b. Shihab al-Dln. Its southern [ boundary] abuts a vineyard (raz) and 
land belonging to the estate (matruka) of ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad b. 
Abl Bakr Tizanl. 


73 This mosque may have been connected with the shrine of Amir Chaharshanba 
mentioned below (line 87), or perhaps with the Timurid vazw Amir Sultan-Ahmad 
Chaharshanba’l, for whom see Khvandamlr, Habib al-siyar 4:146. 

74 The author of Maqsad al-iqbal-i sultanivya va marsad al-dmal-i khdqdniyya, the popular 
guide to the shrines of Herat, for whom see chap. 6, p. 195. 

75 He appears to have held this military rank. 
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No. 166~13. Three indivisible shares out of the entirety of four shares 
in a vineyard (raz) estimated at four janb in the village of Tizan. Its 
eastern [boundary] abuts [58] the land of Abu Bakr b. ‘All b. Sayyid. 
Its western [boundary] is partly like the eastern [boundary], and 
partly it abuts the vineyard (harm) which is a legally binding, irrevocable 
endowment (vaqf) for the mosque of Maulana Hafiz Shihab al-Dln, 
which is held by ‘Abd al-Hayy b. Muhammad b. Umar. Its northern 
[boundary] is like the eastern. 

No. 167-14. [59] The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a 
total of four shares in a vineyard (raz) estimated at two janb in the afore¬ 
mentioned village. Its eastern [ boundary] abuts the residence ( sardy) of 
the aforementioned Abu Bakr. Its western [boundary] abuts a public 
street (kuy-i c dmni). Its northern [ boundary] abuts the vineyard (raz) of 
Hajjl Ibn Muhammad b. Shaikh Muhammad. Its southern [boundary] 
abuts a public street (kuy-i c dmm). 

No. 168-15. [60] The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a 
total of four shares in a well-maintained and flourishing vineyard (harm) 
estimated at one janb and four dang of a janb in the aforementioned vil¬ 
lage. Its eastern [boundary] abuts the land of Maulana ‘Abd al-Samad 
b. Maulana Shaikh Muhammad Fazlullah. Its western [boundary] abuts 
the residence (sardy) of Muhammad b. Mubarakshah [61 ] TizanI, and 
partly the land of Maulana Fazlullah b. Maulana Mahmud TizanI. Its 
northern [boundary] partly abuts the vineyard ( harm) of Hafiz ‘Abd 
al-Rahlm b. Khvaja Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah Sakhtkaman, and partly 
land belonging to the estate ( matruka) of Khvaja Muhammad b. Abu 
Bakr. Its southern [boundary] abuts land [62] which is held by Maulana 
Plr ‘All b. Khvaja Hasan Kuka (?). 

No. 169-16. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a total of 
four shares in a vineyard (harm) estimated at one janb and one dang of 
a janb in the aforementioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] 
abuts the vineyard (karni) of ‘All b. ‘Abdullah BakharzI. [63] Its western 
[boundary] abuts the vineyard (karni) of ‘Umar b. Ramazan Isfarayinl. 
Its northern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of a common-use 
canal (juy-i c dmm). Its southern [boundary] partly abuts the residence 
(sardy) of the aforementioned ‘All b. Abdullah, and partly the residence 
(sardy) of Muhammad b. Ahmad YazdunI (?). 

No. 170-17. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a total of 
four shares in a vineyard (karni) estimated at [64] a total of three janb 
in the aforementioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] partly 
abuts the vineyard (karri) of Khvaja Daud b. Khvaja Khusrau Bazzaz, 
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and partly the vineyard (harm) of the aforementioned Qutluq Shah. 
Its western [boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i c amrri). Its northern 
[boundary] abuts a vineyard (harm) which is an ancient, legally binding, 
irrevocable endowment iyaqf) for the mosque of Maulana Muhammad. 
[65] Its southern [ boundary] abuts the access ( mamarr) to the vineyard 
(harm) of the aforementioned Khvaja Da’ud. 

No. 171-18. Three indivisible shares out of [a total of] four shares 
in a vineyard {harm) estimated at one jarib. Its eastern [boundary] abuts 
land ( zamm) which is one of the aforementioned properties belonging 
to the royal privy purse (amldk-i khassa-i sharifa) (i.e., which are part of 
the estate of the late Sultan Shahrukh). 76 Its western [boundary] abuts 
a public street (kuy-i c amrri). Its northern [boundary] abuts a vineyard 
(karm) which is held by [66] Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor. Its 
southern [boundary] abuts a cul-de-sac (kuy-ipish-basta) which provides 
access ( maftah) [to it]. 77 

No. 172-19. A plot of land (qit'a zanun ) of approximately nine jarib. 
Its eastern boundary partly abuts the land of Khvaja Yusuf b. Khvaja 
Muhammad b. ‘Ivaz Surl (?), and partly the restricted border of a com¬ 
mon-use canal ( juy-i c dmm). Its western [boundary] abuts land [which is] 
ancient state land ( khalisa-i qadima-i sultdni). [67] Its northern [boundary] 
abuts the restricted border of a common-use canal (juy-i c dmm). 

No. 173-20. A plot of land (q if a zamm ) of approximately six jarib. Its 
eastern [boundary] partly abuts the land of Mahmud b. Kirmanshah 
Mahmud, and partly the land of Maulana Hajjl Muhammad Ibn 
Darvlsh Tizanl. Its western [68] [boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i 
c amm). Its northern [boundary] abuts land which is an ancient, legally 
binding, irrevocable endowment ( vaqf) for the mausoleum ( junbad ) 78 of 
the Qazi. 79 Its southern [boundary] abuts land which is a legally binding, 
irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for the mosque of the aforementioned 
village of Tizan. 

No. 174-21. The entirety of three indivisible shares [69] out of [a 
total of] four shares in a vineyard (karm) estimated at seven jarib in 


76 See lines 36-37 above. 

77 There does not appear to be any difference between the two Arabic formulae va 
mitihu al-mqftah and va minhu al-madkhal, both of which denote an entrance or access point. 
For madkhal, see line 87; also McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkli,” 207, line 25. 

78 I.e., gunbad. 

79 Possibly the mausoleum of ‘Abdullah b. Mu'awiya b. 'Abdullah b. Ja'far Tayyar, 
one of the major shrines of Herat. See Allen, Catalogue, no. 562; and Golombek and 
Wilber, TimuridArchitecture 1:312. 
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the aforementioned village. Its eastern [boundary] partly abuts the 
vineyard (harm) of Hajjl Muhammad b. Shaikh Ghurl, and partly land 
which is an ancient, legally binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqfj for 
the mosque of the aforementioned village, and which is held by the 
aforementioned Hajjl Muhammad. Its southern [ boundary] abuts a 
public street {kuy-i c amrri). 

No. 175-22. [70] Three indivisible shares out of a total of four shares 
in a vineyard (harm) estimated at seven janb in the aforementioned vil¬ 
lage. Its eastern [boundary] partly abuts the land of Khvaja Yusuf b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ivaz Sun (?), and partly the vineyard (harm) of ‘Abd 
al-Rahlm Ibn Shaikh b. Mahmud Shah. Its western [boundary] partly 
abuts the vineyard {rag) of the aforementioned Khvaja [71] Qutluq 
Shah, and partly the vineyard (harm) of ‘Abd al-'Aliyy b. ‘Abd al-Qadir 
b. Muhammad. Its northern [boundary] is the same as the first part 
of the western [boundary]. Its southern [boundary] partly abuts the 
vineyard (harm) of Mir Sayyid ‘All b. Muhammad b. Khusrau, and 
partly the vineyard (harm) belonging to the estate {tanka) of Maulana 
Hajjl Muhammad b. Mahmud MirTit (?). 

No. 176-23. [72] Three indivisible shares out of [a total of] four 
shares in a vineyard {harm) estimated at one janb and five dang of a 
janb in the aforementioned village. Its eastern [boundary] abuts the 
vineyard [belonging to] the endowment ( vaqf) of the Chaharshanba’l 
mosque [located] inside the city (. shahr ) of Herat. Its western [bound¬ 
ary] abuts a public street (kuy-i c dmni). Its northern [boundary] abuts 
the vineyard ( karm ) of Shah Muhammad b. [73] Abdullah Slrabl. 
Its southern [boundary] partly abuts a public street (kuy-i c dmm), and 
partly a cul-de-sac (kuy-i pish-bastd) which provides access ( mamarr) to 
the residence (. sardy) of Maulana Bayazld b. Hajjl Slrabl. 

No. 177-24. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of [a total 
of] four shares in a vineyard {karm) estimated at three janb and two and 
a half dang of a janb in the aforementioned village. Its eastern [bound¬ 
ary] abuts [74] a public street (kuy-i c dmrri). Its western [boundary] partly 
abuts the vineyard {karm) of the aforementioned Khvaja Da’ud, and 
partly the restricted border of the weir [nahrband) w belonging to the 
aforementioned Khvaja Da’ud. Its northern [boundary] partly abuts the 
vineyard {karm) of the aforementioned Amir Muhammad ‘All, known 
as Khaidar Bakhshi, and partly the aforementioned vineyard {karm) 


80 For the term band, meaning checkdam or weir, see Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Abyan” 
(by B. Spooner), 407. 
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which is an endowment (vaqf) for the mosque of the aforementioned 
village, known as the mosque of Hafiz Shams Tizanl. [75] Its southern 
[boundary] abuts the vineyard {raz) [which belongs to] the endowment 
(; vaqf) of the mosque of the Qipchaq quarter ( mahalla), and which is 
held by Pfr ‘All b. Mahmud Kamankash (i.e., the archer). 

No. 178-25. Three indivisible shares out of [a total of] four shares 
in a vineyard {harm) estimated at a total of four jarib in the aforemen¬ 
tioned village of Tizan. Its eastern [boundary] abuts the vineyard (harm) 
of Mahmud b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Baratl (?). Its southern [boundary] 

[76] partly abuts the vineyard (harm) of ‘Abd al-Hayy b. Muhammad 
b. Shaikh Muhammad, and partly the garden ( baghcha ) of Hafiz ‘Abd 
al-Rahlm b. Khvaja Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah Sakhtkaman. 

No. 179~26. Three indivisible shares out of [a total of] four shares 
in a vineyard (harm) estimated at two jarib in the aforementioned village. 

[77] Its eastern [boundary] abuts a public street {kiiy-i c dmni). Its western 
[boundary] abuts the residence ( saray ) of ‘Ivaz Ibn Umar b. ‘Ivaz. Its 
northern [boundary] abuts the vineyard (harm) of Shah Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Tizanl. Its southern [boundary] abuts the vineyard 
(harm) of the abovementioned ‘Umar b. ‘Ivaz. 

No. 180-27. Three indivisible shares out of [78] a total of four shares 
in a vineyard {harm) estimated at a total of four jarib in the aforemen¬ 
tioned village. Its eastern [boundary] abuts a public street {kiiy-i c amm). 
Its western [boundary] abuts the residence {saray) of Muhammad b. 
‘Umar Tizanl, and thus also its northern [boundary]. 

No. 18U28. Three indivisible shares out of a total of four shares in a 
vineyard (raz) estimated at two jarib and four dang in the aforementioned 
village. Its eastern, western, and northern [boundaries] abut [79] land 
[which is] ancient state land {khdlisa-i qadima-i sultani). 

No. 182-29. Three indivisible shares out of a total of four shares 
in a vineyard ( karm ) [measuring] one jarib and four dang in total in the 
aforementioned village. Its eastern [boundary] abuts the residence {saray) 
of Shadl b. Ustad Hajjl Halvagar (i.e., the halva maker). Its western 
[boundary] abuts [80] a public street {kiiy-i c dmm). Its northern [bound¬ 
ary] abuts the aforementioned properties belonging to the royal privy 
purse {amldk-i khdssa-i sharifd) (i.e., which are part of the estate of the 
late Shahrukh Sultan). 81 Its southern [boundary] partly abuts a public 
street {kiiy-i c dmm), and partly the residence {saray) of Bibi Safiyya, the 
daughter of Khusrau b. ‘All b. Khusrau. 


81 See lines 36-37, 65 above. 
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No. 183-30. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a total 
of four shares in a plot of vineyard {harm) estimated at one janb in 
the aforementioned village. [81] Its northern [boundary] abuts the 
vineyard (harm) of Maulana Plr All b. Khvaja Hasan Kuka (?). Its 
western [boundary] abuts land [which is] ancient state land (, khalisa-i 
qadvma-i sultana). Its eastern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of a 
private-use canal ijuy-i khdss), which [provides] irrigation water ( shurb ) 82 
for the properties ( amlak) [belonging to] a consortium ( jam% ), one of 
whose members is Maulana ‘Abd al-Rahlm b. Maulana Muhammad 
Tizanl. 

No. 184-31. [82] The entirety of three indivisible shares out of four 
shares in a plot of vineyard (harm) estimated at a total of two janb in 
the aforementioned village. Its eastern [boundary] abuts land [which 

is] ancient state land {khalisa-i qadvma-i sultana). Its western [boundary] 
abuts a cul-de-sac (kuy-i pish-basta) which provides access ( maftah ) [to 

it] . [83] Its northern [boundary] abuts a vineyard (/ harm) belonging 
to the estate {tanka) of Abu Sa'ld b. Muhammad Naqlb Sijistanl. Its 
southern [boundary] abuts land [which is] ancient state land {khalisa-i 
qadvma-i sultana). 


The village of Maraghaz 

The village {qarya) of Maraghaz in the district ( buluk ) of Alanjan in the 
suburbs {savad) of Herat. 83 

No. 185—1. The entirety of an indivisible one-half of two plots of 
[84] land {qifa gamut ) abutting each other, [one] estimated at sixteen 
janb, and the other at nine janb. Their eastern [boundary] partly abuts 
the land of His Honour, Refuge of the state, the Exalted, the Eminent, 
the Great lord and Chief of lords, Khvaja Jalal al-Dln Qasim b. Khvaja 
Imad al-Dln Mahmud al-Farankhvudl, and partly [85] land [which is] 
state land {khdlisa) and which [has been assigned] as a revenue grant 
(tiyul) to Shaikh Ahmad Qushchi. Their western [boundary] abuts prop¬ 
erties ( amlak ) which constitute a legally binding, irrevocable endowment 
(vaqf) for the madrasa and khdnaqdh of Khvaja Isma'il Hisarl, located 


82 The explanation for the term shurb as “its water” has been added above the word. 
For the term shurb, see A. K. Arends, A. B. Khalidov, and O. D. Chekhovich, eds. 
and trans., Bukharskii vakf XIII v. (Moscow: Nauka, 1979), 54, line 133; and Ivanov, 
Khoziaistvo dzhuibarskikh sheikhov, 188. 

83 For the village and the district of Herat, see Krawulsky, Horasan 2:25, 2:107. 
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within the city ( balda ) of Herat, for which he had established a pious 
endowment, and partly [it abuts] [86] the aforementioned properties 
belonging to the royal privy purse {amldk-i khdssa-i sharifd) (i.e., which 
are part of the estate of the late Shahrukh Sultan). 84 Their northern 
[boundary] abuts properties ( amldk) which constitute a legally binding, 
irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for visitors (, zuvvdr) to the tomb shrine 
(mazdr) of Gauharnasab Agha. Their southern [boundary] partly abuts 
properties (amldk) which are a legally binding, irrevocable endowment 
(vaqf) for the madrasa of the late Exalted Cradle, 85 Gauharshad Agha, 
and partly [87] a cul-de-sac (kuy-i pish-basta) which provides access 
(madkhal) [to them]. 

No. 186~2. The entirety of a plot of land (qit'a zamin) estimated 
at ten jarib in the same village of Maraghaz. Its eastern [boundary] 
abuts the restricted border of the common-use canal ( nahr-i ‘dmm) of 
Maraghaz. Its western [boundary] abuts properties (amldk) which are a 
legally binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for visitors (zuvvdr) to the 
shrine (mazdr) of Amir Chaharshanba. 86 [88] Its northern [boundary] 
partly abuts properties (amldk) which are a well-known, legally binding, 
irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for the mosque of Maulana Sadr Husam 
al-Dln (?), and partly land [which is] ancient state land (khalisa-i qadima-i 
sultdni). Its southern [boundary] partly abuts properties (amldk) which 
are a well-known, legally binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for 
visitors (zuvvdr) to the tomb shrine (mazdr) of Durr Sultan Agha, and 
partly [89] the vineyard ( harm) of Khvaja Shaikh Ibrahim b. Khvaja 
‘Ata’ullah al-Farankhvudl. 

No. 187—3. The entirety of one-half of a plot of orchard-garden 
(qit'a bdgh) and land estimated at a total of twenty-five jarib. Its eastern 
[boundary] partly abuts the land of Khvaja Ahmad b. ‘Allshah Ataka, 
and partly land [which is] ancient state land (khalisa-i qadima-i sultdni ), 
and partly 87 it abuts [90] land which is a legally binding, irrevocable 
endowment (vaqf), known as the endowment of Gauharnasab Agha. Its 
western [boundary] partly abuts land (zamin) that is one of the afore¬ 
mentioned properties belonging to the royal privy purse (amldk-i khdssa-i 


84 See lines 36-37, 65 above. 

85 This honorific title mahd-i i aliyya (sometimes also mahd-i ‘ ulyd ) was always conferred 
on royal women. See line 124 below. 

86 For this shrine, which is referred to as the shrine of Khvaja Chaharshamba, see 
Saljuql, Mazdrdt-i Harat, 55; and Asll al-Dln ‘Abdullah, Maqsad al-iqbdl, ed. HaravT, 
52. 

87 Or read here: its northern [boundary]. 
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sharifd) (i.e., which are part of the estate of the late Sultan Shahrukh), 88 
and partly land which is an endowment (vaqf) for the madrasa of the 
aforementioned Khvaja Isma'll. [91] Its southern [boundary] partly 
abuts a cul-de-sac passageway (mamarr-i pish-basta) which provides access 
(mamarr) to an orchard-garden (bagli) which was held by Mir Sultan ‘All 
[b.] Mir Khizr Chauganjl (i.e., the polo player). 

No. 188-4. The entirety of three adjoining plots (qit‘a), the lines of 
demarcation ( Jasila ) [between them being] their walls ( judrdn ), estimated 
at a total of ten jarib and four dang of a jarib, in the aforementioned 
village of Maraghaz. Their eastern [boundary] [92] partly abuts land 
belonging to the estate ( matruka ) of Amir ‘Ubaidullah b. Amir Shaff b. 
Amir Nu'man, and partly land which is a legally binding, irrevocable 
endowment (vaqf) for the madrasa and khdnaqdh of His late Majesty, 
the felicitous Khaqan, Sultan Shahrukh, May his tomb be illumined, 
which he had established. Its western [boundary] partly abuts a public 
street (kuy-i c dmrri), and partly [93] the restricted border of the common- 
use canal ( nahr-i c dmm) of the village (qaryd) of Jughartan. Its northern 
[boundary] abuts properties (amldk) which are a legally binding, irre¬ 
vocable endowment (vaqf) for visitors (zuvvdr) to the tomb shrine of 
Gauharnasab Agha. Its southern [boundary] partly abuts land [which 
is] ancient state land (khdlisa-i qadtma-i sultani), and partly land belonging 
to the estate (matruka) of the aforementioned Amir ‘Ubaidullah. 


The village of Talas 

No. 189-1. The entirety of the standing assets (a'yan-i qa’ima) of a 
functioning and productive mill (tahund) which is located [94] in the 
rural area [surrounding] the city ( balda) of Herat, in the village ( qarya ) 
of Talas, in the district (buluk) of Gudara. 89 Its eastern [boundary] 
partly abuts the middle (bain) of a common-use canal (nahr-i c dmm ), and 
partly its restricted border. Thus also its western [boundary]. Its north¬ 
ern [boundary] abuts the old mosque of the aforementioned village, 
which is an endowment (vaqf) for all Muslims (bar ‘arnma-i Muslimiri). 
Its southern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of a common-use 
canal (nahr-i c dmm). 


88 See lines 36-37 above. 

89 For the village and the district of Herat, see Krawulsky, Hordsan 2:24, 2:131. 
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No. 190-2. [95] The entirety of the standing assets ( a c ydn-i qa’ima) of 
a property ( mahdud ), consisting of sheds (khanaha) and a water-powered 
mill ( tdhuna) in [one of] them, located in the aforementioned village 
of Talas. Its eastern [boundary] partly abuts the middle ( batn ) of a 
common-use canal ( nahr-i c dmm), and partly its restricted border. Thus 
also its western [boundary]. Its northern [boundary] partly abuts a 
public street {kuy-i c dmm), [96] and partly land [which is] ancient state 
land {khalisa-i qadtma-i sultdni). Its southern [boundary] abuts a public 
street {kuy-i c dmrri). 

The rights (i mqaba ) to both of these properties ( mahdud ) [belong to 
the category of] ancient state property (, khalisa-i qadmia-i sultdni). 


The village of Malan in the Gudara district of Herat 

The entirety of the [following] properties (: mahdudat ), which are located 
in the suburbs {savad) of Herat, in the village {qaryd) of [97] Malan in 
the district ( buluk) of Gudara: 90 

No. 191—1. The entirety of the rights {raqaba) to one jarib of vine¬ 
yard {karm) which is watered {dbkhvurf by the canal {nahr) [fed by] the 
well ( qulb ) 92 of Talaba. 93 Its eastern [boundary] abuts land that is one 
of the aforementioned properties belonging to the royal privy purse 
{amlak-i khdssa-i shanfa) (i.e., which are part of the estate of the late 
Shahrukh Sultan). 94 Its western [boundary] abuts a public street {kuy-i 
c dmm). Its northern [boundary] abuts [98] the restricted border of a 
common-use canal {nahr-i c dmm). Its southern [boundary] is like its 
eastern [boundary]. 

No. 192-2. A plot of vineyard {qifa harm) [measuring] five jarib and 
five dang [and] consisting of a dovecot {kabutarkhan), 95 which receives 
its irrigation water {dbkhvur) from the canal {nahr) of Talaba. Its west¬ 
ern [boundary] partly abuts the vineyard {karm) of Amir Khvurd b. 


90 For the village of Malan, and the district of Flerat, see Krawulsky, Horasan 2:24, 
2:105. 

91 See Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 381, where she also gives the (later) 
meaning of “an administrative division of land, connected with irrigation.” 

92 For the term qulb , meaning a sluice-gate regulating the flow of water in an irriga¬ 
tion channel, see chap. 4, p. 138 above. 

93 For a reference to the qulb of Talaba, see Qasim b. Yusuf, TarTq-i qismat-i db, 
48. 

94 See lines 36-37 above. 

95 A variant form of kabutarkhdna. 
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Khvaja Sharaf al-Dln MalanI, and pardy the land of Muhammad b. 
[99] Shihab al-Dln b. Taj al-Dln. Its eastern [boundary] abuts land 
[which is] the private property (milk) of Zain al-Dln b. Shaikh Abu Sa c ld 
b. Khvaja Muhammad. Its southern [boundary] partly abuts a vine¬ 
yard ( harm ) which is a well-known ancient, legally binding, irrevocable 
endowment (vaqf) for the Qulb-i Bazar mosque in the aforementioned 
village of Malan, and partly [ 100] the land of Darvlsh Muhammad b. 
Pahlavan Muhammad b. Mahmud MalanI. 

No. 193-3. The entirety of the rights ( raqaba ) to three jarib of a 
vineyard (harm) which receives its irrigation water ( dbkhvur) from the 
well (qulb) of Sarv. 96 Its eastern [boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i 
c amrri). Its western [boundary] abuts a vineyard (harm) which is a legally 
binding, irrevocable endowment {vaqf) for the Sarda (?) mosque in the 
village of Malan. Its northern [boundary] [ 101] abuts land belonging to 
the estate ( matruka) of Amir Shihab al-Dln Muhammad b. Amir Sayyid 
Hasan b. Amir Jalal al-Dln Ziyaratgahl. Its southern [boundary] abuts 
land [which is] ancient state land {khalisa-i qadtma-i sultdni). 

No. 194-4. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a total of 
four indivisible shares in a plot of vineyard (qit'a karrri) \ 102] estimated 
at on e jarib and five dang [which] is watered ( dbkhvur) from the well {qulb) 
of Talaba. Its eastern [boundary] abuts the garden ( bdghcha) of Maulana 
Muhammad b. Maulana Shams Kirishgar (i.e., the bowstring maker). 97 
Its western [boundary] abuts the land of Natlja, the daughter of Sarvan 
(i.e., the camel driver) Bahlul b. Sipahl. Its northern [boundary] abuts 
the land of Khvaja Muhammad b. Shaikh [ 103] Ahmad b. Mahmud. 
Its southern [boundary] abuts a public street {kuy-i c dmm). 

No. 195-5. The entirety of the rights {raqaba) to five jarib of vine¬ 
yard {karm) and two jarib of land adjoining each other, which receive 
their irrigation water {dbkhvur) from the well {qulb) of Sarv. Their 
eastern [boundary] abuts a vineyard belonging to the estate ( matruka) 
of Khvaja Kalan b. Mir Muhammad b. Khvaja Taj al-Dln MalanI. 
Their western [boundary] partly abuts a vineyard {karm) [104] which 
is held by Ahmad b. Muhammad Kushkl, and partly land which is a 
legally binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for the mosque which 
is located in the village of Malan and known as the mosque of Siraj 


96 For a reference, see Qasim b. Yusuf, Tanq-i qismat-i ab, 50. 

97 For the Turkish word kirish, meaning catgut, and its uses in bows and musical 
instruments, see Julius Theodor Zenker, Turkisch-arabisch-persisches Handwbrterbuch (repr. 
ed., Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1979), 745; and Budagov, Sravnitel’nyi slovar’ 2:123. 
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al-Dln. Their northern [boundary] partly abuts land which is a legally 
binding, irrevocable endowment ipaqf) for the Sarda (?) mosque in the 
village of Malan, [105] and partly the land of Mir Da’ud b. ‘All b. 
Da ud MalanI. Their southern [boundary] abuts land [which is] ancient 
state land ( khdlisa-i qadvma-i sultana). 

No. 196-6. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a total 
of four shares in a plot of vineyard (qit 'a harm) estimated at two and 
a half jarib, which is watered ( dbkhvur ) from the well {qulb) of Sarv. Its 
eastern [boundary] abuts a public street {kuy-i c dmm). [106] Its western 
[boundary] abuts a vineyard (harm) which is held by Amir Murad Bek 
b. Amir Jahan-Malik b. Amir Hamza-'All. Its northern [boundary] is 
like its eastern [boundary]. Its southern [boundary] is like its western 
[boundary]. 

No. 197-7. The entirety of the rights ( raqaba) to a plot of vineyard 
(qit‘a harm) and a house adjoining each other [107] in the quarter 
(mahalla) of Bay Chinar. Their eastern [boundary] partly abuts the 
vineyard (harm) of Mahmud b. [Maulana’l] Maulana MalanI, and 
partly the vineyard (harm) of Sultan Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahlm 
MalanI. Their western [boundary] abuts the vineyard (harm) of Klivaja 
Shah... Haddad (i.e., the blacksmith). Their southern [boundary] partly 
abuts the land of Mir Kuhl b. Khvaja Qutb al-Dln MalanI, [ 108] and 
partly a cul-de-sac (kuy-i pish-basta) which provides access ( madkhal) [to 
them]. Their northern [boundary] abuts the vineyard {harm) of Shaikh 
‘Abbas b. Shaikh Mahmud MalanI. 

No. 198-8. The entirety of three indivisible shares out of a total of 
four shares in a property ( mahdud) estimated at three and a half jarib, 
consisting of vines ( tdkbundn ) and fruit-bearing and non-fruit bearing 
trees ( ashjdr ), which receives its irrigation water ( dbkhvur ) from [109] the 
well {qulb) of Chinar, in the Bay Chinar quarter {mahalla). Its eastern 
[boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i dmm). Its western [boundary] 
abuts land [which is] ancient state land (, khdlisa-i qadvma-i sultana). Its 
northern [boundary] partly abuts a public street (kuy-i dmm), and 
partly the land of Muhammad b. Sultan Ahmad b. Saif al-Dln. Its 
southern [boundary] partly abuts land [which is] [110] ancient state 
land {khdlisa-i qadtma-i sultana), and partly a cul-de-sac {kuy-i pish-basta) 
which provides access {madkhal) [to it]. 
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The mill of Chargh Ulang 

No. 199—1. The entirety of the standing assets ( afan-i qd’ima) of a 
mill house ( dsiyd-khdna ) in which there are three rotating mills ( dsiya), 
the rights ( raqaba) to which are ancient state property {khdlisa-i qadima-i 
sultana), [located] in the suburbs (. savdd) of Herat, in the village (mauzi °) of 
Chargh Ulang. 98 [They are] water-powered ( ddyir-i db) and have blades 
(kdrdbdr), and [111] consist of iron, stone, and wooden implements {dial). 
Its eastern [boundary] partly abuts the middle (batn) of a common-use 
canal (juy-i c dmni), and partly its restricted border, and partly land [which 
is] ancient state land {khdlisa-i qadima-i sultdm ). Thus also its western 
[boundary]. Its northern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of a 
common-use feeder canal {nahr-i c dmni). Its southern [boundary] abuts 
the restricted border of a common-use feeder canal ( nahr-i c dmrri). 

No. 200-2. The entirety of the standing assets ( a c ydn-i qd’ima ) of 
[112] a property ( mahdud) consisting of two functioning and productive 
mills {dsiya), in the aforementioned locality of Chargh Ulang. Its eastern 
[boundary] partly abuts the middle (batn) of a common-use feeder canal 
(i nahr-i dmm ), and partly its restricted border, and partly the new city 
wall {shahrband-i jadid) which is ancient state property {khdlisa-i qadima-i 
sultdni). 99 [113] Its western [boundary] partly abuts the middle (batn) 
of the common-use canal {nahr-i dmm), and partly its restricted border. 
Its northern and southern [boundaries] abut a meadow {ulang) [which 
is] ancient state land {khdlisa-i qadima-i sultdm). 


The Mir Alika quarter 

No. 201-1. The entirety of a property {mahdud) consisting of a villa (?) 
{kushk), lofty pavilions ( imarat), an audience hall {divdn-khdna), a reservoir 
(. sar-hauz ), 100 and a pool {hauz), [114] together with a plot of land (qit 'a 
zamiri), estimated at three and a half jarib, located in the suburbs {savdd) 


98 For a reference to the village, see Allen, Catalogue, no. 407. For the description of 
a water-powered mill, see Johannes Humlum, La geographic de I’Afghanistan (Copenhagen: 
Gyldendal, 1959), 3141E The term dsiya appears to have been synonymous with tdhuna 
(for which see line 17 above). 

99 The city walls of Flerat were rebuilt in the time of Shahrukh. See Encyclopaedia 
Iranica, s.v. “Ektlar-al-Dln” (by Maria E. Subtelny). Since they date back to the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century, this would explain why they are referred to as “ancient 
state property.” 

100 Sar-hauz is to be distinguished from hauz, the next item mentioned, in that it 
would have been much larger in size. The term occurs in the Juybarl documents, and 
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of Herat, in the Amir 'Alika Kokaltash quarter ( mahallci). m Its eastern 
[boundary] abuts land which is held by Amir 'Ala 5 al-Dln 'All Dust 
Ibn Amir Baba Dust b. Amir Ghiyas al-Dln Abu al-Fazl. Its western 
[boundary] partly abuts [115] the restricted border of the canal ( nahr ) of 
the mill ( tdhuna ) of the aforementioned Amir Shuja' al-Dln Muhammad 
Burunduq Barlas, and partly a public thoroughfare (shari c -i c amm ). Its 
northern [boundary] is like its eastern [boundary]. Its southern [bound¬ 
ary] abuts land which is held by Dana Beki Agha, the daughter of His 
Honour, Refuge of amirship, Amir Ghiyas al-Dln Shaikh Abu al-Fazl 
[116] [b.] Amir 'Ala 5 al-Dln 'Alika Kokaltash. 

No. 202-2. The entirety of a plot of land (git‘a zamlri) estimated at 
one and a half jarib in the aforementioned quarter in the village of 
Ghura va Darvaz. Its eastern, western, and northern [boundaries] abut 
a residential compound {havali) 102 which is held by Her Majesty, the 
aforementioned donor. [117] Thus also its southern [boundary]. 

No. [202a-3]. 103 The entirety of a plot of land (qit'a zamin ), estimated 
at on e jarib, in the aforementioned quarter. Its eastern and western 
[boundaries] abut a residential compound {havali) which is held by Her 
Majesty, the aforementioned donor. Thus also its southern [boundary]. 
Its northern [boundary] abuts land belonging to the estate {tanka) [118] 
of Amir 'Ala 5 al-Dln 'Alika b. Amir Shihab al-Dln Muhammad b. Amir 
Ghiyas al-Dln Abu al-Fazl. 

No. 203-4. The entirety of a plot of land {qit'a zamm), the size of 
which is estimated at one jarib, in the aforementioned quarter. Its eastern 
and southern [boundaries] abut a meadow ( ulang ) which is held by Her 
Majesty, the aforementioned donor. Its western [boundary] abuts [119] 
a private street {kuy-i khdss), which provides access ( maftah) [to it]. 

No. 204-5. The entirety of a residence {sard) with a garden ( bdghcha) 
comprising trees, which is located in the aforementioned quarter. Its 
eastern [boundary] partly abuts the house of Berdi Muhammad b. 
'Abdullah Sirkafurush (i.e., the vinegar merchant), and partly the house 


McChesney translates it as cistern, although there is no reason to believe that it was a 
covered structure—McChesney, “Observations on ‘Garden’,” 101. 

101 Located in the buluk of Injll, the central district of the Herat region, which 
was noted for its palatial residences and garden parks—see Krawulsky, Horasan 2:25, 
2:92. 

102 Also found in the forms havili and hauli —see McChesney, “Reconstructing 
Balkh,” 205. 

103 This parcel was apparently omitted from the sequential numbering and for this 
reason has been numbered 202a. 
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of Darvlsh b. Pir Muhammad Dlvana. [120J Its western [boundary] 
abuts a residential compound ( havali) which is held by Her Majesty, 
the aforementioned donor. Its northern [boundary] is like the western. 
Its southern [boundary] partly abuts the house of Khvaja Ahmad b. 
Khvaja Vail Kushtlglr (i.e., the wrestler), and partly the house of Khvaja 
Muhammad Hallab (i.e., the milkman). 

No. 205~6. The entirety [121] of a plot of land (git'a zamiri) estimated 
at five jarib, located in the aforementioned quarter. Its eastern [bound¬ 
ary] partly abuts land which is held by Her Majesty, the aforementioned 
donor, and partly land belonging to the estate {tanka) of Amir Ghiyas 
al-Dln Shaikh Abu al-Fazl Kokaltash. Its western [ boundary] abuts a 
cul-de-sac {kuy-i pish-basta) [122] which provides access ( maftah ) [to it]. 
Its northern [boundary] abuts the land of the aforementioned Amir 
‘Alika. Its southern [boundary] abuts land, which is known as the land 
of Bay Saruk (?) and which is held by [Dana] Beki Agha, the daughter 
of the aforementioned Amir Ghiyas al-Dln Shaikh Abu al-Fazl. 


The city of Herat 

No. 206-1. [ 123] The entirety of the standing assets ( a c ydn-i qa’ima) of 
a property ( mahdud ) consisting of pavilions (‘ imarai ), located in the city 
(i balda) of Herat on the south side of the Bagh-i Shahr, 104 the rights 
(;raqaba ) to which are ancient state property (, khalisa-i qadvma-i sultani). Its 
eastern [boundary] abuts a residential compound {havali) which is held 
by Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, [124] and which will be 
described. Its northern [boundary] is the same. Its western [boundary] 
abuts the residential compound {havali) of Her Honour, Repository of 
virtue, Exalted Cradle, Paragon of women in all the worlds, Queen 
of royal ladies, Chastity of the world and the faith, Khanim Begim, 
the daughter of the great Sultan and noble Khaqan, the late [125] 
Sultan-Abu Sa‘ld Kurgan. 105 Its southern [boundary] abuts the restricted 
border of a common-use catchment basin ( khdy), m known as Khay-i 
Mir Varna (?). 


104 For this royal garden residence, see Allen, Catalogue, 209. 

105 She is not mentioned in Woods, Timurid Dynasty, 39-40 (perhaps Khanzada 
Begum, 3.9.2.c). 

106 See Dilikhuda, Lughat-nama 6:8332. For another reference to the term that sup¬ 
ports this meaning, see ‘All al-Khvarazml, al-Javami' al-Aliyya, fol. 190b, where it is 
described as a place for collecting water for a public bath. 
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No. 207-2. The entirety of the standing assets (ayan-i qa ima) of a 
residence (sard) with a garden ( bdghcha ) in the city of Herat, located 
within the Bagh-i Shahr, the rights ( raqaba ) to which are state property 
(khalisa-i sultana). [126] Its eastern [boundary] abuts the house of Her 
Honour, the aforementioned Khanim Begim. Its western [boundary] 
abuts a private street (kuy-i khdss ) which provides access ( maftah ) [to it]. 
Its northern [boundary] abuts the land of the Bagh-i Shahr, which is 
state land (khalisa-i sultana). Its southern [boundary] abuts the house 
of Bay ‘All b. Mihtar Qanbar [127] ‘All Farrash (i.e., the caretaker). 
The rights ( raqaba ) to the properties ( mavagi ‘) whose boundaries have 
been described here are also ancient state property (khalisa-i qadtma-i 
sultdni). 

No. 208-3. The entirety of a residence (sard) and an adjoining gar¬ 
den (bdghcha), consisting of high and low buildings ( abniya-i ‘alaviyya va 
sufliyya) and mulberry trees. Their eastern [ boundary] abuts a court¬ 
yard (_ faidy ) 107 which is the private property (milk) [128] of [a woman] 
named Gul Bibi, the daughter of Amir Aq Quzi b. Mir Husain. Their 
western [boundary] partly abuts a house which is held by Her Majesty, 
the aforementioned donor, and which has [already] been mentioned, 
and partly the house of Darvlsh ‘All b. Shaikh Muhammad b. Umar. 
Their northern [boundary] abuts the land of the Bagh-i Shahr, [129] 
which is state land (khalisa-i sultdni). Their southern [boundary] partly 
abuts the house of the Great amir, Amir Aq Quzi b. Amir ‘Atalullah 
Sipahl, and partly the residential compound (havdli) which is held by 
Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, and which has [already] been 
mentioned, and partly the house of Hasan b. Husain Junabadl. 

No. 209-4. [130] The entirety of the standing assets (ayan-i qa’ima) 
of a residence (sard) and garden (bdghcha) adjacent to each other, located 
within the aforementioned Bagh-i Shahr. Its eastern [ boundary] partly 
abuts a residential compound (havdli) which is held by Maulana ‘Abd 
al-Qadir b. Maulana Darvlsh Muhammad b. Maulana Muhammad 
Kalan, [131] and partly the residential compound (havdli) which belongs 
to the estate (matruka) of Amir Sarban (i.e., the camel driver) Junaid b. 
Amir Da’ud Sarban. Its western [ boundary] partly abuts a residential 
compound ( havdli) which is held by the aforementioned Khanim Begim, 
and partly a cul-de-sac (kiiy-i pish-basta) which provides access (mamarr) 
[into it]. Its northern [boundary] abuts houses (khdnaha) in the Bagh-i 


107 For the term, see Chekhovich, Bukharshkie dokumenty , 138, line 321. 
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Shahr, which is ancient state land (khdlisa-i qadtma-i sultani). [132] Its 
southern [boundary] abuts the house of Maulana Baha’ al-Dln b. 
Maulana Kama! al-Din Jilani (?). 

No. [209a-5]. 108 The entirety of a residence (sard) within the city of 
Herat in the quarter ( mahalla) of Ustad Rajab Mi'mar (i.e., the archi¬ 
tect), near the Firuzabad gate (darb). m Its eastern and [133] northern 
[boundaries] abut a public street (kuy-i c dmm). Its southern [boundary] 
is the same. Its western [boundary] abuts the land and bath (hammdrri) 
of His Honour, the Great amir, Amir Nizam al-Dln Khvaja Ahmad, 
the son of the late Lord, Khvaja Baha/ al-Dln al-Khvafi. 110 

No. 210-6. The entirety [ 134] of a residence (sardy) within the afore¬ 
mentioned city in the Tiflagan quarter (mahalla). Its eastern [boundary] 
abuts the residence (sardy) of [the woman] named Bibi Fatima TuranI 
(?). Its western [boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i r dmm). Its northern 
[boundary] abuts the edge of the catchment basin (khdy) of Sabungaran 
(i.e., the soap makers), which is common-use. Its southern [boundary] 
abuts the residence (sardy) of Khvaja Nasir al-Dln 'Ubaidullah b. [135] 
Khvaja Shihab al-Dln Mahmud b. Khvaja ‘Ubaidullah. 

No. 211-7. The entirety of the standing assets (afan-i qa’ima) of a 
stable (akhta-khdnd) [with] an adjoining vestibule ( dihliz ), and [with] an 
upper-storey (bdld-khdnd) in the rear, in the city of Herat near the edge 
of the catchment basin (khdy) of Daubandl in the Mlrakhvur quarter 
(mahalla), the rights ( raqaba) to which [136] belong to an endowment 
(vaqf ). Its eastern [boundary] abuts the catchment basin (khdy) of the 
aforementioned quarter, which is the private property (milk) of no one. Its 
western [boundary] partly abuts a public street (kuy-i c amm), and partly 
a house which is an ancient and well-known endowment (vaqf) for the 
mosque of the aforementioned quarter. Its northern [ boundary] partly 
abuts a public street (kuy-i ‘drum) and partly the house [137] [ belonging 
to] the aforementioned endowment. Its southern [boundary] abuts a 
public street (kuy-i ‘dmm). 

No. 212-8. The entirety of a residence (sardy) near the Firuzabad 
gate (darb) in the Mlrakhvur quarter (mahalla). Its eastern [boundary] 
partly abuts the residence (sardy) of Maulana Qasim b. Maulana Ya'qub 
‘Aqli (?), and partly the residence (sardy) of Ustad Muhammad b. [138] 


108 This parcel was apparently omitted from the sequential numbering and for this 
reason has been numbered 209a. 

109 The southern gate of Herat, for which see Allen, Catalogue, 37. 

119 For another reference to these individuals, see line 9 above. 
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Ustad ‘Abdullah Fushanjl. Its western [boundary] abuts the residence 
(sardy ) of Maulana Jalal al-Dln Muhammad, the son of His Honour, 
Repository of accomplishments, who is linked to good fortune, Maulana 
Nizam al-Dln Darvlsh Abdullah al-Munshl (i.e., the chancery scribe). Its 
northern [boundary] abuts a cul-de-sac (kuy-ipish-bastd) which provides 
access ( madkhal) [to it]. Its southern [boundary] [139] abuts a public 
street (kuy-i c dmm). 

No. 213—9. The entirety of a residence (sardy) located within the 
aforementioned city in the Mlrakhvur quarter ( mahalla ) near the 
Flruzabad gate (darb). Its eastern [boundary] abuts the house of Khvaja 
Muhammad b. Abu Bakr b. Khvaja Muhammad Maladumi. 111 Its 
western [boundary] abuts [140] the house of Ustad ‘All Naddaf (i.e., 
the cotton carder) b. Darvlsh Ahmad. Its southern [boundary] abuts 
a public street (kuy-i c dmm). 

No. 214-10. The entirety of the standing assets (a c ydn-i qa’ima) of a 
residence (sardy) located at the edge of the catchment basin (khdy) of 
Mir Varna (?) within the city of Herat, near the Bagh-i Shahr. Its east¬ 
ern [boundary] partly abuts a burial-place [located on] high [ground] 
(maqbara-i arfa c ), [141] and partly the land of the Bagh-i Shahr, which 
is state land (khdlisa-i sultdni). Thus also its northern [boundary]. Its 
western [ boundary] abuts a residence (sardy) which is held by Her 
Majesty, the aforementioned donor. Its southern [ boundary] abuts the 
restricted border of the aforementioned catchment basin. 

No. 215-11. The entirety of the standing assets (a‘ydn-i qdima) of 
four [142] adjoining shops (dukkdn), the rights (raqabd) to which are 
state property (khdlisa-i sultdni), in the city of Herat, in the direction of 
the Flruzabad gate (darb), near the top of Bar-i Ahmad lane (kuchd). 
Its eastern [boundary] abuts a public passageway (mamarr-i c dmm) [in] 
which [there] is a bazaar. Its western [boundary] abuts a residence 
(sardy) which is held by Khvaja Muhammad b. [143] Khvaja Jalal al- 
Dln HammamI (i.e., the bathhouse keeper). Its northern [boundary] 
abuts a shop (dukkdn) which is held by the aforementioned Khvaja 
Muhammad. Its southern [boundary] abuts a shop (dukkdn) which is 
held by Khvaja Sultan Bayazld b. Khvaja Muhammad [b.[ Bayazld 
Narl. The standing assets (ayan-i qdima) of these four shops consist 
[144] of lofty structures ( imdrdt-i i alaviyya ). 


111 For the village of Maladum in the district of Alanjan, see Krawulsky, Horasan 
2:105. 
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No. 216-12. The entirety of the standing assets ( a c ydn-i qa’ima ) of 
two adjoining shops ( dukkdn ) [located] in the suburbs ( savad ) of Herat, 
in the village {qaryd) of Baraman, 112 in the Hajjl Khanim quarter, oppo¬ 
site the Khvurd gate (dar) of the Bagh-i Zaghan, the rights ( raqaba) to 
which are state property {khdlisa-i sultdnl). [145] Its eastern [boundary] 
abuts a public street {kuy-i c amm). Its western and southern [boundar¬ 
ies] abut a dwelling ( manzil) that Amir ‘Abd al-Vahhab b. Maulana 
Lutfullah Bukhari constituted as an endowment (vaqf ), and the rights 
{raqaba) to which are ancient state property {khdlisa-i qadtma-i sultdni). 
Its northern [boundary] abuts a shop (< dukkdn ) belonging to the estate 
(matruka ) of Maulana 'Ubaidullah b. Sharaf al-Dln b. [ 146] Maulana 
Abu Muslim. 


Maruchaq and Sarakhs 

No. 217-1. The entirety of the standing assets {a'ydn-i qd’ima ) of a 
[water-] powered {ddyir) m and flourishing mill {dsiyd) in old Maruchaq 
in the province ( vildyat ) of Murghab, 114 in the Khvaja Salman quarter 
(mahalla ), the rights {raqaba) to which belong to ancient state property 
{khdlisa-i qadimd). Its eastern and western boundaries] partly abut 
the restricted border of a common-use feeder canal ( nahr-i c dmm) and 
[147] partly the middle ( batn ) of a common-use canal {juy-i c dmm). Its 
northern [boundary] terminates in a meadow ( ulang) [which is] ancient 
state land {khdlisa-i qadimd). Its southern [boundary] abuts a public lane 
{kiicha-i c dmni). 

No. [217a~2]. 115 The entirety of an irrigation canal {juybdr) located in 
the aforementioned province near Panjpul [on] the Murghab, 116 which 
is known as the hamlet ( magra'a) of Aral (?). Its eastern [boundary] 

[ 148] terminates in lands [which have been assigned] as a revenue grant 
(tiyul) to members of the military {yasaqTydn). ni Thus also its northern 


112 In the district of Injil—see Krawulsky, Hordsan 2:75. 

113 No doubt eliptical for dayir-i ab or ddyir bar ab. 

114 For the town and province of Murghab, see Krawulsky, Horasdn 2:30-31. 

115 This parcel was apparently omitted from the sequential numbering and for this 
reason it has been numbered 217a. 

116 Perhaps Panjdih (?), for which see Krawulsky, Horasdn 2:31, 2:115. 

117 For the term yasaqi, which is apparently found only in sources from the Timurid 
period, with the meaning “auxiliary troops” or simply “soldiers,” see Doerfer, Tiirkische 
und mongolische Elemente 4:75—79. It also occurs in connection with a tiyul grant in 
Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 334; and in the vaqfiyya of Mihr-Sultan Khanim— 
see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 188, 287. 
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[boundary]. Its western [boundary] abuts the Murghab, [which is] a 
common-use river (rud-i c amm). Thus also its southern [boundary]. 

No. 218—3. The entirety of an indivisible half of one indivisible share 
(.sahm) out of a total of three indivisible shares [149] in the entirety 
of the hamlet ( mazra'a ) of Ghiyas, which is located in the province 
of Sarakhs [and] watered (abkhvur) by the Tarblna (?) canal (< nahr ). Its 
eastern [boundary] abuts a sandy wasteland (rig-i mavat ) which has 
no owner. Its western [ boundary] abuts the restricted border of the 
aforementioned Tarblna (?) canal, which is common-use. Its northern 
[boundary] [150] abuts lands which are state land (khalisa-i sultdni). Its 
southern [boundary] partly abuts lands [which are] state land (khalisa-i 
sultdni ), and partly the lands of the hamlet ( mazra'a) of Band-i kamar 
(?) [which is] the private property (milk) of His exalted Excellency, His 
Eminence, Refuge of Islam, Instrument of the Sharf a, the Great Shaikh 
al-Isldm, Refuge for all classes of people, [151] Master of the religious 
scholars of the world, Sultan of authorities, Validation of meticulous 
scholars, Saif [al-Dln] Ahmad, 118 May God who is exalted lengthen 
his lofty shadow, the son of His exalted Excellency, the Shaikh al-Isldm , 
Asylum of the people. Pride of the doctors of Islam, Sultan of juris¬ 
prudents (Juqaha 1 ), [152] whose [many] accomplishments the tongue of 
the pen is powerless to describe, the late, blessed, lamented Maulana 
Qutb al-Milla va al-Dln Yahya al-Taftazanl, May God who is exalted 
cloak him with the raiment of His forgiveness. 119 


The province of Badghis 

No. 219. The entirety of an underground water channel ( qandt) which 
is located in the province ( vildyat ) of Badghis in the administrative unit 
(sarkar ) 120 of Jildkharan (?) (i.e., the leather hide sellers?). Its eastern 


118 Written “Saifan Ahmadan” in the right margin. For another instance of the use 
of the Arabic tanvin with names of prominent individuals, see line 309 below. 

119 This must refer to Saif al-Dln Ahmad Taftazam (d. 1510), who had inherited 
the post of shaikh al-Isldm of Herat from his father Qutb al-Dln Yahya al-Taftazanl (d. 
1483), a descendant of the famous fourteenth-century theologian and jurist Sa‘d al- 
Dln Mas'ud al-Taftazanl (d. 1390). See Ando, “The Shaykh al-Islam,” 254-55; Subtelny 
and Khalidov, “Curriculum of Islamic Higher Learning,” 213-14; and Szuppe, Entre 
Timourides, Uzbeks et Safavides, 71, 74. 

12 ° p or p le me aning of this term as administrative unit, see Lambton, Landlord and 
Peasant, 461. For its use in the context of the handicrafts industry, see Mukminova, K 
istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 31. 
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[boundary] abuts an underground water channel (qandi) 121 [ 153] which 
is held by Baragi Mlrakhvur (i.e., the equerry), the son of... , 122 Its western 
[boundary] abuts an underground water channel (qandi) which is held by 
Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor. Its northern [boundary] abuts 
the underground water channel {qandi) of Darvlsh Muhammad Afradl, 
which is held by Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, [154] and 
the boundaries of which have been described. Its southern [boundary] 
abuts an underground water channel {qandi) that belongs to the estate 
{tanka) of Amir ‘Abd al-Khaliq b. Amir Nizam al-Dln Ahmad Sipahl. 


The village of Malan in the Herat region 

The entirety of the properties ( mahduddt) located in the village {qarya) of 
Malan in the Herat [region], in the district ( buluk ) of Gudara: 123 

No. 220-1. [155] The entirety of a plot of vineyard (qit'a karni) esti¬ 
mated at two janb in the quarter ( mahalla ) of Qulb-i Mlrab. Its eastern 
[boundary] abuts a vineyard {karni) which is held by Her Majesty, the 
aforementioned donor. Thus also its western [ boundary]. Its northern 
[boundary] abuts land which is held by Amir Muhammad b. Amir 
Zangjl (?) [156] Malanl. Its southern [boundary] abuts land which [has 
been constituted] as a legally binding, irrevocable endowment ivaqf) 
for the congregational mosque {masjid-i jdmi c ) of the town ( qasaba ) of 
Ziyaratgah. 124 

No. 221-2. A plot of land (qit'a zamiri) estimated at ten janb which is 
watered ( dbkhvur ) from the well {qulb) of Bazar. Its eastern [boundary] 
abuts lands belonging to the estate ( matruka ) of His Exalted Honour, 
Repository of amirship, the aforementioned Amir [157] Nizam al-Dln 
"Allshlr. Its western [boundary] abuts lands which are the private prop¬ 
erty {milk) of Khvaja Mahmud b. Shihab al-Dln Malanl. Its northern 


121 This must mean the lands belonging to the outflow of the channel, not just the 
channel itself. 

122 The name Baragi means “an excellent, strong horse.” His filiation is unfortunately 
not provided, although a space had been left in the text for later insertion of the name. 
He may be the author of the Faras-ndma (MS, Tashkent, Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Academy of Sciences of the Republic of Uzbekistan, 6735/1), which was written for 
the Shibanid Uzbek ruler ‘Ubaidullah Khan I by the former royal equerry ( mirdkhvur-i 
khdss) of Sultan-Husain Bayqara—see Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Timurid Legacy: A 
Reaffirmation and a Reassessment,” Cahiers d’Asie centrale 3-4 (1997): 11. For the title 
mirakhvur, see The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Mlr-Akhur” (by R. Murphey). 

123 For Malan, see also p. 281 above. 

124 For the mosque, see Allen, Catalogue, no. 436. 
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[ boundary] abuts land which is held by Her Majesty, the aforementioned 
donor. Its southern [boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i c dmm) 

No. 222-3. A plot of land (qit'a zamin) [measuring] one janb and 
two dang. [158] Its eastern [boundary] abuts lands which [have been 
constituted as] a legally binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for the 
Qulb-i Bazar mosque. Its western [boundary] abuts a public street (kuy- 
i c dmni). Its northern [boundary] is like the eastern [boundary]. The 
southern [boundary] partly abuts land which [belongs to] Muhammad 
b. Hajjl Malanl. 

No. 223-4. A plot of land (qit'a zamin ) [159] estimated at fi vejarib. Its 
eastern [boundary] partly abuts lands which are the private property 
(milk) of Mir Ahmad b. Mir Sharaf al-Dln Malanl, and partly lands 
which are held by Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor. Its western 
[ boundary] partly abuts a public street (kuy-i c dmm), and partly lands 
which are the private property (milk) of the aforementioned Muhammad 
b. Hajjl. [160] Its western [boundary] partly abuts the land of Mir 
Nasrullah b. Mir Siraj al-Dln Malanl, and partly lands which are an 
endowment (vaqf) for the Qulb-i Bazar mosque. Its southern [boundary] 
partly abuts lands which are a legally binding, irrevocable endowment 
{vaqf) for the congregational mosque of the aforementioned town, 
and partly land which is held by [161] Her aforementioned Majesty, 
the donor. 

No. 224-5. A plot of land (qit'a zamin) [measuring] on ejarib and five 
dcing. Its eastern [boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i c amm). Its western 
[ boundary] abuts lands which are a legally binding, irrevocable endow¬ 
ment (vaqf) for the congregational mosque of the aforementioned town. 
Its northern [boundary] abuts [162] the land of the aforementioned 
Mir Nasrullah b. Mir Siraj al-Dln. 

No. 225-6. A plot of land (qit‘a zamin) estimated at one and a half 
janb. Its eastern [boundary] abuts a public street (kuy-i 'dmm). Its western 
[ boundary] abuts lands which are held by Her aforementioned Majesty. 
Its northern [boundary] abuts the lands of the aforementioned Mir 
Nasrullah. [163] Its southern [boundary] is the same as its western 
[ boundary]. 

No. 226-7. A plot of land (qit 'a zamin) estimated at on ejarib and two 
dang. Its eastern [boundary] abuts the land of Darvlsh Muhammad 
b. Pahlavan Muhammad b. Mahmud. Its western [boundary] abuts a 
public street (kuy-i c dmm). Its southern [boundary] is the same. 

No. 227-8. [ 164] A plot of land (qit'a zamin) estimated at three janb. 
Its eastern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of a common-use 
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canal ( nahr-i c amrri). Its northern [boundary] abuts a cemetery [located 
on] high [ground] ( guristan-i arfaj. Its western [boundary] abuts lands 
which are a well-known ancient, legally binding, irrevocable endowment 
(i vaqf ). Its southern [boundary] is the same. 

No. 228-9. A plot of [165] land (qit'a zamin ) estimated at four and 
a half jarib. Its eastern [boundary] partly abuts land which [has been 
constituted as] a legally binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for the 
madrasa of Fdband, 125 which is located within the city of Herat, and 
partly the vineyard (harm) of Maulana [ 166] Burhan al-Dln b. Maulana 
Nfmatullah al-Qazi. Its western [boundary] abuts the vineyard (/ harm) 
of Khvaja ‘Isa b. Muhammad b. Isa. Its northern [boundary] is partly 
like the latter part of the eastern [boundary], and partly like the first 
part. 

No. 229-10. [167] A plot of land (qit 'a zamin) estimated at ten jarib. 
Its eastern [boundary] abuts lands (ardzj) [belonging to] His Exalted 
Majesty, Padishah of Islam, Shadow of God over mankind, Guarantor 
of security and tranquility, Strengthener of sovereignty, the caliphate, 
this world, and the faith, Sultan Badf al-Zaman Bahadur Khan, May 
his rule endure. 126 [168] Its western [boundary] abuts a vineyard (/ harm) 
which [has been constituted as] a legally binding, irrevocable endow¬ 
ment ( vaqf for the congregational mosque of the aforementioned town. 
Its northern [boundary] abuts a public street (kiiy-i c amm). Its southern 
[boundary] is like its western [boundary]. 

No. 230-11. A plot of land (qit‘a zamin ) estimated at two jarib. [169] 
Its eastern [boundary] abuts land [which is] the private property (milk) 
of His Exalted Majesty, the aforementioned Sultan, May his rule endure. 
Its western [ boundary] abuts lands [which are] state land (khdlisa-i 
sultdni). Its southern [boundary] abuts the restricted border of a com¬ 
mon-use canal (nahr-i ‘ dmm). 

No. 231 12. A plot of land (qit'a zamin) estimated at four jarib. Its 
eastern [boundary] partly abuts [170] a public street ( kiiy-i ‘dmm), and 
partly land which [has been constituted as] a legally binding, irrevo¬ 
cable endowment (vaqf) for the congregational mosque of the afore¬ 
mentioned town. Its northern [boundary] abuts a public street (kiiy-i 


125 See Allen, Catalogue, no. 456. 

126 The Timurid ruler of Herat at the time, son of the recendy deceased Sultan- 
Husain. 
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c amm). Its southern [boundary] is like the second part of the eastern 
[boundary]. 

No. 232—13. A plot of land (qit'a zarnin) which receives its irrigation 
water ( dbkhvur ) from the well (qulb) of Sarv, [171] estimated at four janb. 
Its eastern [boundary] abuts a vineyard (harm), an indivisible part of 
which is held by Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor. Its western 
[boundary] abuts lands which [have been constituted as] a legally 
binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqf) for the madrasa and khdnaqah of 
His Excellency, [172] Repository of rightful guidance, the aforemen¬ 
tioned Amir Nizam al-Dln ‘Allshlr. Its northern [boundary] abuts a 
public street (kuy-i c amrri). Its southern [boundary] abuts a cul-de-sac 
(kuy-i pish-basta). 

No. 233-14. A plot of land (qit'a zamm) estimated at si xjarib. Its east¬ 
ern [boundary] abuts lands which [have been constituted as] [173] a 
legally binding, irrevocable endowment (vaqf ) for the khdnaqah [located] 
at the crossroads (< chahdrsuq ) 127 of the city of Herat. Its western [bound¬ 
ary] partly abuts a cul-de-sac which provides access ( madkhal) [to it], 
and partly land which is held by Mahmud GhurT. Its northern [boundary] 
abuts a public street (kuy-i c dmm). Thus also its southern [boundary]. 


THE BENEFICIARY OF THE ENDOWMENT 

[All of the above-mentioned properties] [174] together with everything 
that is legally considered to belong to these standing assets (ayan-i 
qavdyim ), and together with all of their appurtenances and appendants, 
and everything belonging to them and connected with them (ba jami'-i 
tavdbb va lavdhiq va muzdjdt va mansubat ), 128 and the remaining stone, iron, 
and wooden implements of the aforementioned properties ( mauqujdt j, 
down to the minutest item ( min al-naqir va al-qitmif), [she endowed and 
bestowed as a charitable donation] 129 [175] for [the benefit of] the 
visitors (yuvvdr) to the mausoleum ( junbad ), 130 which is located outside 


127 This could also mean the central marketplace, which was usually located at the 
main crossroads of a town. 

128 p or t j le ph rasC) see McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkli,” 205, line 14; and Werner, 
“Formal Aspects,” 27. 

129 Some variant of the phrase, vaqf hard, va tasadduq namud, must have occurred ear¬ 
lier in the document, before the description of the endowed properties—see Kazakov, 
“Analyse structurelle,” 224—26. 

130 I.e., gunbad. 
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{dar savad) [the walled city of] Herat, by the bridge over the Injil canal, 
at the place of the Royal Southern madrasa ( madrasa-i janubi-i sultana), 
[being] one of the structures ( azjumla-i imardi) on the north side (jamb 
bi-shimdl) of the aforementioned madrasa, the ultimate [beneficiaries of 
the endowment] being needy Muslims. 131 His Exalted Majesty, [176] 
who is as lofty as Saturn, the late, felicitous, lamented Sultan Mufizz [al- 
Saltana va al-Dunya va] al-Dln Abu al-GhazI Sultan-Husain Bahadur 
Khan, May God illumine his tomb, 132 had created an endowment for 
the aforementioned mausoleum as [177] a place of burial and the [final] 
resting-place of Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor. 

The boundaries of the aforementioned mausoleum are as follows: 
Its eastern [boundary] partly abuts the vaulted archway (, suffa ) of the 
aforementioned madrasa, 133 and partly the mausoleum that is the place 
of burial ( maqbara) of His Exalted Majesty, [178] the aforementioned 
late Sultan. Its western [boundary] abuts a vestibule ( dihlTz) [that is] the 
passageway ( rdhrau ) to this mausoleum, the place of burial (i maqbara ) of 
His Exalted Majesty, the aforementioned Sultan. Its northern [bound¬ 
ary] is like part of its eastern [boundary]. Its southern [boundary] abuts 
the middle ( miydn ) of [179] the aforementioned madrasa. 134 


THE CONDITIONS STIPULATED BY THE DONOR 


Condition 1 

Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, May God who is exalted grant 
her prayers and may her modesty endure, set the condition ( shart ) that, 
in accordance with general practice {‘aid sabll al-‘umum), she herself 
would be the trustee ( mutavalli) of this endowment, [180] so that she 
may dispose of the aforementioned endowed properties ( mauqujdt) 


131 This standard phrase, va dkhiruhu 1 alaJuqara’al-Muslimm, was required in order to 
demonstrate the ultimately charitable purpose of the endowment. For other examples 
of its use, see Chekhovich, Samarkandstie dokumenty, 332, line 265; and McChesney, 
“Reconstructing Balkh,” 216, line 87. Although the phrase does not actually occur 
until line 179, it applies here and not to the preceding sentences that describe the 
mausoleum and its location. 

132 I.e., Sultan-Husain Bayqara. 

133 For the architectural term suffa , see Golombek and Wilber, Timurid Architecture 
1:73-74. 

134 For the location of Sultan-Husain’s madrasa complex, see Golombek and Wilber, 
Timurid Architecture 1:314—15. 
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and their revenues ( hasilat) in any way she wishes, and set any kind of 
condition she wishes, and alter any condition she wishes; and if she 
wishes to exchange one expenditure ( masraf) for another, or the ben¬ 
eficiary of the endowment (; mauquf i alaihi ) [181] for another, she can; 
and she may appoint whomever she wishes to the trusteeship ( tauliyat ) 
of this endowment on her behalf or to one of the posts ( inansab ) of 
the aforementioned beneficiary of the endowment, and [182] she may 
dismiss him whenever she wishes; and she can increase and decrease 
the stipends ( vaiayif) of the holders of stipendiary appointments and 
the rations ( ravdtib) (which will be set down in writing) whenever she 
wishes, since no one has the authority to impede or hinder her. [ 183] 
[S]he may dispose of them (i.e., the aforementioned endowed proper¬ 
ties) and their revenues however she wishes, wherever she wishes, and to 
whomever she wishes, and she may impede whomever she wishes, and 
she may increase [the stipends] of whomever she wishes, and reduce 
[those] of whomever she wishes. 135 

And when Her Majesty the aforementioned donor, May God grant 
her long life, [ 184] in accordance with the [Qur’anic] dictum “Every 
soul shall taste death,” 136 responds to the invitation of the Lord [with] 
“Here I am at your service,” 137 and hearing the call, “Return unto 
your Lord, content in His good pleasure,” 138 with the ear of under¬ 
standing, she travels from [this] abode of impermanence to the abode 
of everlasting [life] and makes the inhabitants [185] of the precincts 
of Paradise and those who have made their encampments in Heaven 
joyful and happy on account of her noble arrival, 139 the trustee of this 
endowment will, in accordance with general practice (‘ aid sabilal-‘umum), 
be whomever Her Majesty the aforementioned donor has appointed, 140 
[186] and he is to collect the trustee’s salary {haqq al-tauliya), as assigned 
by Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, from the revenue (hasil) of 
the aforementioned endowed properties (; mauqufat ). 141 


135 For this Arabic formula, see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 201; and 
McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh,” 216, lines 89-90. 

136 An allusion to Qur’an 3:185, 21:35, 29:57. 

137 I.e., Labbaika , the formula pronounced by the pilgrim to Mecca. 

138 Qur’an 89:28. 

139 I.e., when she dies. 

140 Because Afaq Begirn was childless, she could not stipulate that her own descen¬ 
dants would assume the post after her death. But since she was still relatively young 
at the time (she did not die until some time shortly before 934/1527-28), she did not 
actually name the person who would succeed her as trustee. 

141 Nowhere in the vaqfyrya is the amount of the trustee’s fee actually stipulated. 
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Condition 2 

Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor. May her virtue endure, also set 
the condition {short) that [187] no one is to make any change or altera¬ 
tion to the aforementioned endowment, or to increase or decrease its 
conditions ( sharayit ). Nor, contrary to Sharfa law, are any sadrs , 142 qadis, 
or trustees of [other] endowments (< auqaf ) or functionaries (kdrkundn) of 
[other] endowments, public ( arnni) or otherwise, [ 188] to demand or to 
collect the supplementary 10 per cent levy (t4ah-yazdaK), m the supplemen¬ 
tary 5 per cent levy (dah-mm)f" the fee of the tax-collector (muhassildna ) 145 
[who assesses] the endowment, or [any] other [taxes], because they are 
not permitted [to do so]. By no means are the substances ( raqabat) of 
the aforementioned endowments (auqaf) to be exchanged ( ishbddl ), even 
if this would benefit the endowment. 146 [189] So long as the trustee 
acts in accordance with [this] condition set by the donor, he is not to 
be asked for the financial statement (nuskha-i jam c va kharj). H1 


Condition 3 

Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, also set the condition ( shart ) 
that, every ten years, the trustee of this endowment and the holders of 
stipendiary appointments (arbdb-i vafdyif) [ 190] must, by mutual agree¬ 
ment, come before the court of the qadi of the capital city of Herat, 
and certify the endowed status ( vaqfiyyat) u& of these properties (: mauqufat) 
by means of a [pro forma] claim (da c va), a rebuttal (inkdr) [of the claim], 
and the calling of witnesses ( istishhad ), as [required by] the law of the 
noble Shan'a. 149 [191] After a separate endorsement (sijill) has been 


142 For the office of sadr in the Timurid period, see chap. 5, p. 149 above. 

143 A supplementary levy of 10 per cent in cash on top of the regular agricultural 
taxes which were paid in kind—see Jurgen Paul, “Forming a Faction: The Himdyat 
System of Khwaja Ahrar,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 23, no. 4 (1991): 
538—39. Paul’s explanation improves on that of Chekhovich who states that it was 
simply a 10 per cent tax—see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie. dokumenty, 405. 

144 Like the dah-yazdah, this was also a supplementary levy. 

145 For this tax see Roemer, Staatsschreiben , 167. 

146 For the practice of selling properties of a vaqf through the process of istibddl 
(exchange), see chap. 5, n. 69. 

147 For another example of this condition, see Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and 
Charitable Endowment,” 51. 

148 For another example of this important requirement, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie 
dokumenty, 341. 

149 For this practice, see n. 10 above. 
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registered to this effect, 150 the scribal fee iujra-i kdtib) Xi 1 for drawing up 
the claim ( siirat-i da'va) and the endorsement {sijill) is to be paid, based 
on the whatever the trustee and the holders of stipendiary appointments 
deem appropriate, out of the revenue of the aforementioned properties 
(mauqufat ), so that these endowments [192] may not cease to exist with 
the passage of time and fall outside the domain of vaqf 


Condition 4 

Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, May the days of her virtue be 
eternal and may her prayers be answered, also set the condition that 
the trustee of the aforementioned endowments must [193] spend the 
revenues ( mahsuldt) of these endowments first of all on the maintenance 
and repair of the endowed properties ( mauqufat) and the aforementioned 
beneficiary of the endowment (; mauquf i alaihi ). He is to spend whatever 
is left [after the payment of the expenses of] maintenance and repair 
of the endowed properties, [which include] the maintenance of under¬ 
ground water channels {nafaqat al-qanavdt), seed grain ( tukhm ), draught 
animals (■ dvd.mil), and everything else necessary for [194] [carrying 
on] agricultural activity, on the salaries of the holders of stipendiary 
appointments (arbdb-i vagdyif) and on the rations ( ravdtib ). 

[With] any surplus (ziyddati) remaining [after the payment of] 
expenses [connected with] the aforementioned beneficiary of the endow¬ 
ment ( mauquf 'alaihi), the trustee and holders of stipendiary appoint¬ 
ments are, by mutual agreement, [ 195] to buy desirable and suitable 
revenue-producing properties ( amlak-i marghub va mustaghall-i mundsib ), 152 
and add them to the endowed properties. After incorporating their 
revenue into that of the aforementioned endowments, the trustee and 
the holders of stipendiary appointments are to consider [the matter] 
together and [ 196] divide up the surplus among the holders of stipen¬ 
diary appointments; the maintenance of the aforementioned endowed 
properties and the object of the endowment; and the rations that will 
be described, according to the share [allotted] to each. 


150 For the term sijill, see Arends, Khalidov, and Chekhovich, Bukharskii vakf, 24; 
Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 309, 315; and Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 32. 
As Werner notes, its use in such contexts is not to be confused with sijill meaning a 
court register. 

151 See Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 341. 

152 For the term mustaghall, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 241, 291. 
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[197] And [with] whatever is left over from this division, the trustee 
and the holders of appointments are, by mutual agreement, again to 
buy suitable revenue-producing property ( mustaghall) and to add it to 
the other endowed properties. They are to deal with whatever is left 
over from their revenues in the manner [already] indicated, [ 198] so 
that there is no alteration ( taghayyur) [to the endowment]. 

The trustee must also [never] be negligent of the state of the work¬ 
ers and functionaries of the endowment. Anyone he ascertains is not 
trustworthy and competent (amin va kafi), he is to dismiss and [ 199] to 
appoint another who is trustworthy and competent in his place. The 
trustee must remove anyone who acts contrary to the Law on [any] 
of these endowed properties and give his post ( mansab ) to trustworthy 
and competent people. 

The trustee of these endowed properties [200] is to make an effort 
every year to visit all of the places [where] the endowed properties [are 
located] and to ascertain whether they are in good (satdli) or poor (_ fasad) 
condition. For those places he is unable to visit himself he is to appoint 
a trustworthy and competent person on his behalf who will consider 
[the matter] and [201 ] make an assessment (zabi) of the aforementioned 
endowed properties. [ That person] is to show him an accurate financial 
record (j nuskha ), and [the trustee] is to pay him such wages {haqq al-sa'y ) 153 
as he deems fitting out of the aforementioned endowment. 


Condition 5 

Fler Majesty, the aforementioned donor, also set the condition ( short ) 
that these endowed properties [202] are not to be rented out ( bi-ijdrat ) 154 
to those who are powerful and oppressive and would consume [their 
revenues], or to servitors ( mulaziman) of the ruler, or to those from 
whom it might be difficult or impossible to collect the rental payment 
(/ badal-i ijdrat ), 155 even if more than the fair rent (ujrat al-misl ) 156 might 
be obtained by renting [it to them]. To persons other than these [the 


153 For the term, see Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk , 93; and Lambton, Landlord and 
Peasant, 451. 

154 For the contract of tenancy, see Johansen, Islamic Law on Land Tax, 25fE 

155 For this aspect of the condition, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumentv, 340, lines 
404—5; Mukminova, R istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 51; and McChesney, “Reconstructing 
Balkh,” 224, line 224. 

156 For this legal term in tenancy contracts, see Johansen, Islamic Law on Land Tax, 


33. 
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endowed properties] [203] are not to be rented out for more than three 
years, either by single or multiple contracts ( c uqud ). 157 


Condition 6 

Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, May her virtue endure, [also] 
set the condition (short) that the trustee must act in accordance with the 
contents and directives of the endowment deed ( vaqfiyya ) [204] and not 
diverge from them. He is not to look to the way in which Her Majesty, 
the aforementioned donor, had acted during her lifetime, [but rather] 
he is to act in conformity with the endowment deed and the conditions 
{shari) [set by] the donor. 158 


Condition 7 

Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, [205] May her good fortune 
be eternal, [also] set the condition (sharp) that, every year at year-end, 
the trustee of the aforementioned endowed properties is to write down 
what the income and disbursements (jam ‘ va kharj ) of the aforemen¬ 
tioned endowed properties have been [in the form of ] a memorandum 
{khdtirnishdn) to the holders of stipendiary appointments {arbdb-i vagayif) 
of the [206] aforementioned beneficiary of the endowment ( mauquf 
'alaihi ) in order that they may be informed whether in that year the 
revenues from the aforementioned endowed properties had been spent 
in conformity with the conditions [set] by Her Majesty, the donor, 
or not. 

If the trustee [207] does not show them a memorandum on the 
income and disbursements, the holders of stipendiary appointments are, 
as a group, to petition the current ruler to impede the trustee and issue 
an order (,hukm ) that the trustee write a memorandum to the holders 


157 For the three-year limit on the period of tenancy on vaqf lands, see Johansen, 
Islamic Law on Land Tax, 34; Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 340, line 406; and 
Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 51-52. In some cases, the limit was set at one 
year. Thus in the endowment deed of the masjid-i jdrni' of Balkh—see McChesney, 
“Reconstructing Balkh,” 224, line 152. 

158 This confirms that the powers enjoyed by the donor as the first trustee of the 
endowment were much broader than those of subsequent trustees, who had to act in 
strict conformity with the conditions set by him or her. The same condition applied 
in the vaqfiyya of Mihr-Sultan Khanim—see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 
205, 298. 
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of stipendiary appointments [outlining] the income and disbursements 
of the endowed properties year by year [208], in conformity with the 
condition [set] by the donor. 


Condition 8 

Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, also set the condition (shart) 
that the trustee must not let a single point go unobserved, so that what 
he receives as his trustee’s salary (haqq al-tauliya ) [209] in accordance 
with the condition [set] by the donor might be rightfully his (bar u haldl 
bashad). He is to occupy himself with the organization of the affairs of 
the beneficiary of the endowment ( niauquf c alaihi) and with the improve¬ 
ment and reinforcement of that which has started to deteriorate. 


Condition 9 

[210] Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, also set the condition 
(shart) that if a calamity should occur in a [particular] year on these 
endowed properties that would occasion a shortfall (nuqsari) in their 
revenues ( mahsuldt ), and if [that calamity] is general, the trustee is to 
take that shortfall from everyone equally, [211] and not [just] from 
one place. 

Also, whenever the effects (masdlih) of the aforementioned mauso¬ 
leum (junbad), such as the tomb-cover (qabrpush), rugs (qdli), candlesticks 
(sham'dart), tallow lamps ( pxhsuz ), the copy of the Qur’an, the sipbra 
stand, 159 the Qur’an stand (rahl), and other [items], become worn, the 
trustee must repair them out of the revenues of the endowed properties, 
if they can be repaired. [212] If they cannot be repaired, he is to sell 
them at the going rate (bi-qvmat-i vaqt), add something to their purchase 
price out of the revenues of the endowments, buy comparable [items], 
and place [them] in the aforementioned mausoleum. 


159 Sipam refers to the thirty portions into which the Qur’an is divided, a different 
portion being read each day of the lunar month. 
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Condition 10 

[305] Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor. May her prayers be 
answered, also set the condition (short) [306] that two of the posts 
[mentioned below] [307] should not be given to one person. 160 


PERSONNEL, SALARIES, STIPENDS, AND DISTRIBUTION OF RATIONS 

[213] The stipendiary appointments ( arbab-i vafdyif ) and rations ( ravdtib) 
[to be distributed] are as described and outlined pielow]. It is God who 
brings success and who assists, and on Him alone do we rely. 161 


Stipends [214] 


Professor (mudarris) 

[215] The salary [216] of one learned professor ( mudarris) who will 
teach the Traditions ( hadith) of the Prophet, 162 [217] God bless him and 
grant him peace, legal theory ( usiil), m and the prolegomena ( muqaddimat) 
to it, 164 four days a week in this mausoleum [which is] the object of 
endowment, [is to be] annually 1,200 circulating kapaid dinars,' 65 [218] 


160 This condition actually follows the section on personnel (lines 305-7), but it has 
been grouped here together with the other conditions. 

161 Although not strictly speaking Quranic, this Arabic phrase is inspired by the 
Qur’an. 

162 The study of hadxth figured prominently in fifteenth-century Herat—see Subtelny 
and Khalidov, “Curriculum of Islamic Higher Learning,” 223. 

163 I.e., usul al-fiqh, or legal theory. For some of the texts studied in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, see Subtelny and Khalidov, “Curriculum of Islamic Higher Learning,” 226-27. 

164 I.e., the Arabic sciences, such as grammar, etc. In the fifteenth-century endowment 
deed for a madrasa in Samarqand, which stipulates the subjects to be taught, the term 
used is muqaddimdt-i ‘arabiyya —see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 240, line 49. The 
vaqfiyya of Mihr-Sultan Khanim for the paired madrasas in Samarqand stipulates that the 
religious sciences (; ulum-i shar\yya-i dlniyya ) and the prolegomena to them (muqaddimdt-i 
an) were to be taught—see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 207. 

165 For an explanation of the denominations used in the deed, see lines 301-2. 
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and twenty-four assloads {kharvar) of mixed grain ( ghalla-i munasafa), m 
[weighing] a hundred rnann each. 167 


Students (talib-'ilm) 

[219] The stipend[s] [220] of eleven students ( tdlib-ilm ) of good char¬ 
acter, who are making progress [in their studies] and who come to 
the aforementioned mausoleum four days a week for the purpose of 
study, [221] such that three of them are at the advanced level, four 
are at the intermediate level, and four are at the beginner’s level, [are 
to be as follows]: Each of the [students] at the advanced level [is to 
receive] annually [222] 288 kapald. dinars in cash, such that the entire 
group [receives] 864 dinars', and [223] five kharvar of wheat [weighing] a 
hundred mann each, such that the entire group [receives] fifteen kharvar. 
Each of the [students] at the intermediate level [is to receive] 192 kapaki 
dinars, [224] such that the entire group [receives] 768 dinars', and four 
kharvar of wheat [weighing] a hundred mann each, such that the entire 
group [receives] [225] sixteen kharvar [weighing] a hundred mann each. 
Each of the [students] at the beginner’s level [is to receive] 144 Itapaki 
dinars and [226] three kharvar of wheat [weighing] a hundred mann each, 
such that the entire group [receives] twelve kharvar . 168 

Shaikh 

[227] The stipend [228] of an upstanding and pious shaikh who, after 
reciting the Qur’an and distributing the rations, offers blessings, and 
[229] who keeps himself informed about the probity and/or corrupt¬ 
ness of the Qur’an reciters (,hujjdz ) and functionaries {kdrkundri) of this 
mausoleum, the attendant ( mujdvir), m the caretaker ( farrdsh ), the cook 
(/ bdvurchi ), the server ( tabaqchi ), and others, [230] and who fulfils the 


166 The mixture was half barley and half wheat—see lines 304-5. For the term ghalla-i 
munasafa, see Davidovich, Istoriia denezhnogo obrashchenvia, 347 n. 406; McChesney, Waqf 
188; and McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh,” 217, line 98. The mixture could also 
be in three parts, as indicated by the term ghalla-i musalisa, for which see Mukminova, 
Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 57. 

167 For these units of weight in Timurid Herat, see [Hinz], Musul’mamkie mery, 42-43, 
27-28; and lines 303-4 below. 

168 y^e t 0 t a ] gg ure for the cash stipend appears to have been omitted by the 
copyist. 

169 See below under khadim. 
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requirements of this post ( mansab ), is to be annually in cash and grain 
as follows: 1,200 kapaki dinars in cash [231], [and] ten kharvdr of mixed 
grain ( ghalla-i mundsafd). 


Imam 

[232] The stipend [233] of an upstanding and learned imam belonging 
to the Hanafite school of law, who fulfils the functions of leader in the 
five [daily] prayers in the aforementioned mausoleum that is the object 
of the endowment, [234] and who does not absent himself without a 
[legitimate] excuse ( ‘uzr-i shar‘T), [is to be] annually 300 kapaki. dinars in 
cash [235] [and] five kharvdr of wheat (, hinta ). 


Mifazzin 

[236] The stipend [237] of a muezzin (mu’azziri) who will be in constant 
attendance on the imam and who has a fine voice and is knowledgeable 
about the times of the five prayers [is to be] annually [238] 200 kapaki 
dinars in cash and five kharvdr of wheat (hinta). 


Qur’an reciters (hafiz) 

[239] The stipends [240] of five fine-voiced Qur’an reciters (hafiz) 
who will each day recite a portion ( sipdra ) of the Word of God (i.e., 
the Qur’an), the All-knowing, May His name be exalted, [241] in the 
aforementioned mausoleum that is the beneficiary of the endowment, 
and who in a loud voice will proclaim that [242] they have offered up 
the reward for this for the soul of Her Majesty, the donor, such that 
one of them will be the lead [reciter] ( musaddir ), 170 [are to be] [243] 
500 kapaki. dinars in cash and ten kharvdr of mixed grain for the lead 
[reciter], and for each of the others [244] 200 kapaki dinars in cash and 
four kharvdr of wheat (hinta), [weighing] a hundred mam each. 


Custodian (khadim) 

[245] The stipend [246] of a custodian (khadim) who will constantly be 
on duty and who will be alert to any weakening of [the structure of] 


170 For other occurrences of this term, see McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh,” 
218, line 104. 
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this mausoleum, and who will fulfil the duties of attendant ( mujaviri) 
[247] in a proper manner and not be deficient, [is to be] annually as 
follows: 200 kapaki. dinars in cash, [and] five kharvdr of wheat ( hinta). 


Steward (bukavul) 

[248] The stipend [249] of a steward {bukavul}, 1 '' 1 who will fulfil the 
functions [associated with] this [post] and distribute the rations of stew 
(i dsh) m and bread with the knowledge of the shaikh [250] and provide 
food for the people, [is to be] annually as follows: 200 kapaki dinars in 
cash, [and] five kharvdr of wheat {hinta). 


Caretaker (farrash) 

[251] The stipend [252] of a caretaker {farrash), who will sweep the 
aforementioned mausoleum and keep it clean and [253] be responsible 
for [its] opening and closing, and light the candles, [is to be] annually 
200 kapaki. dinars in cash, and five kharvdr of wheat {hinta). 


Cook (bavurchi) 

[254] The stipend [255] of a cook ( bavurchi ), 173 who will be responsible 
for cooking the [daily] rations and [those] for the holy days and for 
every stew {ash) served, [256] [is to be] 300 kapaki. dinars in cash, [and] 
five kharvdr of wheat {hinta) of canonical weight {bi-vazn-i shar c )f 4 


Server (tabaqchi) 

[257] The stipend [258] of a server ( tabaqchi) in whose charge will be 
[all] the plates and cups and who will be responsible for proper serving 


171 Not to be confused with the Timurid household title bokaviil, meaning the royal 
Taster. For the appointment of the bukavul of the royal madrasa-khdnaqdh complex of 
Sultan-Husain in Herat, see Roemer, Staatsschreiben, 61—63. 

172 A kind of thick soup or stew, similar to the German Eintopftgericht. In Uzbekistan 
today, it refers to a pilau. For the many varieties, see Iraj Afshar, ed., “Risala-iMaddat al- 
haydt, asar-i Nurullah, ashpaz-i Shah 'Abbas SafavT,” Farhang-i Irdnzamm 1 (1332/1952): 
25 Iff 

173 Not to be confused with the meaning of the Timurid household title bavurchi, 
the royal Cook, from which it originates. 

174 The use of the phrase bi-vazn-i shar‘ appears to support Hinz’s observation that, 
in the Timurid period, there was a smaller, canonical maim/kharvdr for small goods and 
a larger one for large goods—see [Hinz], Musul’manskie mery, 27-28. 
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and assist [259] the cook, [is to be] 200 kapaki dinars in cash and three 
kharvdr of wheat (, hinta ) of canonical weight ( bi-vazn-i shar c ). 


Financial overseer (mushrif) 

[260] The stipend [261] of a financial overseer ( mushrif ), 175 who will 
be trustworthy and keep an accurate financial record ( nuskha ) of what 
is disbursed on stipends, rations, and on the kitchen ( bdvurchi-khdna ), 
[262] and who will submit [it] month by month, and who will fulfil 
[all] the functions [connected with this post] properly, [is to be] [263] 
500 kapaki dinars in cash, and five kharvdr of wheat {hinta). 


Chief financial officer (sahib-jam'-i kull) 

[264] The stipend [265] of a chief financial officer (sahib-jam.'-i kull), m 
from whose charge ( tahvil) the revenues ( hdsildt) of these endowed prop¬ 
erties will be spent, [266] and who will audit the accounts (muhdsaba 
javdb guyad), [is to be] 1,000 kapaki. dinars in cash and ten kharvdrs of 
mixed grain (ghalla-i mundsafa). 


Agricultural manager (sahib-nasaq-i zira'at) 

[267] The stipend [268] of a manager ( sdhib-nasaq ), who will fittingly 
fulfil the functions of managing agricultural activity ( umur-i nasaq-i 
zira c at), and visit all the localities [where the endowed properties are 
located], [269] [is to be] annually 1,000 dinars in cash and ten kharvdr 
of mixed grain ( ghalla-i mundsafa). 


Accountant (sahib-daftar-i jam') 

[270] The stipend [271] of an accountant (sahib-daftar-ijam'), who will 
oversee the income and expenditures (jam ' va kharj) of these endowed 
properties, [272] and keep an accurate ledger (daftar), [is to be] 1,000 
kapaki. dinars in cash and ten kharvdr of mixed grain (ghalla-i mundsafa ). 


175 See Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk, 134. 

176 According to Minorsky, the head of a department—see Minorsky, Tadhkirat al- 
Muluk, 134; and Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 460, where she translates it as “revenue 
assessment officer.” 
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Rations and Lighting of the Mausoleum [273] 


The Feast of Ramadan 

[274] The ration ( rdtiba ) for the Feast of Ramadan (i.e., ‘Id-i Fitr): 177 

[275] 100 mam of kulicha bread, 178 thirty mann of halva sweets, 179 five 
sheep with everything necessary for [their preparation], twenty mann 
of bread (nan), ten mann of rice, [and] everything else necessary, in the 
quantity required. 


The Feast of the Sacrifice 

[276] The ration for the Feast of the Sacrifice (i.e., c Id-i Qurban): 180 

[277] one cow for sacrifice, three sheep for sacrifice, three sheep for 
stew ( dsh), m together with everything necessary, in the amount required, 

[278] twenty mann of wheat for haltm puree, 182 thirty mann of bread, 
[and] everything else necessary, in the quantity required. 


The Day of Ashura 

[279] The ration for the Day of "Ashura: 183 [280] thirty mann of meat, 
thirty mann of bread, ten mann of havy wheat, 184 three mann of sheep’s- 
tail fat ( dunba ), lentils and beans, and everything [281] else necessary, 
in the quantity required. 


177 Celebrated on the first of Shawwal. 

178 For the term, see Budagov, Sramitel’nyi slovar’ 2:134, s.v. kulja. 

179 For the many varieties of this sweet, which was associated with Sufi rituals, see 
Nevin Hahci, Sufi Cuisine, trans. Unfit Fiussein (London: Saqi, 2005), 119—23. 

180 Celebrated on the 10th of Dhu al-Hijja. 

181 For the many types of ash, see Najmieh Batmanglij, Food of Life: A Book of 
Ancient Persian and Modern Iranian Cooking and Ceremonies (Washington, DC: Mage, 1986), 
23-34. 

182 For this dish, see Afshar, “ Maddat al-haydt,” 254; and Batmanglij, Food of Life, 
50. 

183 Celebrated to end a voluntary fast-day observed on the 10th of Muharram. This 
is an ancient Sunni holy day and is not to be confused with the Shi ite commemora¬ 
tion. For other contemporary references to its celebration in Timurid Khorasan, see 
Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 48 (although my remarks 
about Shi'ite influence should be amended). 

184 For this variety of wheat (gandum ), see Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-gird'a, 82. 
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Anniversary of the Death of the Prophet 

[282] The ration for the [day on which] the Qur’an is read in its 
entirety ( khatm ) [to commemorate the anniversary of the death] of His 
Excellency [Muhammad], 185 [283] the Repository of prophethood. 
Peace and blessings upon him, on the 12th of Rabi I: three sheep, 
[284] ten mann of rice, thirty mann of bread, [and] everything else 
necessary, in the quantity required. 


The Day of Istiftah 

[285] The ration [286] for the Day of Istiftah, which falls in the middle 
of [the month of] Rajab (i.e., the 15th of Rajab): 186 thirty mann of 
bread, twenty mann of halva , two sheep for chickpea soup [287], pickled 
[vegetables] ( turushi ), 187 and everything else necessary, in the quantity 
required. 


The Might of Barat 

[288] The ration [289] for the Night of Barat, which falls on the 15th 
of Sha'ban: 188 twenty mann of chalpak bread, 189 twenty mann of halva , 


185 The 12th of Rabf I is also celebrated as the birthday of the Prophet, in which 
case the feast day is referred to as Maulid. It is interesting to note that it is the anniver¬ 
sary of the death, rather than the birthday of the Prophet that is observed, probably 
because the venue was a mausoleum. 

186 The month of Rajab was traditionally a time of supererogatory fasting, which 
could be broken on the 15th, the eve of which was one of the nights that the faithful 
were urged to spend in vigil. The 15th of Rajab was also popularly believed to be 
the day on which the gates of heaven and of the Ka'ba were opened—see Dihkhuda, 
Lughat-ndma 10:2178, s.v. riiz-i istiftah. Despite orthodox ordinances against them, the 
popular traditions connected with the month of Rajab persisted—see M. J. Kister, 
“ ‘Rajab Is the Month of God...’: A Study in the Persistence of an Early Tradition,” 
Israel Oriental Studies 1 (1971): 200-202. According to the vaqfyya of Mihr-Sultan Khanim, 
the Day of Istiftah was on the 15th of Sha'ban—see Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh 
otnoshenii, 220, 309 (which she interprets as the first day of the academic year, which is 
unlikely). For another reference to the Ruz-i Istiftah falling on the 15th of Rajab, see 
Subtelny, “Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 48 (although my earlier 
interpretation, which followed Mukminova’s, is to be amended). 

187 Customarily, fruits and vegetables were preserved in vinegar. For pickled foods 
(,turshi ), see Batmanglij, Food oft Life, 159-61; and Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshad al-zira‘a, 
268fE 

188 It was believed to be the night on which the fate of a person was decided for 
the following year. 

189 A kind of thin bread or wafer cooked in oil—see Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire, 
287; and Budagov, Sramitel’nyi slovar’ 1:462, s.v. chalpak. 
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[290] thirty mann of bread, two sheep, one for chickpea soup, and one 
for pickling (sic) ( turushi ), and everything else necessary, in the quantity 
required. [291] 


Daily Rations 

[292] To feed the righteous, the poor, and those who come to this 
mausoleum, the trustee is every day [293] to prepare and distribute the 
following: ten mann of croutons ( ndn-i khushkd), ten mann of meat, [294] 
fifteen mann of wheat for halm puree, and everything else necessary, in 
the quantity required. 


The Month of Ramadan 

[295] The ration for the nights of the blessed month of Ramadan, 
which is to be added to the daily ration: [296] ten mann of meat, five 
mann of wheat, and five mann of flour for mahicha-i burr, 190 and three 
mann of raisins or [297] grape syrup ( dushdb ) for pudding ( paluda ). 191 


Winter Rations 

[298] In addition, every day from the beginning of [the month of] 
Scorpio (i.e., October to November) to the end of [the month of] Aries 
(i.e., March to April), 192 the trustee is to cook separately fifteen mann of 
wheat into [299] a gruel ( ghulur ), 193 and two mann of tallow, one mann 
of chickpeas, ten mann of carrots, and ten mann of turnip into a gruel, 
together with everything else necessary in the amount required, and 
[300] give [it] to the dervishes and the poor to eat. The well-to-do are 
also allowed [to partake of it]. 


190 A type of ash made of wheat and flour—see Afshar, “Maddat al-hayat 251. 

191 For paluda, see Halici, Sufi Cuisine, 130-31. 

192 Compare the provision made in the Vaqfiyva of Allshir Nava’i for winter 
rations to be distributed between the signs of Sagittarius and Pisces—see Subtelny, 
“Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation,” 48. Compare also McChesney, 
“Reconstructing Balkh,” 223, lines 143—44. The zodiacal or solar calendar was in use 
alongside the lunar calendar. 

193 For a possible explanation of this term, which I have translated as gruel, see 
Qasim b. Yusuf, Irshcid al-zira’a, 264, 318. 
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DENOMINATIONS USED FOR CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 

[301] All the cash [sums] mentioned above are given in true-value 
circulating kapaki [dinars], six dinars [302] having the weight of one 
misqdl of pure (i.e., unalloyed) silver (inuqra-i sard) and in Herat [being 
equivalent] to thirty-six circulating Heratl dinars. 194 [303] All the weights 
mentioned above are according to the standard weight (bar-i mutaddvil) 
of Herat, each aforementioned kharvdr [304] [weighing] a hundred 
niann of the aforementioned [type]. The mixed grain ( ghalla-i mundsafa) 
is [305] half barley and half wheat. 


RULING OF THE CHIEF JUDGE OF HERAT 

Thereafter His Excellency, Repository of the Sharf a, Seat of virtues, 
Pride of judges and [308] arbitrators, Distinguisher between what is licit 
{haldl) and forbidden ( hardm ), Chief judge of the people, May God who 
is exalted extend his lofty shadow, [309] Qutb [al-Dln] Muhammad, 195 
who is the authoritative judge of the city of Herat and its dependencies, 
and who is one of [310] the most eminent scholars, learned in cases 
of differences of opinion (: ikhtilaf ) 196 among legal authorities exercising 
independent judgement (i mujtahidin ), God be pleased with them all, [311] 
in the course of a legal court proceedings (; murafad-i shariyya), made a 
ruling ( hukm ), first on the validity (sihhat) and then on the irrevocability 
[luzurri] of the aforementioned endowed properties ( mauqujdt ). 197 


194 In other words, one kapaki dinar equalled six Heratl dinars. The kapaki dinar was 
silver, while the Heratl dinar was a copper coin. Three kapaki dinars or eighteen Heratl 
dinars were equivalent to one tanga. For these values, see Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Coins 
and Coinage” (by Stephen Album, Michael L. Bates, and Willem Floor), 29; E. A. 
Davidovich, “SvidetePstvo Daulatshakha o razmerakh zemel’noi renty pri Ulugbeke,” in 
Pis’mennyepamiatniki Vostoka 1971 (Moscow: Nauka, 1974), 25-26; and Fragner, “Social 
and Internal Economic Affairs,” 567. For corroboration of these equivalencies, see 
'All al-Khvarazml, al-Javdmi‘ al-Aliyya, fols. 191a-b (document dated 899/1494); and 
app. 5, p. 356 below. I am grateful to Stephen Album for his assistance in interpret¬ 
ing the reference. 

195 Written “Qutban Muhammadan,” i.e., Qutb al-Dln Muhammad b. 'Abdullah b. 
Mahmud al-Imami. For his signature, see below. For the formulaic use of the Arabic 
tanvin with names, see line 151 above. 

196 For the term, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 32. 

197 On the scale of legal validity, sa/ii/i refers to the highest level. See Johansen, 
Contingency in a Sacred Law, 511. 
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[312] The aforementioned endowed properties ( mauqufat) were thus 
made vaqf tor the aforementioned beneficiary of the endowment ( mauquf 
c alaihi ) [313] as an eternal and perpetual endowment ( vaqfan mukhalladan 
mu’abbadan), that cannot be sold or given as a gift or bequeathed [314] 
or pledged or owned for any reason or cause whatsoever. 198 “Whoever 
attempts to change it after [315] hearing [its terms], the guilt shall 
be on those who make the change. Verily, God is All-hearing, All¬ 
knowing.” 199 

This ruling (hukrri) was made [316] by His Excellency [the chief judge] 
on the 29th of Safar, May it end successfully, which is one [317] in the 
series of months of the year 912 from the Hijra of the Prophet (i.e., 
July 22, 1506), Peace and blessings upon him. 200 


Signature and seal of the judge 

I have ruled first on the validity ( sihhat) of this endowment and then on 
its irrevocability ( luzuni ), together with [all of] its conditions ( shardit ), 
in the course of a legal court proceedings ( al-murafa‘a al-shariyyd), by 
means of a firm ruling ( hukman muhkaman ). 201 I am the humble one in 
need of God, Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. Mahmud al-Imaml. Praising 
God, the Lord of the worlds. 

(Seal): I am the slave [of God], Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Imaml. 
He. In Him I trust and in Him I seek refuge. 902 (i.e., 1496-97). 202 


Signatures and seals of witnesses 

His Honour, the aforementioned judge (hakim), had me witness to his 
ruling, I being the humble Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-AbharT al- 
Husainl. 203 (Seal) 


198 For the formula, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 75, line 29; and 
Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 117. 

199 Most of this section is in Arabic. The concluding formula is taken from Qur’an 
2:181 (where it refers to a person’s last will and testament). For other instances of 
its use in legal documents, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty , 77, lines 58-59; 
Chekhovich, Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 91, line 29; Mukminova, K istorii 
agramykh otnoshenii, 207; and McChesney, “Reconstructing Balkh,” 226, lines 171-72. 

200 The formula which contains the date is in Arabic. 

201 The ruling containing the name of the judge is entirely in Arabic. 

202 The Arabic of the device reads ‘alaihi tawakkuli wa bihi itisami. 

203 For similar phrasing, see Chekhovich, Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 111, 
line 954. 
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Hasan b. Husain al-Husaim has borne witness to the ruling of His 
Honour, the aforementioned judge. 

His Honour, the aforementioned judge, made me a witness to his 
ruling, I being the humble ‘Abdullah b. ? (Seal) 

Witnessing his ruling, in [God’s] service, [I being] the supplicating 
servant, Nizam al-Dln Muhammad al-Mu’nami (?). 

Imad al-Dln Hasan b. Fakhr al-Dln al-Mu’nami (?) has witnessed 
his ruling, in gratitude to God. (Seal) 

His Honour, the aforementioned judge, has made me a witness to his 
ruling, I being the humble Muhammad b. Ghiyas al-Dln ‘Iraqi. 204 

Endorsements 205 

In the Name of God, seeking an auspicious omen by mentioning His 
exalted Name, the doctors of the Faith, God be pleased with them, 
ask: Is this deed of endowment ( vaqfiyya ) correct ( durust ) and lawful 
(shard), and is this endowment (vaqf ) valid ( sahih ) and irrevocable ( Idzim) 
or not? State [whether they are or not] and may you be recompensed 
[for it]. 

Verily it is, [and] verily it is. God knows best. [Signed] Muhammad 
b. Mas'ud al Ruhl (?). 

Verily it is, [and] verily it is. God knows best. [Signature illegible] 

Verily it is, [and] verily it is. God knows best. [Signature illegible] 

Verily it is, [and] verily it is. God knows best. [Signature illegible] 

REVISED CONDITION 206 

He (i.e., In the Name of God) 

Since Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, had stipulated that she 
could increase any condition she wanted, she stated that Aqa Ya‘qub 


204 Followed by the illegible signatures of five other witnesses (not indicated in the 
facsimile edition). 

205 Notation in the right margin between lines 202 and 208, read by rotating the docu¬ 
ment clockwise ninety degrees. For such endorsements, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie 
dokwnenty, 53, lines 43-45; Chekhovich, Dokumentv k istorii agmrnykh otnoshenii, 144, line 
22; and Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 32-33. 

206 Notation in the right margin between lines 285 and 316, read by rotating the 
document 180 degrees. The text of the notation therefore begins at line 316. The 
invocation “He” ( huwa ) signals that this is a separate document—see Fekete, Einfuhrung 
in die persische Paldographu, 26. 
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Shah b. Aqa Khairi (?) Shah b. Aqa Ma'ruf, who for many years (az 
qadim al-ayydm) and by inheritance from his forefathers ( aban ‘an jaddiri) 
has been a servitor ( muldzim) of Her Majesty, the aforementioned donor, 
and of Her Majesty’s forefathers, is to be the [agricultural] manager 
( sdhib-nasaq ) 207 of the aforementioned endowed properties ( mauqujdt ), 
and that he is to be informed about agricultural activity in all of the 
aforementioned localities, and he is to visit all of these localities every 
year and to keep an accurate [financial] record () nuskha ) of seed grain 
(i tukhm ), draught animals (' dvam.il), agricultural labour ( barzigan ), the yield 
(, hasil ), land tax (mal), and administrative dues paid to the state (; ikhrajat-i 
dwani), the [cost of] maintenance of underground water channels {nafaqat 
al-qanavdt), and so forth. 

Furthermore, he is to know all about the aforementioned stipends 
( vazdyif ) and rations ( ravdtib), and the financial officer ( sdhib-jam c ) is not 
to affix his seal to any drafts ( bardt ) 208 without his endorsement, and if 
he does so, the honouring of that draft is to be called in question and 
it will not be paid out to those [ to whom it has been issued]. 

Furthermore, the functionaries of the aforementioned endowment 
are not to transgress what he considers to be proper [conduct] that 
is in conformity with the noble Sharfa. And if the aforementioned is 
not able to visit all of the localities himself because of illness or for 
some other legitimate excuse ( ‘ugy-i shar% j, 209 he is to send a trustwor¬ 
thy person who is well-informed and who knows what is in the best 
interests ( maslahatf 10 [of the endowment] to accompany the trustee to 
these localities so that he may bring [him] an accurate financial record 
(i nuskha ) based on his assessment ( zabt ). After the impediment has been 
removed, he is to visit all of the localities himself and verify [the situ¬ 
ation], and if there has been an error in the trustee’s ledger (< iaftar ), 
he is to correct it. As his wages {haqq al-‘amal) he is to collect annually 
2,000 kapaki dinars [of the type] described, and twenty kharvdr of mixed 
grain [ghalla-i munasafa) of lawful weight ( bi-vazn-i shar‘). 

Furthermore, it is permitted for him to give his post to any son of 
his he wishes so that that son may act in the manner described and 
collect his wages in accordance with previous custom. After the death 


207 For this post, see line 268. 

208 For the term bardt, see Chekhovich, Bukharskie dokumenty, 226 n. 106. 

209 For the phrase, see Mukminova, Kistorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 209; and McChesney, 
“Reconstructing Balkli,” 219, line 108. 

219 For the legal concept, see McChesney, Waqf, 11-13. 
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of the aforementioned, any son of his who is fit for the job is to be 
accorded the post and he is to collect his wages according to previous 
custom. Half of it he is to take for himself and the remaining half he 
is to divide among the other inheritors ( varasa ) of the aforementioned 
Aqa Ya'qub Shah. And if there is no one among the sons of the afore¬ 
mentioned who has the qualifications for this post, the trustee must give 
the entire aforementioned sum [of money] and quantity [of grain] to 
the inheritors of the aforementioned so that they might divide them 
equally among themselves. He is not to give the aforementioned post 
to an outsider ( khdriji ), because it is not legally permissible ( haldl) for 
him [to do so]. Furthermore, the inheritors of the aforementioned Aqa 
Ya'qub Shah are permitted to appoint any trustworthy person they want 
to perform the aforementioned task on their behalf (az qibal-i khvud ) if 
they are not fit for the job themselves. 

(Seal of Afaq Begim ): Afaq Beki, daughter of Amir Hasan, who trusts 
in the kindness of [God] who bestows all favours. 211 

May anyone who acts contrary to [this] condition [set by] the afore¬ 
mentioned donor or who contravenes it be [forever] cursed by God, 
May He be honoured and glorified, and by His angels until the Day 
of Judgement. 212 


211 The device reads al-wdthiqa bi-altdf dhl al-minan. The reading was kindly suggested 
by Lutz Uisch of the Forschungsstelle fur islamische Numismatik, Tubingen. 

212 For the formula of anathema ( la'nat), see Fekete, Einfuhrung in diepersische Paldog- 
raphie, 36; and Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 77, lines 57-58. 
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APPENDIX THREE 


AN EDICT OF SULTAN-ABU SA ID CONCERNING THE 
GULISTAN DAM AT MASHHAD 


Translation 

This is to inform the sayyids, the governor (darugha), the qadis, the 
shaikhs, the religious officials ( mavdli ), the notables {a c ydn va a‘ali), the 
ministers and functionaries ( arbdb va mubdshirdn ) [of the dwdn ], and [all] 
the inhabitants of the province ( vildyat ) of Tus-Mashhad that, since 
developing the land and ameliorating the [conditions] of the subjects 
are ways to gain the approval of the Creator and a means to attain 
the benefits of [both] the Faith and this world, we have, of necessity, 
always endeavoured, with the help of the Creator, to ensure that our 
divinely Guarded Realm resembles the Garden of Iram by watering it 
with the rain-laden clouds of our care, and that the gardens of the state 
and of the [Muslim] community be kept moist from the overflowing 
springs of our compassion and favour. 

Accordingly, [we] issued the lofty directive ( ishdrat ) that the Gulistan 
checkdam {band) be built . 1 After it was completed through the felicity 
of [our] eternal good fortune, it was brought to our royal attention 
that some of the lands that were rendered arable by means of water 
from it are the property of private owners ( milk-i arbdb ) while others 
[belong to] pious endowments ipaqf) of various types. Our royal will 
decided that all those arable lands ( mazdrV ) should become the property 
of the royal privy purse {khdssa-i shanfa ) by means of the conclusion of 


Source: “Recueil de documents diplomatiques,” fols. 34b-35a. For a description of 
the manuscript, see E. Blochet, Catalogue des mamscnts persons de la Bibliotheque nationals, 
4 vols. (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1905-34), 4:277—79. Published in Naval, Asnad, 
313 (from the Munslia’at of Haidar Ivoghli). 

1 It is possible that Sultan-Abu Sard only reconstructed it. William M. Clevenger 
incorrectly interpreted the Persian idiomatic expression used for constructing a dam 
(i band bastari) to mean that the Gulistan dam had previously been ordered “closed”—see 
Clevenger, “Dams in Horasan,” 391 n. 7. 
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contracts of sale ( mubaya'a ), 2 and through the lawful exchange (istibdal) 
[of ya(^properties ], 3 

In accordance with this [directive], Maulana Qutb al-Dln Mu¬ 
hammad Khvafl, who is well versed in the fine points of legal transac¬ 
tions (mu amalat-i shariyyd) [as well as] in matters pertaining to customary 
law (rnuhimrnat-i ■ urfiyya ), 4 has been appointed general agent ( va/dl-i c amm) 
on our behalf, and sent [there] in order to take care of whatever this 
matter requires in the way of [contracts of] purchase and sale (bay c va 
shim), partnerships ( mufavaidt ), claims (da c ava), [the settling of] disputes 
(i khusumdt ), and the like. If a legal matter should come up that requires 
a court proceedings (rnurdfa ( a) and the handing down of a ruling ( hukm ), 
Maulana Jalal al-Dln Yusuf Jam !, 5 6 who is the assistant ( mumidd) in 
this matter and countersigner ( musahhih ) on endorsements (svjillatf and 
claims ( da c va ), should go there and obtain a ruling from the judge in 
accordance with the Sharfa. 

Once this directive has been [issued], no alteration may be made to 
it. Nor can there be any deviation from the contents of this royal order 
( Jarmdn-i humdyun) or any shortcomings [at all] in this matter. 


2 For the term mubava'a, see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 14. Nava’i’s edition gives 
the incorrect reading musabiqa. 

3 For the sale of properties through a process of “exchange,” see chap. 5, n. 69. 

4 For him, see p. 71 above. For the admissibility of customary practices (‘utf) in 
Islamic law, see Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred Law, 164-66. 

5 Perhaps to be identified with Yusuf-i Aid, for whom see Subtelny and Khalidov, 
“Curriculum of Islamic Higher Learning,” 216—17. 

6 For the term sijill, meaning endorsement, see app. 2, n. 150 above. 
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A DIPLOMA OF APPOINTMENT ISSUED 
BY SULTAN-HUSAIN FOR THE SUPERVISOR OF THE 
ALII) SHRINE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT AT BALKH 


Translation 

May those who are entrusted with the business of state, those who 
administer the affairs of the [Muslim] community, those who occupy 
the highest stratum of society, and all of the inhabitants who dwell in 
the safeguarded [domain] of Balkh and its dependencies be informed 
of [the following]: 

Since, in accordance with Divine assitance and with the favour of 
[God’s] unending support, the manifestation (, zuhur ) of the holy tomb 
of His Excellency, the One distinguished by caliphal rule, the Sultan 
of saints and the purehearted, the Imam of the pious, the gnostics, and 
vicegerents [of the saints], the Commander of the faithful, the Chief 
of the imams, the Guide of the guided ones, the One in whom miracles 
and marvels are manifested, our Lord, the Master of men and jinn, 
Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. Abl Talib, May God bless him, in the paradisiacal 
district [of Balkh] is a special feature of the reign of this (i.e., Timurid) 
dynasty, which is characterized by faith and justice, this task is now the 
good fortune of the one to whom it falls. 

Assuredly, the revival of the preconditions for development and the 
enhancement of the foundations for the promotion of the renown of 
that qibla of good fortune for [all Muslim] peoples and that Ka'ba of 
the hopes of Arabs and Persians alike is one of the requisites of true 
belief and one of the requirements for the attainment of this world 
and the next. 

At this time, having brought to bear, with sincerity and dedication, 
[our] complete auspicious resolution to fulfil that intention, we entrust 
the accomplishment of all matters required by that weighty task to a 
responsible (sahib- c uhda) and knowledgeable ( vafi-dirayai) person who is 
worthy of taking on that charge. 


Source: Nizami Bakharzi, Mansha 1 al-insha’, 278-79. 
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It is [therefore] decreed that Qivam al-Dln Abu al-Qasim, who 
belongs to a family that for generations has been entrusted with 
deputyship ( niydbat) in the financial administration {divan), and who, hav¬ 
ing turned away from vain worldly distractions, is now an administrator 
(muldzim ) of that shrine which is the abode of the holy, as the manager 
and the one responsible for the illustrious development project ( mushir 
va kdrfarmd-yi imdrat), both in an advisory and executive capacity, and as 
the manager of the agricultural activity ( sahib-nasaq-i zird ! at) [connected 
with] the enterprise ( sarkdr) of that holy shrine, is to fulfil without delay 
the conditions of his diligent concern in matters [connected with] the 
irrigation canal ( kdriz ) which, in accordance with royal order, is being 
put into operation for the endowed [lands] of that blessed place, and 
to bring it to completion as soon as possible. 

It is imperative that the aforementioned [Qivam al-Dln] be consid¬ 
ered solely responsible for these affairs and that all the master craftsmen 
(i ustaddn ), workers {kdrkundn), functionaries ( mubdshirdn ), and agricultural 
personnel ( kdrguzdrdn-i zird r at) not be permitted to deviate in important 
matters from what he says or deems right. 

When he has fulfilled the weighty matters he has been charged with, 
in the Year of the Tiger, 1 he is to be paid in full, as a fee for services 
rendered {haqq-i ihtimdm ), the sum of 1,000 kapaki. dinars and 100 kharvdrs 
of legal weight of grain, half being wheat and half barley {mundsifa), 
from the lawful tax revenues ( mahsulat-i haldl-i nidi) of Balkh. 

It is [further] decreed that, since we have favoured the aforementioned 
[Qivam al-Dln] with release from his duties in the financial adminis¬ 
tration of the state {divan), having seconded him to the management 
of the enterprise {sarkdr) of the sacred shrine, no one is to burden him 
with matters pertaining to the state treasury and the burdens [they 
occasion]. 


1 I.e., 887/1482—83. For the correspondence, see ‘All Akbar Khan Muhammad!, 
“Salshumar-i tatblql-i salha-yi turk! va hijn qaman,” Tankh-i mu'asir-i Iran 1 (1368/1989): 
103. The document is otherwise undated. 
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BILLS OF PURCHASE AND SALE RELATING TO THE 
PRIVATIZATION OF STATE LAND IN THE BALKH REGION 
BY SULTAN-HUSAIN 


Translation 


BILL OF SALE OF STATE LAND 1 

Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds, and blessings upon our leader 
Muhammad and his Family and all his Companions. 2 

This is a memorandum (gjkrf [recording the fact] that His Majesty 
Abu al-GhazI Sultan-Husain Bahadur Khan, who is as exalted as 
Saturn, etc., 4 appointed His Eminence so-and-so, the son of so-and- 
so, the Repository of the Shan'a, 5 as his general agent ( vakil-i 'dmrrif 
in all [the following legal matters]: making and receiving claims (da ! vd 
va akhz.~i mudda c d ); [contracts of] purchase and sale (bay ( va shird); the 
delivery of property and receipt of the purchase price thereof ( taslim- 
i mabi c va akhg.-i saman ); 7 quittance (ibra ') from claims of fraud (da va-i 


Source: ‘All al-Khvarazml, al-JaxdmF al-Aliyya, Ibis. 14b-16b. 

1 The full title reads, “Document [to be used] for a bill of sale ( vasiqa-i bay j of 
state land (, zamin-i mamlaka-i padshahi ), which was drawn up by the religious scholars 
(■ ulama’) of Khorasan.” For the contract of sale (bay‘), see Schacht, Introduction to Islamic 
Law , 151; Wakin, Function of Documents, 37fE; and Little, Catalogue, 276. For a detailed 
discussion of the form and language of bills of sale, see Monika Gronke, Arabische 
und persische Privaturkunden des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts aus Ardabil (Aserbeidschan) (Berlin: 
Klaus Schwarz, 1982), 1911; and Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 13—49. The translation 
has benefited greatly from the comments and suggestions of Mohammad Fadel of the 
University of Toronto Faculty of Law. 

2 The introductory encomium in Arabic was abridged in the formulary. 

3 For this introductory formula, see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 21. 

4 As indicated by the use of the stock Arabic phrase ild akhari alqdbihi (“including 
the rest of his titles”), the usual long string of honorifics was omitted here. 

5 Judging from the epithet shan'at-ma’db, he was a judicial authority. 

6 For an agent or proxy acting on behalf of a highly placed individual in contracts 
of sale, see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 24. 

7 For the transfer of property in Islamic legal documents, see Wakin, Function of 
Documents, 53-56. 
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kizb) in formal acknowledgements ( iqrarf [involving] taking possession 
of a purchase price ( qabg-i soman ) and from irregularities (fasad) in a 
sale; and everything attendant upon these matters. The aforementioned 
agency ( vikdlat) [of the aforementioned individual] on behalf of (az 
qibal) His Majesty, the aforementioned Sultan, May his reign endure, 
was confirmed (sabii) in a Shan'a court proceedings (murafa 'a-i shariyyaf 
or through the testimony of lawful witnesses ( bayyina-i mu c addala). w 
The ruling (hukrri) of His Eminence so-and-so, who is of exalted rank, 
confirmed it in accordance with [normal] legal procedure (kamd huwa 
tanquhu shafan). 

His Eminence, the agent (vakil) named herein, then made a valid 
and lawful acknowledgement ( iqrdr-i sahih-i shar c i) u of his own voli¬ 
tion (ta i ’an) 12 that he had sold (furukhta ast ) 13 by means of a valid and 
lawful sale (bi-bay‘-i sahih-i sharp) to Maulana so-and-so, the son of 
so-and-so, [the properties] which the seller ( bdyV) named herein said 
was ancient state land (khalisa-i qadvma-i sultana). [Because] it (i.e., state 
land) is on a par with the public treasury (hukm-i bait al-mal darad ), His 
aforementioned Majesty [Sultan-Husain], May his reign endure, had 
the authority ( vildyat) to sell it. 14 


Description of the properties 

In its entirety, 15 an indivisible ishayi j 16 two-thirds (sulsdn) of the village 
called Palaspush, which is located on the main feeder canal of [Balkh], 


8 The term iqrar denotes a duly notarized acknowledgement that needs to be wit¬ 
nessed in order to be admissible in a court proceeding. For the term, see Wakin, Function 
of Documents, 26; Little, Catalogue, 60, 378; and Gronke, Privaturkunden, 21, 50. 

9 For the phrase, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 303, 371. 

10 Compare the phrase bi-al-bayyina al-‘adila in Iz arkhiva sheikhov Dzhuibari, 3, doc. 3; 
478, doc. 382. See also ‘All al-Khvarazml, al-Javami’ al-Aliyya, fol. 181a. 

11 On the scale of legal validity, satnh refers to the highest level. See Johansen, 
Contingency in a Sacred Law, 511. 

12 I.e., without compulsion. For acknowledgements of free will and mental health, 
see Wakin, Function of Documents, 93; and Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 24—25. 

13 For the use of this key word in bills of sale, see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 24. 

14 For the legal status of lands belonging to the state, and the use of this formula, 
see chap. 6, pp. 220-22 above. 

15 For the use of such phrases to introduce a property, see app. 2, n. 18. 

16 For the term shayi' (also musha 1 ), used to denote an indivisible share in a property, 
see app. 2, n. 26. 
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the Cupola of Islam (i.e., Juybar-i Balkh or Nahr-i Balkh), 17 its bound¬ 
aries (/ hudiid) being as follows.... 18 

In its entirety, an indivisible two-thirds of the village of Naubahar, 
which is located in the vildyat of Balkh and [watered by] the Qizil Ribat 
canal ( nahr ), 19 its boundaries being as follows.... 

In its entirety, an indivisible [two-thirds] 20 of the village known as 
Vazlrabad, which is located in the aforementioned vildyat [of Balkh] 
and [watered by] the ‘Abdullah canal {nahr), 2 ' its boundaries being as 
follows.... 

In their entirety, twenty indivisible shares ( sahm ) out of a total of 
thirty-two shares 22 in the river bank/ravine(?) ( jar), 23 [and twenty shares] 
out of a total of thirty-two shares in the water (db) of the Palaspush 
canal {nahr) 2 * of which there is not another in this vildyat, and which 
branches off from the Balkh feeder canal. These twenty water shares 
of water out of a total of thirty-two shares in the aforementioned 
Palaspush canal [represent] an indivisible two-thirds of the irrigation 
water ( shurb) of the entire aforementioned village of Palaspush. 25 


17 For Palaspush and the Nahr-i Balkh, see Krawulsky, Horasdn 2:51, 2:184; and 
Adamec, Gazetteer of Afghanistan 4:253. This canal is not to be confused with the 
Balkhab river. 

18 The standard description of the properties, which involved describing them in 
terms of the properties they abutted, was omitted in the formulary. 

19 Naubahar is not listed in Hafiz-i Abru’s description of the Balkh region, but it is 
mentioned in the early eighteenth-century history Tarikh-i Rdqimi, where it is called a 
small canal—see Salakhetdinova, “K istoricheskoi toponimike Balkhskoi oblasti,” 224; 
also McChesney, Waqf, 141. The village may have been the site of a former Buddhist 
monastery—see Ball, Archaeological Gazetteer 1:47, no. 99. For the canal, which was on 
the Hazhdah Nahr system, see Krawulsky, Horasdn 2:51. 

20 The word sulsan (two-thirds) appears to have been omitted in the original. This 
is a conjectural reading only, based on the fact that all the other shares mentioned in 
the document were also two-thirds. 

21 For Vazirabad, see Krawulsky, Horasdn 2:51 (although the name of the Abdullah 
canal was missing in the manuscript), 2:186. 

22 I.e., approximately two-thirds of the total. 

23 The meaning of the term jar is unclear. It is either a “ravine” or a “depression” 
of some sort—see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 366, 320; and Dihkhuda, 
Lughat-nama 5:6663. 

24 Not mentioned by Hafiz-i Abru. For its possible location, see map 3. 

25 For the term shurb, see Arends, Khalidov, and Chekhovich, Bukharskii vakf 54, line 
133; and Ivanov, Khoziaistvo dzhuibarskikh sheikhov, 188. 
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[All of the aforementioned properties] are included in this sale, as 
well as everything that is considered intrinsic or external to it, 26 in a 
single transaction ( safqa vahida ), 27 for the sum of 23,000 kapaki. dinars — 
three dinars having the weight of one misqdl of pure (i.e., unalloyed) 
silver ( nuqra-i sard) and in Herat having the currency (rdij) of eighteen 
dinars 28 —half [of the sum] ( nisfuhu ) being 11,500 dinars , 29 

The aforementioned buyer ( mushtari ) thereupon took lawful posses¬ 
sion ( qabi-i shard) of the aforementioned property (: mabi c ) 30 [in] a valid 
and lawful [transaction] of purchase and sale {bay 1 va shim), comprising 
the offer and acceptance (ijab va qubuPf x of a sale by a Muslim to a 
Muslim, 32 free of invalidating conditions ( shuriit-i mufsidd) and clauses 
[that would render it] null and void (: ma c ani-i mubattila ), 33 not intended as 
a pledge (rahri) or gift (hiba) or exclusive bequest ( talji’a ), 34 but rather as 
a final and indissoluble (bat batdt), irrevocable ( batla ), bona fide (haqiqi), 
one-time only (yak bdragi) sale. 35 

Thereafter His aforementioned Eminence, in a state of sound mind 
(dar hdl-i sihhat) and of his own volition (rdghiban), acquitted (ibrd 1 hard) 


26 Min al-vujuh dakhilan fiha au kharijan anha. For similar phrases, which are intended 
to indicate the comprehensive nature of the sale, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 
54, 84. 

27 For this formula in contracts, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 81; and Gronke, 
Privaturkunden, 24. 

28 For the currency used in Herat, see app. 2, p. 311 above. See in addition E. A. 
Davidovich, “Materialy dlia kharakteristiki denezhnoi reformy Ulugbeka,” In Iz istorii 
epokhi Ulugbeka, ed. A. K. Arends (Tashkent: Nauka, [1965]), 281ff 

29 On this ancient method of safeguarding the accuracy of large sums in legal 
documents, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 53-54; and Gronke, Privaturkunden, 29. 
For examples of its use, see Chekhovich, Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 58; and 
Chekhovich, Samarkandskie. dokumenty, 67. 

30 On transfer clauses, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 54. For the term mabi\ 
meaning the object of the sale, see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 25. 

31 The acts of offer ( 'vjab ) and acceptance ( qubul ) together guarantee the validity of a 
bill of sale. See Little, Catalogue, 275; and Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 22. 

32 For the formula bad al-Muslim min al-Muslim, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 
85. 

33 For formulae guaranteeing the validity of a transaction, see Wakin, Function of 
Documents, 56, 84—85. For the terms fasid (invalidating, voidable) and batil (null and void) 
on the scale of legal validity, see Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred Law, 511. 

34 For these phrases, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 84—85. 

35 For similar concluding clauses in bills of sale, see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 29—30. 
For the formulae bi-bay ‘-i bat-batat and batla, see Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 99, 
102, 104; Iz arkhwa sheikhov Dzhuiban, 472; and Wakin, Function of Documents, 77. 
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[himself ] of any claims of fraud (kizb) in this acknowledgement (iqrar) 
and of invalidating [irregularities] ( fasad ) 36 in this property. 37 

This [was recorded] on 5 Jumada I 901 (i.e., January 21, 1496). 38 

BILL OF PURCHASE 39 

Praise be to God, through whose power the seas [appeared] on the 
face of the earth and who made the streams and rivers flow from the 
wellsprings of His wisdom, and who, through the perfection of His 
lordly power, created the grains and fruits—How wonderfully do the 
flowers bloom and do the trees bring forth fruit—and blessings and 
peace upon the finest of His creatures, Muhammad, chief of the pious, 
and upon his fine Family and his stalwart Companions. 40 

This is a memorandum (zihr) whose heading is adorned with men¬ 
tion of [God], the Necessary Existent, and the conclusion to which 
is authenticated by the names of credible witnesses ( r udul va shuhud ). 
It is based on and follows from the fact that the agent (va/dl) for His 
Majesty, Khan so-and-so (i.e., Sultan-Husain), whose rank is as lofty 
as the highest heavenly sphere 41 —and he is the Esteemed Maula[na] 
so-and-so, the son of so-and-so, who was the agent on behalf of the 
mighty Sultan in waivers of rights ( isqdtdt ) and commutative contracts 


36 Compare the meaning of the term fasid, in n. 33 above. 

37 For quittance clauses in bills of sale, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 57-60, 86; 
and Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 29—30. It is unclear to whom “His aforementioned 
Eminence” refers. Logically, it should be the buyer who acquits the seller of the 
responsibility for any claims against the sale. But here it appears to be Sultan-Husain’s 
agent who is acquitting himself on behalf of Sultan-Husain of responsibility to the 
buyer. This interpretation is supported by the fact that the title “His Eminence” is used 
elsewhere in the document to refer to Sultan-Husain’s agent ( janab-i vakil, janab-i bayij, 
and not to the unnamed buyer who is simply referred to as Maulana, the equivalent 
of English “Mr.” Moreover, earlier in the document there is a statement to the effect 
that Sultan-Husain’s agent was empowered to “acquit himself of claims of fraud in 
acknowledgements of taking legal posession of the purchase price.” 

38 For the recording of precise dates in bills of sale, see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 32. 

39 The title reads, “Bill of purchase ( sakk-i shira) by the aforementioned Excellency, 
Repository of the Sultanate, which was written on the back ( dar zahr) of the above- 
mentioned bill of sale {sakk-i bay ').” For the practice of writing documents on the reverse 
of original contracts, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 47; and Arends, Khalidov, and 
Chekhovich, Bukharskii vakf 37. For the term sakk used for bills of purchase and sale, 
see Wakin, Function of Documents, 1 n. 1. 

40 As in the bill of sale, the introductory encomium is in Arabic. 

41 The term 'arsh also denotes the divine Throne, which was equated in Islamic 
cosmology with the sphere of spheres. 
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( 'mu'avadat), such as [contracts of] purchase and sale, and quittance, [and 
who was] confirmed in a Shari'a court proceedings (murafa'a-i shar c iyyd) 
by means of the ruling ( hukm ) of His Eminence, the Refuge of the office 
of sadr, 4 2 who is of noble name and lofty lineage—made an effective 
and lawful acknowledgement (iqrdr-i mu ‘tabar-i shard) that he had made 
[this] purchase for His Majesty of lofty throne, Khan so-and-so (i.e., 
Sultan-Husain), with His Majesty’s funds (mat) by means of this docu¬ 
ment (sahlfd), in accordance with the proper legal procedures. 43 

His Eminence, the aforementioned agent (vakil), then made a formal 
acknowledgement (; iqrdr) that he had bought from the Esteemed Maulana 
so-and-so, who is named herein, the property ( mahdud) mentioned herein 
in its entirety, which the seller ( bdyi) stated was his very own private 
property (haqq-i khdlis va milk-i makhsus ), 44 free of joint-ownership or 
[any other type of] claims (shirkat va ta'alluq), by reason of the lawful 
purchase mentioned herein, for the sum of 23,000 kapaki dinars of the 
same specie ( jins-i i addli) mentioned herein, in a true ( durust), lawful 
(shard), definitive and indissoluble ( bdt-batdt), irrevocable (qatd), one¬ 
time only (yak bdragi) sale, [executed while he was] in a state of good 
health and sound mind, [being] free of hidden defects (mazfl rr a) and 
irregularities (fasad), [including both] the land and its irrigation water 
(bi-arzihi va shurbihi), 45 water courses (majdrd-i mvyahvyya), 46 all the rights 
(huquq) which pertain both intrinsically and externally, 47 and everything 
which is connected with these, no matter how many or how few (min 
al-qaldl va al-kasir), or whether they are mentioned or not, 48 with the legal 
exceptions (al-mustasnaydt al-shariyyaf 9 of mosques, cemeteries, public 
thoroughfares, public reservoirs, and whatever [else] the sale did not 
include right of access to. 


42 It will be recalled that, under the Timurids, the sadr was responsible for all trans¬ 
actions connected with the pious endowments. 

43 The last phrase reads, kamd bayyinat al-havadis al-hukmiyya va al-navazil al-shar'iyya. 

44 For similar clauses affirming private ownership of a property, see Werner, “Formal 
Aspects,” 31. 

45 For the phrase, see Chekhovich, Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 160, line 17. 
For the term shurb, see app. 2, n. 82 above. 

46 For this phrase, see Arends, Khalidov, and Chekhovich, Bukharskii vakf, 54, 70. 

47 For accessory clauses defining property, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 51-53. 

48 For such comprehensive clauses, see Gronke, Privaturkunden, 28. 

49 For the term for legal exceptions, see Chekhovich, Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh 
otnoshenii, 58, line 50; Chekhovich, Samarkandskie dokumenty, 67, line 28; and Arends, 
Khalidov, and Chekhovich, Bukharskii vakf, 54, line 127. 
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The seller ( bdyV ), who is named at the beginning (sadr) [of this docu¬ 
ment] , 50 made an acknowledgement (iqrar) that he had sold the property 
mentioned herein in its entirety, in a single transaction ( bi-safqa vahida ), 
for the aforementioned sum, to His Eminence, the aforementioned 
buyer ( mushtan ), who is the agent (valdl) for His Majesty, the exalted 
Sultan (i.e., Sultan-Husain), May his reign endure. 

Thereafter the aforementioned seller (bdyi c ) acquitted His Eminence, 
the aforementioned buyer ( mushtan j, who was acting as agent for His 
Majesty, the Sultan of lofty abode (i.e., Sultan-Husain), of responsibil¬ 
ity for any claims of fraud (kizb) in this acknowledgement (iqrar), any 
claims of invalidating [irregularities] ( fasad ) in the aforementioned sale 
or of fraud ( ghabn-i jahish ), 51 either advertently or inadvertently (ma'a 
al-ghurur va bi-la ghurur). 52 

These acknowledgements ( aqanr) [were made] when both [parties] 
were of sound mind (ft kali sihha zfltihima ), 53 in full possession of their 
mental faculties ( kamdli i uqulihimd ), entirely of their own free will ( vujun 
tava iyatihima), and possessing all the legal rights to dispose of prop¬ 
erty (i najagj. jatnii tasarrufatihima al-shar c iyya), in the presence [at court] 
(i mahzarf 4 of lawful notaries and witnesses (' udiil va siqdt) whose names 
are inscribed at the bottom of this memorandum ( tazjdra ). 55 

Written on 22 Jumada I 901 (i.e., February 8, 1496). 


50 For this use of the term sadr to mean the first part of a document, see Arends, 
Khalidov, and Chekhovich, Bukharskii vakf, 58, line 237. 

51 For this expression see Werner, “Formal Aspects,” 29. 

52 For similar quittance clauses, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 85; also Iz arkhiva 
sheikhov Dzhuibari, 7. 

53 For similar formulae verifying capacity, see Wakin, Function of Documents, 93. 

54 This term is also often translated as “court document”—see Little, Catalogue, 
44. 

55 Because the document was recorded in a formulary the names of the witnesses 
were omitted. 





Fig. 1. Temur with members of his household guard and military elite at an outdoor audience in Balkh. From a 
manuscript of Sharaf al-Dln ‘All Yazdl’s Zafar-nama, copied for Sultan-Husain Bayqara. Herat, 872/1467-68. MS, 
The John Work Garrett Library of The Johns Hopkins University, fols. 82b-83a. Reproduced by permission. 


























Museum, H.2153, fol. 8b. Reproduced by permission. 







Fig. 3. Portrait of Mir ‘Allshir Nava’l, depicted leaning on a 
staff. Attributed to Mahmud Muzahhib. Iran, 16th century. 
Mashhad, Museum of the Astan-i Quds-i Rizavl. 
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Fig. 4. Pages from the Shams al-siyaq, a Timurid handbook on bureaucratic procedures and accountancy script, by ‘All Shirazi. Herat (? 
906/1500. MS, Istanbul, Siileymaniye Library, Aya Sofya 3986, fols. 121b-122a. 



























Fig. 5. Sultan-Husain Bayqara, possibly in conversation with Majd al-Dln Muhammad 
Khvafi, with Mir 'Allshir Nava’l in attendance, during a wrestling match at court. 
From a manuscript of Sa'di’s Gulistan, copied for ‘Allshir Nava’l (?). Herat, 891/ 
1486. Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC. Lentby 
Art and History Trust, LTS1995.2.31, fol. 21a. Reproduced by permission. 





















































Fig. 6. The method of constructing an irrigation canal. From an anonymous compendium 
of works on astronomy, geometry, and mathematics. Iran, ca. 16th century. [Majmu'a], 
“Recueil d’ouvrages d’astronomie et de mathematiques.” MS, Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, Ancien fonds persan 169, fol. 173b. Reproduced by permission. 




















Fig. 7. Zahir al-Dln Muhammad Babur paying his respects to the widows of Sultan- 
Husain Bayqara at the latter’s tomb in the Royal madrasa in Herat, in 912/1506. 
India, ca. 1590. Babur-ndma, MS, British Library, Or. 3714, fol. 256b. © British Library 

Board. All rights reserved. 

















































Fig. 8. (Cover illustration) Sultan-Husain Bayqara, depicted holding a rose, at a drinking 
party at his court in Herat. Painting by Bihzad. From a manuscript of Sa'di’s Bustan, 
copied for Sultan-Husain. Herat, 893/1488. MS, Cairo, General Egyptian Book 
Organisation, Adah farsl 908, fol. 2a. 
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Dome of the Rock, 194n7 
dream vision, motif of, 142, 209n82, 
210 

dukkdn, 169, 183 

economy: agrarian, 3, 102, 227; based 
on booty," 1, 8, 14, 34, 36, 103, 229; 
of Khorasan, 28; “rational,” 199; of 
Transoxiana, 28, 256 
Egypt, 152, 166, 182nl51, 194, 217, 
226, 227; ancient, 143n200, 162n70 
Eliade, Mircea, 210 
elites: bureaucratic, 3, 4, 112, 230; 
competition between, 83, 230; 
military, 3, 5, 27, 28, 38; religious, 3, 
27, 197, 230 
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Faizabad (= Mardkash) canal, 216, 217 
Farah, 52 

Farhat, May, 201n37, 206 
fan, 11 

farrdsh, 171, 187, 255, 306 
Fars, 71, 156 

farsakh, 119, 120, 124, 125, 127, 128; 

definition of, 120 n 68 
Faryab, 66 

Fatava al-Shaibam ('All al-Khvarazml), 
182nl51, 222nl32 
Fatawa (al-Marghlnanl), 27n66 
al-Fatawa al-'Alamgiriyya, 224nl36 
al-Fatawa al-Tatarkham, 224nl38 
Fathabad canal, 126 

fath-nanur. of Sultan-Husain Bayqara, 64; 
of Uzun Hasan, 60n95, 63nl09; of 
Yadgar-Muhammad, 64 
Fatima, Sits, shrine of, 165n79, 

I 8811 I 8 O, 198 

Fatima b. 'Ala' al-Dln ‘All b. Khalil b. 

Khassbak, 180, 182nl51 
Fatima-Sultan Aghaja, 171 n 104, 

180-81, 259 

fatod (p\. fatava), 139, 214 
financial statement, 165n79, 170, 186, 
199, 200 (see also nuskha-i jam'va 
kharj) 

fiqh, 223. See also Islamic law 
Flruzabad gate, 184 
Rruza-Sultan Begim, 44, 49, 157, 
185nl66 
fortuna, 12 
Franks, 99 

funerary architecture, 6 ; as object of 
endowment, 151-52, 196; role of 
Turko-Mongolian women in, 178—79. 
See also mausoleum, shrine(s) 

Juqara’ al-Muslimm, 184, 197n28 
Futuvvat-nama-i sultanT (Husain Va'iz 
Kashifl), 207 

von Gabain, Annemarie, 31n82 
gardeners, 133. See also baghban 
gardening. See bdghbdnl 
gardens: agricultural experimention in, 
134; of Babur, 135; as metaphor, 106; 
of Mughal India, 136; quadripartite, 

134 35 (see also chaharbagh ); role 
in Persian cultural history, 2; of 
Sultan-Husain Bayqara, 5, 131-32; 
as symbol of intensive agriculture, 2 , 
130; of Temur, 130-31; of Timurids, 
131; of Uzbeks, 135. See also bagh 


Gauharshad Begim, 7, 51n36, 173n 112; 
madrasa of, 56n70, 176nl24; 
mausoleum of, 56n66, 157n45, 
176nl26; murder of, 50, 50n35, 63; 
as patron of ‘Alid shrine, 206, 237; 
pious endowments of, 157, 189nl83; 
vaqfiyya of, 237-38 
gag, 125; definition of, 169n94 
Gazurgah, 66 , 127, 132, 160n62, 166, 
175nl23, 197, 201-3, 212, 216, 231. 
See also Ansafi shrine 
genuflection, ritual of, 34n90 
al-Gharnatl, Abu Hamid, 208, 209n82, 
211 

Ghazan Khan (Ilkhanid), 20, 11 ln37, 
113 

Ghazna, 212n95 

Ghiyas al-Dln Mansur b. Bayqara 
(Timurid), 43, 175nl23 
Ghiyas al-Dln Muhammad, 108, 113n45 
Ghiyas al-Dln Muhammad (Kart), 
158n51 

Ghiyas al-Dln Muhammad Baghban, 
Sayyid, 133 

Ghiyas al-Dln Plr-Ahmad Khvafi, 
Khvaja, 5, 230; bureaucratic reforms 
of, 80-81, 165; compared to Rashid 
al-Dln, 113; as head of Shahrukh’s 
finance office, 79—80 
Ghiyas al-Dln Plr-'All (Kart), 126nl05 
Ghiyas al-Dln Salar SimnanI, Khvaja, 
126 

Ghiyasiyya madrasa, 80n27 
Ghura-Daiwaz, 184 
Ghurband river, 124 
Ghurids, 121n77, 202 
gifting, ritual of, 35, 36, 90n85. See also 
pTshkash, sachiq, toquz 
Golombek, Lisa, 9, 202 
gomech, 63 
Gross, Jo-Ann, 9 
Crupper, S. M., 9, 20 
guard corps, 4, 18, 20, 22, 28, 33, 36, 
70, 230. See also keshik 
guard/household establishment, 34, 

67; membership in, 70, 72. See also 
patrimonial household 
Gudara, 183, 184 
Gul, 169 

Gul (= Gllas) spring, 207 
Gulistan (Sa'di), 88 
Gulistan dam, 127, 206; edict of 
Sultan-Abu Sa'ld concerning, 206, 
349-50 
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gunbad, 49n27, 169, 175, 176, 176nl26, 
195, 295. See also mausoleum 
Gur-i Amir, 176nl24 

Hablba-Sultan Begim, 179, 248-49; 

vaqfiyya of, 190, 248-50 
Iiadith. See Traditions, prophetic 
hafiz (pi. hujjaz), 171, 184—85, 187, 255, 
305 

Hafiz, 142nl95, 163, 164, 221nl29 

Hafiz Beg, 131 

Hafiz-i Abru, 125, 216 

Haidar b. Amir Sayyid Aqa, Amir, 88, 

' 207n69 

Haidar Muhammad (Timurid), 175nl23 
Hairat al-abrdr (‘Allshir Naval), 130 
hajj, 193, 194, 198, 213; as euphemism 
for exile, 99, 99nl29 
halva, 185 

Hanafite (school of legal interpretation), 
26, 62, 148, 152, 186nl70, 195, 222, 

223, 224nl38 
Hanbalite (school of legal 

interpretation), 44, 192, 201, 202n44 
handasa , 81 
haqq al-‘amal , 188 
haqq al-tauliya, 162, 177 
Haramain, 214 
hanm, 138 

Harirud: river, 119, 122, 208; valley, 

116, 119, 128, 130, 231 
Hasan Arlat, Amir, 53n50 
Hasan Charkas, Amir, 53, 53n49, 54, 
54n56, 174, 181; name of, 53n51. 

See also Taj al-Dln Hasan b. Amir 
Nizam al-Dln Charkas 
Hasan Rumlu, 85 
Hasan-Shaikh Temiir, Amir, 64, 85 
haul, 184 

Hazhdah Nahr system, 128, 214, 216, 

224, 225; redevelopment under 
Sultan-Husain Bayqara, 216-17, 228, 
232 

hagira, 160n62, 202n44, 204n58, 212n97 
Hebron, 210n85 
Helmand river, 126 
Herat, 1, 4, 6, 7, 39, 43, 47, 48, 52, 
55-76 passim, 87, 88, 91, 99, 108, 
110, 114, 117, 118, 119, 133, 156, 
159, 168, 169, 171-75 passim, 195, 
200, 201, 218, 230, 232, 239, 

240; exempted from taxation by 
Sultan-Husain Bayqara, 77; famine 
in, 56; frequent changes of rule in, 


49—51; gardens of, 131-32; imposition 
of taxes on, 49, 51, 74—75, 76, 
100-102; model of rural-urban 
continuum, 120, 128; population 
estimates of, 120-22; properties 
owned by Afaq Begim in, 286-90; 
uprisings in, 75; Uzbek conquest of, 
179, 234 

Herat region: agriculture of, 2, 5, 6, 7, 
116, 129-30; crops cultivated in, 

117- 18; districts of, 117, 137; 
expansion of agriculture in, 116, 

127, 147; irrigation of, 126-28, 140; 
population density of, 119; population 
estimates of, 120-22; productivity of, 

118- 119; shrines of, 196-97; water 
distribution patterns in, 136-38 

Herodotus, 143n200 
Hijaz, 94. See also Mecca 
Hilaliyya (‘Allshir Nava’l), 72nl53 
Hinz, Walther, 146 
hisab, 81 

Hodgson, Marshall G. S., 40 
horsemeat, 27 

Hourcade, Bernard, 164, 207 
household establishment, 8. See also 
guard/household establishment, keshik, 
patrimonial household 
Humayun (Mughal), mausoleum of, 135 
Hurufiyya, 26 
Husain, Amir (Barlas), 55 
Husain Mu‘amma4, Mir, 169 
Husain Va‘iz Kashifl. See Kashift, 

Husain b. All Va’iz 
“hydraulic.” See Wittfogel, Karl A. 
hydraulic construction, 3 
hydroagriculture, 136. See also 
agriculture, irrigation 
hydrology: manuals of, 6; specialists in, 
133. See also mirab, mirabT 

Ibn al-Nujaim, 226 

Ibn ‘Arabshah: views on Shahrukh, 26, 
26n62, 110; views on Temiir, 13, 18 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, 193 
Ibn Sahnun, llln36 
Ibn Taimiyya, 192, 193 
Ibrahim b. Ala’ al-Daula (Timurid), 50, 
50n29, 51, 52, 55, 56, 56n70, 131 
Ibrahlm-Sultan. See Ibrahim b. ‘Ala’ 
al-Daula 

ichki (pi. ichkiyan), 34, 68, 72, 90, 91n90, 
96, 134, 207n69, 216. See also 
muqarrab 
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identity: Chaghatay, 17, 40; Timurid, 

15; Turko-Mongolian, 3, 8 
‘Id-i Fitr, 185, 308 
‘Id-i Qurban, 185, 308 
ihram, 194, 213 
Iliya 1 ‘ulum addin (Muhammad 
al-Ghazall), 108 
yarn, 154, 160 

Ikhlasiyya complex, 91, 167, 210n84; 
description of, 168-69; endowed 
properties of, 169—70; endowment 
deed of, 239 (see also Vaqfiyya)', 
personnel of, 170-71 
ikhrajat, 89, 161 

Iklitiyar al-Dln fortress, 50n31, 52n43, 
57, 66, 95nl 10 
Ilchikday (Chaghatayid), 44n8 
Ilchikday (tribe), 71 
Ilkhanids, 3, 18, 38, 68, 113, 153n25, 
196; and agriculture, 116, 161 
‘Imad al-Dln Qumaj, 209 
‘Imad al-Islam, Khvaja, 96 
'Imad fort, 48, 52 
ImamI family, 178nl35 
imam-khafib, 171, 187, 255, 305 
India, 17, 39, 135, 194 
Injll, 168, 169, 175, 176, 183, 184 
insha’, 9, 82n39. See also chancery 
“insider.” See ichki, patrimonial 
household 

iqrdr, 224, 224nl38, 226, 354, 358 
Iran, 1, 3, 7, 14, 24, 27, 28, 31n82, 33, 
36, 38, 39, 42, 62, 68, 101, 116, 122, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 148, 152, 158, 
163, 164, 166, 189, 192, 196, 198, 
207, 228, 229, 230 
Iranians, 29, 39, 68. See also Sarts, 

Tajiks 

Iranji Khan (Jochid), 53 
Iranji ortaq, 53, 54, 174 
Iraq, 51, 56, 127; the two Iraqs 
(= Iraq-i ‘Ajarn, 'Iraq-i ‘Arab), 52 
irrigation: of Balkh region, 128, 214; 
canals constructed by Temur, 124-25; 
canals reconstructed by Shahrukh, 
125-26; canals/dams constructed 
by Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, 126-27, 206, 

216; connection with agricultural 
expansion, 123, 216-17; of Herat 
region, 126, 136; importance of 
record-keeping for, 136; irrigation 
networks, 122—23; irrigation 
technologies, 122; reconstruction of 
Hazhdah Nahr network, 214-17; 


shares in irrigation water, 158; water 
distribution patterns, 123 
Irshad al~zira‘a (Qasim b. Yusuf Abu 
Nasri), 2, 104n6, 114, 117, 133, 137, 
165, 205, 207, 227, 232; contents 
of, 117-18, 134-35; as relating to 
Herat region, 114, 117; sources of 
information for, 134, 138, 141 
Isan-Temiir Khan (Chaghatayid), 46n9 
Isfahan, 121n78, 138 
Isfarayin, 52 

‘Ishratkhana, mausoleum, 179, 190; 

vaqfiyya fop 248-50 
Isfizar, 52 

IsfizarT, Mu‘in al-Dln Muhammad 
Zarnchl, 49, 51, 54, 66,' 119, 120, 

127, 129, 149, 213 
Iskandar Ilchikday, Amir, 44 
Iskandar Turkmen, 52 
Islam, 13, 18, 26, 27n64, 38, 78, 101 
Islamic law, 15, 25, 39, 78; conflict 
with Turko-Mongolian customs, 
24—25, 109; laws of inheritance in, 
153, 155, 179; legal evasions in, 227; 
legal opinions in, 18 (see also fated ); 
positive/substantive law ( Jura ‘ 
al-fiqh), 18, 227; sales in, 223; scale of 
permissibility in, 27n65, 193, 193n4, 
194; theoretical law ( usfil alfqh), 
18n29, 186, 227; vaqfi n, 148-49, 

150. See also Sharfa 
Isma'il Ata, 63nl04 
Isma‘11 I, Shah (Safavid), 114, 179nl40 
‘Ismatiyya complex, 156 
istibddl, 162, 206 
istija 1 , 86, 146 
izgoi, 43 

Jahanara Garden. See Bagh-i Jahanara 
Jahangir Barlas, Amir, 32n84, 94 
Jahanshah (Qara Qoyunlu), 51, 55, 56, 
63 

Jajarm, 65 

Jalal al-Dln Flruzshah, 176nl26 
Jalal al-Dln Yusuf JamI, Maulana, 350 
Jalayir (tribe), 71 
Jam, 183, 203n48, 264 
Jam, Shaikhs of, 196; shrine of, 200 
Jamal al-Dln ‘Ata’ullah, Amir, 203n47 
JamI, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 94, 103nl; role 
in rediscovery of Alid tomb, 211-12 
Jami c al-hisab (‘Imad al-Saravl), 81 
Jami c al-tavankh (Rashid al-Dln 
Fazlullah), 113 
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Janibeg Khan (Jochid), 53 
jansipdn, 31 
jdnsipdrliq. See jansipdn 
janb, 132, 169, 184; definition of, 169, 
169n94 

jdrubkash, 177nl28, 204 
al-JavamV al-Aliyya fi al-vasa’iq al-shar'iyya 
va al-sijillat al-mar c iyya ('All 
al-Khvarazmi), 157, 182nl51, 222, 
223 

jcaanmardi. See ’ayyari 

Jean of Sultaniyya, 12 

Jenkinson, Anthony, 58n81 

Jerusalem, 194n7, 198n29 

jihat-i ghavibi, 74 

Johansen, Baber, 226 

Joseph, shrine of 210n85 

Junaid Baghdadi, 202 

Jurjan, 56, 57, 58, 63 

justice: circle of, 83n45, 90, 106-7, 

108; Persian conception of 90, 104; 
role of agriculture in, 106, 111; role 
of punishment in, 105, 107; role of 
religion in, 105. See also ‘ adl\ ‘adalat 
juy, 105, 122 
juy bar , 122, 183 

Juybarl family: archive of, 155, 166; 
claim to be connected to Timurids, 
172nl05 

Juy-i Mahlglr (= Juy-i Nau), 124 
Juy-i SultanI (Royal canal), 126, 203, 
216, 231, 232 

Ka'ba, 194, 213 
Kabul, 124, 175 

Kai Kliusrau b. Hanzal Sudun b. Bat 
Kilkay b. Tiimana Khan, Amir, 44 
Kalba canal, 216 
Kamal al-Dln Husain, Klivaja, 96 
Kamal al-Dln Husain Gazurgahl, Amir, 
205n59 

Kamal al-Dln Shaikh-Husain, 76, 78, 
137nl64, 138, 212 
Kamburaq, 140 

Kapak Khan (Chaghatayid), 46n9 
Karaj, 188 

Karakhanids, 34n91, 152 
kdnz, 105, 106, 122, 183, 262 
kdnzi, 218 
harm, 183 

Kdrndma-i auqaf-i Khvqf{ Pur-i Baha), 163, 
165 

Karts, 26, 126nl05 
Kashaf river, 127, 206 


al-Kashghan, Mahmud, 29 
Kashifi, Husain b. ‘All Va'iz, 110-11, 
112, 128, 197 
Kerman, 156, 204n59 
Kesh, 22, 229 

keshik: of Chaghatay Khan, 19—20, 228; 
of Chinggis Khan, 20; functions of, 
20-21; relationship to qazaqliq , 30; 
role in patrimonial household, 33, 70, 
229; role in state formation, 32, 33, 
67; as “submerged” institution, 21, 
33n88; survival in post-Mongol Iran, 
20, 42; of Temur, 33. See also guard 
corps 

Khadlja Begim, 175 
khddim (pi. khuddam ), 171, 177nl28, 187, 
207, 217, 219nl21, 255, 305 
al-Khair, 209. See also Khvaja Khairan 
Khalasiyya khdnaqdh , 168, 203n47. 

See also Ikhlasiyya 
Khalil, Amir, 52 

Khalll-Sultan b. Mlranshah (Timurid), 
69nl40, 157 

khdlisa-i sultani , 159, 183, 220, 224, 225, 
263. See also mamlaka-ipadshahi 
khdnaqdh, 91, 133, 150, 151, 152, 169, 
181; paired with madrasa, 168, 170, 
176, 223nl36, 245 
Khanim-Sultan Begim, 157 
kharaj. See tndl 
kharj, 111, 112 
Kharjird, 80n27 

kharvdr, 118n61, 127nl 12, 187nl77, 

188, 311. See also mann 
khdssa-i sultani, 159, 206, 220, 

270 

Khatm-i Nabiyy, 185, 309 
Khidr (= al-Khadir), 210, 211n90 
Khiva, 54, 59, 60 
Khiyaban, 127nl 10, 149n9 
Khorasan, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 39, 43, 46, 

47, 48, 49, 55, 56, 58, 61, 64, 

72, 91, 99, 102, 105-47 passim, 
148-63 passim, 179, 189, 200-228 
passim, 230, 234, 261 95 passim; 
agricultural potential of, 114, 116; 
confused political situation in, 

51—52; cultural importance of, 116; 
damage to agriculture of, 56, 65, 74, 
114; irrigation of 122-23, 124-28, 
138-39, 140; judiciary of, 157, 223; 
landholding patterns in, 158—59; 
location of, 116; major Timurid 
shrine complexes in, 200, 228, 232; 
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pious endowments in, 149, 156, 214, 
235-40 

Khorazm, 30n75, 54, 54n58, 55, 57, 58, 
58n81, 59, 60, 203n48 
Khunjl, Fazlullah b. Ruzbihan, 25, 
27n66, 193, 194 
Khusrau Anushlrvan (Sasanian), 

62nl02, 105, 106 
Khusrau-Shah, Amir, 131 
khutba, 57, 61, 62, 64 
Khvaf, 80n27, 82, 86n61, 96, 158n51, 
163 

khvaja, in place names, 208n75 
Khvaja Khairan (= Mazar-i Sharif), 

208, 213, 219, 228 

Khvandamlr, Ghiyas al-Dln, 44, 50, 51, 
52, 54, 62, 77, 79, 84, 86, 89, 95, 98, 
119, 129, 149, 181, 219 
Khvand-Malik Agha, 157 
Khvand-Sultan, 52n45. See also 
Bike-Sultan Begim 

Kichik Mlrza. See Muhammad-Sultan 
kingship: characteristics of the “good 
king,” 123; Persian conception of, 

105; role of religion in, 105 
kitaba, 137, 144 

Kitab al-Hawi li-al-ainal al-sultaniyya wa 
rusum al-hisab al-dwodniyya , 144 
Kitab al-isharat ild ma’rifat al-ziyarat (‘All b. 

Abl Bakr al-Harawl), 195 
Kitab al-Mandzil fi md yahtdju ilaihi 
al-kuttdb wa al-‘ummal min ‘ihn al-hisdb 
(Abu al-Wafa’ Muhammad 
al-Buzjanl), 144 
Kitab al-quni , 138 
Kitab al-saidivya (Shaikh al-Islam 
al-HaravI al-Samarqandl), 27n65 
kitab al-ziyara, 194. See also ziyarat 
kitab-i mazarat, 194. See also ziyarat 
kokaltash, 35, 72; as title, 93, 125 
Kubra, Najrn al-Dln, shrine of, 203n48 
Kubraviyya order, 222nl32 
Kulal Barkash, 49 
kulicha , 185 

kttrgan (> kurgdn), 23, 23n50 
kiishk, 184 

Kusuya, 120, 157n42 
kuhial , 65 

landholding: categories of, 158-59; vaqf 
in, 159 

landscape architect, 133 
langar, 63 

Lari, ‘Abd al-Ghafur, 209, 212 


ledgers, 84, 136, 137, 138, 165, 186, 

200 

Lentz, Thomas W., 9 
Letters (of Rashid al-Dln). See 
Mukatabat-i RashidT 
Lien Hsi-hsien, 72 

“Lord of the auspicious conjunction,” 

12, 234. See also sdhib-qirdn 
Lowry, Glenn D., 9 

Luqman Paranda, Shaikh, shrine of, 213 

Ma’dsir al-muliik (Ghiyas al-Dln 
Khvandamlr), 157 

madrasa, 26, 52, 56n70, 91, 133, 150, 
151, 152, 161, 164, 169, 224nl36, 
226, 238, 245, 252; paired with 
khdnaqah, 168, 170, 176 
Majatih al-‘ulum (al-Khvarazml), 137, 140 
Mahbub al-qulub (‘Allshir Navat), 30n78, 
130 

Mahlyan spring, 127 
Mahmud (Ghaznavid), 105 
Mahmud-Shah (Injuyid), 46 
Maimana, 66 

Majd al-Dln Muhammad Khvaft, 
Khvaja: ability to raise funds, 83, 88; 
achievements of, 85, 89-90; authority 
of, 84, 84n48, 85, 89, 96-97; 
character of, 92; dismissal of, 92-95; 
early career of, 79, 82, 85; as muqarrab 
in Timurid household, 84-85, 95; 
opposition to, 85, 86, 92-93, 97-99, 
100, 230-31; posts held by, 83-84, 

87; reforms of, 5, 79, 89-90, 92, 99, 
168, 230-31; relations with ‘Allshir 
Navat, 85, 87, 88, 90, 92; relations 
with vazirs, 86, 88, 89; significance 
of, 82-83; as son of Ghiyas al-Dln 
Plr-Ahmad Khvafl, 82; supported by 
JamI, 94; term in office, 87, 89, 100; 
tides of, 84n51; wealth of, 98, 99; 
yarghu trial of, 95-98, 230 
Makhan (= Makhuwan), 30n75, 54; as 
rejugiwn, 55 

Makhzan al-insha’ (Husain Va'iz Kashift), 
165 

mal (= khardj), 51, 51n37, 161 
Malan, 119, 184, 281-84, 292-95 
al-Malik al-Ashraf 'Umar b. Yusuf 
(Rasulid), 129 

Malikat Agha, 157, 176nl26 
Malik Bazaar, 169 
Malik-Qasim, 52 
Maliks, of Sistan, 126 
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mamlaka-i padshahi, 220, 223, 226, 353nl. 

See also khalisa-i sultani 
Mamluks, 8, 152, 154, 166, 199, 226 
mam, 185, 187n 177, 311. See also 
kharvdr 

Mannerbund. See comitatus 

Manz, Beatrice F., 9, 25, 33n88, 34n91 

maqdur, 11 

Maqsad al-iqbal-i sultaniyya va marsad 
al-amdl-i khaqaniyya (Amir Sayyid Asll 
al-Dln ‘Abdullah al-Husainl), 195, 

197 

maqsud, 213, 213nl04 
Maqsud Iranji, 54 
Maraghaz, 278-80 
tnarda, 216nl 12 
Mardkash, 216 
Maruchaq, 125, 183, 290 
Marv, 30, 52, 53, 54, 59, 60, 125, 127, 
128, 140, 174, 181; canal, 125 
Marv-i Shahijan, 128. See also Marv 
tnashayikh-i Turk, 63nl04. See also Sufis 
mashhad, 195 

Mashhad, 7, 49, 49n27, 50, 63, 64, 

125, 127, 131, 164, 165n79, 

179nl40, 189n 183, 193n4, 194, 

198, 200, 228, 232, 237, 349; 
agricultural development of, 206-7; 
site of Alid shrine, 205 {see also 'All 
Riza) 

masjid-i jdmi‘, 157n45, 237, 238 

maslahat, 162 

Masrakh, 180nl45 

Masson, M. E., 121 

mauquf 'alaihi, 148, 177 

mauqujat, 149, 150, 158, 218 

mausoleum: of Afaq Begim, 6, 167, 

172, 173, 175; as beneficiary of 
pious endowments, 151-52, 184; of 
husband and wife, 176; located in 
khanaqah, 169, 176; located in madrasa, 
152, 169, 175, 176, 176nl26, 179; of 
Sultan-Husain Bayqara, 175; terms 
for, 195. See also funerary architecture 
rnavat, 126, 128, 159 
Mazandaran, 51, 56, 57, 101 
mazar, 195, 203n48 
Mazar-i Sharif, 7, 166, 198, 232; 
formerly Khvaja Khairan, 208. See 
also ‘Alid shrine (at Balkh) 
mazhar, 210 

Mazld Arghun, Amir, 131 
mazra'a, 183 

McChesney, Robert D., 9, 218 


Mecca, 88n76, 99, 207, 213, 214. 

See also pilgrimage 
Medina, 214 

Melville, Charles, 20, 21, 33n88 
Meri, Josef, 210 
Mignanelli, Bertrando de, 12 
Mihr-Sultan Khanim: endowments of, 

177n 131, 177nl33, 179, 190; vaqjiyya 
of, 252-55; vaqjiyya compared with 
Afaq Begim’s, 256 
milk, 156, 159, 217, 221, 224, 226 
milk-i hurr-i khdlis, 225nl39 
Ming emperor, 25n58 
Minhaj al-wuzara’ wa siraj al-uinara’ 
(Ahmad al-Isfahbadhl), 108 
mirab, 138, 139; functions of, 140 
mirabi, 133, 139 

Mlrak. See Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas 
Mlrak, Sayyid, 203n47 
Mir Akhvur quarter, 184 
Mlrak-i Sayyid Ghiyas: expertise of, 
133-34; family of, 133, 135, 141; 
functions of, 134—35, 139-40, 141; 
gardens of, 134; role in transmission 
of Persian garden design, 135-36; 
as source for Qasim b. Yusuf, 134, 
139. See also Nizam al-Dln Amir 
Sultan-Mahmud, Sultan-Mahmud 
Mir ‘Alika Kokaltash quarter, 184, 
284-86 

Mir ‘Allshlr. See ‘Allshir Nava’l Uighur 
Mlranshah (Timurid), 44n7, 49n24 
mirrors for princes: authors of, 103; 
Ilkhanid, 108; Persian, 62nl02, 110; 
role of, 103; Timurid, 5, 107-14, 
107nl8, 230, 231 

mirza (= amirzdda ), 43, 43nl, 49, 100, 
219nl20, 234' 
misaha, 81 

mochdlgd: under Ilkhanids, 22n44; as 
innovation of Qarachar Noyon, 
21-22, 21n42; under Temiir, 22 
mochdlgdchi, 22n44 
Mongka Khan (Mongol), 95nll2 
Mongol empire, 11, 20, 22, 33n86, 229 
Morgan, David, 13, 18n27 
Morton, Alexander H., 112 
motto, Timurid, 260, 260nl2 
mu‘qfi, 160 

mu’azzin, 187, 255, 305 
Mubariz al-Dln Jahangir Barlas, Amir. 
See Jahangir Barlas 

Mubariz al-Dln Muhammad b. Vail Beg 
Nukuz, Amir, 96 
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mubaya’a, 226. See also sales 
mudabbir, 21n40 

mudarris, 171, 186, 187, 188, 255, 303 
Mughal empire, 2, 39, 229 
Muhammad, Prophet, 7, 78, 193n4, 

208, 208n75, 210, 232 
Muhammad-All Ataka Toshakchi, 

Amir, 87, 98 

Muhammad-'All KhvarazmI, 222nl32 
Muhammad 'Amrabadl, 97 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, shrine of, 
206n63 

Muhammad Burunduq Barlas, Amir, 94, 
95, 96nl 15, 159n54, 166n83, 204n57, 
266, 285 

Muhammad Haidar Dughlat, 91n92 
Muhammad-i Mlrak, Sayyid, 135 
Muhammad-Juki, 51n36, 58, 59 
Muhammad Oljeitii Khudabanda 
(likhanid), 114n47 

Muhammad Parsa, Khvaja: library of, 
182nl51; vaqfiyyas of, 245-48 
Muhammad Shibanl Khan (Uzbek), 32, 
179, 181, 194, 222, 222nl32; paired 
madrasas of, 179, 252-53; as qazaq, 
30n75, 32n83 

Muhammad-Sultan (= Kichik Mlrza) 
(Timurid), 70,' 82, 120, 204n54 
Muhammad-Temur (Shibanid Uzbek), 
179 

Muhammad Vail Beg, 101. See also 
Mubariz al-Dln Muhammad b. Vail 
Beg Nukuz 
muhassil , 98 

Muhawata-i mullayan, 183, 190 
MuhTt al-Burhanifi al-fiqh al-Nu'mam (Ibn 
Maja), 224nl36, 224nl38 
muhr, 83 

muhrdar , 71nl49, 72, 90, 91n90 
muhtasib, 76, 77, 78, 138, 212 
mu‘Td, 255 

Mu‘izz al-ansab fi shajarat al-ansab, 19, 
19n32, 21, 22, 7 lnl49, 84, 174 
Mu‘izz al-Dln Malik-Husain (Kart), 137 
mujavir , 255 

Mukatabat-i Raslndi (Rashid al-Dln 
Fazlullah), 112-13 
Mukminova, R. G., 9 
munsha’at, 9. See also chancery 
munshl, 82 

muqarrab, 34, 68, 72, 84, 87, 89, 91, 
91n90, 95, 96; as Persian equivalent 
of ichki, 34n92, 84. See also ichki. 
muqarran (pi. muqarranyat ), 90 


muqn , 171, 255 

Murghab: dam (= Sultanband), 125; 

river, 64, 65, 66, 122, 124, 125, 128 
Musa, Amir, 44n6, 125 
musabbalat. See mauqufat 
musallamt, 160 

mushrif, 70, 75, 76, 76n8, 170, 186, 

189, 190; duties of, 307; of public 
endowments, 165; salary of, 171, 187, 
188, 189 

Mustafa Khan (Uzbek), 58, 58n81, 59 
mustaufi. , 83 

mutavalli, 148, 170, 186, 205n59; of 
public endowments, 165; salary of, 
162, 171, 255 
Muzaffar Barlas, Amir, 64 
Muzaffar-Husain Mlrza (Timurid), 

99n 131, 132, 173, 174, 178, 179, 

180, 234, 260 

nahr (pi. anhar ), 122, 128 
Nahr-i Badam, 124 
Nahr-i Barlas, 124 

Nahr-i Shahi (Royal canal), 214, 216, 
217, 219, 232 
Nalivkin, V P., 164 
ndmbardar. See zar-i lashkar 
naqib, 197, 212 
Naqshbandls, 200, 211, 251 
Nasa’ih Iskandar, 106 
JVasa’ih-i Shahrukhi (Jalal al-Dln 
al-Qayim), 107-10, 161, 197, 221 
ndsih, 197 

Naslhat al-muluk (Muhammad Ghazall), 
104, 105, 112n40 

Nasir al-Dln ‘Abd al-Khaliq Firuzshah 
Sanjarl Turkmen, Amir, 96 
natara, 138 

Naubahar, 224, 225nl40, 355 
Nauruz Ahmad (= Baraq Khan), 
222nl32 

navTsandagan-i Tajik , 69, 71nl49 
navlsandagan-i Turk, 69, 71nl49 
ndzir, 190 

Ni'matabad, 189nl85 
Ni'matullah Surkh, Khvaja, 89 
Ni'matullah Vail, 202 
nine, number: in genealogical descent, 
46; in ritual of genuflection, 85n56; 
in gifting, 35; significance in Altaic 
cultures, 35n97 
Nisa, 57, 59 

Nishapur, 126nl05, 203n48, 205, 
205n59 
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Nizam al-Dm ‘Abd al-Hayy Munshi, 82 
Nizam al-Dln ‘Abd al-Rahlm Khvafi, 
137 

Nizam al-Dln Amir Sultan-Mahmud, 
Sayyid, 133. See also Mlrak-i Sayyid 
Ghiyas 

Nizam al-Dln Bakhtiyar Simnani, 
Khvaja, 71, 74, 75 
Nizam al-Dln Muhammad al-Imaml, 
178n135 

Nizam al-Mulk, 105 
Nizam al-Mulk Khvafi, Khvaja, 86, 
87n67, 88, 89, 93, 93nl03, 96, 97, 
100, 113n46, 158n51, 170, 189 
Nizami Bakharzl, ‘Abd al-Vasi‘, 92n98 
ndkdr, 30, 30n78, 170, 171; relationship 
to naukar, 30n76, 170n95 
nomadic empire, 1, 3, 14, 15, 229, 233 
nomads: assimilation of, 28; attitude 
toward agriculture, 28, 103; polity of, 
8, 9, 234; values of, 4 
North Africa, 194 

notarial formularies, 7, 157; value of, 
222-23. See also shurut 
noyon, 67. See also amir 
Nukuz (tribe), 71 
Nur al-Dln Muhammad KazimI, 

Sayyid, 205n59 

mskha-ijani va kharj, 165, 165n79, 186, 
187, 298, 300, 307. See also financial 
statement 

al-Nuwain, 199n31 
nuzurat (sg. nagr), 218 

Ogaday Khan (Mongol), 44n7 
O’Kane, Bernard, 9 
ortaq, 53, 54, 81, 154, 174. See also 
trading partnerships 
Ottoman empire, 155, 226 

padshah-i Islam, 25, 66nl22, 109, 178 
Pahlavan DarvTsh-Muhammad, 217 
Pahlavan Muhammad-i Abu Sa'ld, 
47nl4, 217' 

Palaspush, 224, 354; canal, 224, 355 
Palestine, 210n85 
Panjdih, 125 

Parizad Khanim, vaqfyya of, 238 
parvdna (pi. parvanajat), 83, 84, 96 
parvdnac/n, 71nl49, 83, 87 
Pashtan, 119 
Pashtan river, 126, 127 
patrimonial household, model of: 
applicability to Timurids, 2, 4, 5, 8, 


32, 33-35, 39, 41, 85, 92, 229-30, 
233; application to ancient Near 
Eastern states, 2nl; application to 
Mughal empire, 2; application to 
Yuan state, 2, 33n86; as locus of 
consumption, 35; Max Weber on, 2, 

4, 8, 33-35, 229; role of guard corps 
in, 21, 32; role of landed benefice 
in, 37, 37nl01; service appointments 
in, 34—35, 68; Stephen Blake’s 
modification of, 2 

patrimonialism: Max Weber’s concept 
of, 2; relationship to bureaucracy, 39; 
relationship to charisma, 32 

Paul, Jurgen, 9, 190 

Payanda-Sultan Begim, 6In 100, 64, 
76n8, 175’ 

Payanda-Sultan Bike, 179nl39 

peasantry: attitude of nomads toward, 
103; oppression of, 109, 111; role of, 
104, 108, 111, 112 

Persian: administrative traditions, 2, 143; 
bureaucracy, 4, 230; cultural 
history, 2 

Perso-Islamic: administrative system, 68; 
conception of state, 4, 15, 39, 103; 
culture, 8; ideals, 1 

Petrushevskii, I. P., 9, 117n55, 121n77 

Petry, Carl, 180 

pilgrimage: to Jerusalem, 194n7; to 
Mecca, 88n76, 99, 121, 193 (see also 
hajj); to tomb shrines, 192-94 (see 
also zxydrai) 

pious endowments): administration of, 

6, 163-64; beneficiaries of, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 152, 197; connection with 
agriculture, 6, 147, 158, 198-99; 
deeds of, 6, 8, 148, 153, 154, 166-67, 
172; economic role of, 154; 
family-type, 150; favoured by elite 
women, 151, 154—58; financial 
management of, 164—65, 189-90, 

199, 227—28, 231; for the Haramain, 
214; lawsuits against, 153, 157-58, 
173; in Mamluk Egypt, 226-27; 
“mixed,” 151, 153, 172; motives 
for, 152-54; private, 150; public, 

150; royal, 150, 176nl24, 189; 
social welfare function of, 185-86, 

197; soyurghal s conveyed to, 101, 

149; taxation of, 153; in Timurid 
Khorasan, 149, 156, 235-40; in 
Timurid Transoxiana, 240—56; Turkic 
military elite as donors, 154; in 
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Zoroastrianism, 15In 17. See also vaqf, 
vaqfyya( s), vaqf-ndma 
Pir-Budaq-Sultan (Uzbek), 58 
Pir-i Harat, 44, 46nl0. See also ‘Abdullah 
Ansari 
pishkash, 98 
Pritsak, Omeljan, 30 
private property, 217, 221. See also milk 
privy purse. See khdssa-i sultdni 
proverb, Old Turkic, 29, 42, 234 
public treasury, 220-21. See also bait 
al-mal 

Qabus-ndma (Kai Ka’us), 103 
qa‘ida, 16, 18, 18n27, 26, 84, 181. 

See also custom, torn, yasa 
Qaitbay (Mamluk), 180, 182nl51 
Qajars, 42, 82n38 
qalan (pi. qalanat), 89, 109, 161 
qandt (pi. qanavat ), 122, 128, 138, 183, 

261 

Qandahar, 94 
qanun-ndma, 226 
Qarabagh, 60, 63, 70, 71, 124 
Qarachar Noyon: as ancestor of 
Timurids, 18-19; as head of keshik , 
19-21, 229; as yarghuchi, 21-23, 229, 
231 

Qara Qoyunlu (Turkmen), 37, 57 
Qara Qum desert, 54, 55, 60, 67 
Qarshi (Nasaf/Nakhshab), 22n46, 

123n90 

Qasim al-Anvar, 202 
Qasim b. Yusuf Abu Nasri, 114, 129, 
138, 140, 232; connection to Ansari 
shrine, 142, 147, 165, 205; manuals 
compiled by, 117, 137, 144, 189; 
relationship to Mirak-i Sayyid Ghiyas, 
133-34, 137; significance of, 141; 
training and functions of, 141—43, 

144. See also Irshad al-girdda, Tariq-i 
qismat-i ab-i qulb 
Qasr-i Dilgushay, 132 
al-Qayinl, Jalal al-Dln Muhammad, 

25, 107-10, 161, 197, 221. See also 
JVasd’ih-i Shahrukhi 
qazaq, 29-30, 54, 55, 55n60, 228. 

See also qazaqliq 
qazdqi, 29, 43. See also qazaqliq 
qazaqliq : attestations of, 29, 31, 55; 
definition of, 29-30, 30n72, 43; 
etymology of, 29n73; experience of, 
36; features of, 30-31; relationship 
to lord, 31, 31n82; role in state 


formation, 32, 35; as “submerged” 
institution, 32n83 

QazI ‘Abdullah, tomb of, 197. See also 
Abdullah b. Mu'awiya b. Ja'far 
al-Tayyar 

QazvinI, Hamdullah Mustaufl, 121 n7 7 
qimiz, 27, 27n66 
Qipchaq (tribe), 71, 174nll8 
Qipchaq steppe, 16n22, 30n75, 52, 53, 
60, 67, 234 

Qivam al-Dln Abu al-Qasim, 217—18, 
219nl20; diploma of appointment of, 
351-52 

Qivam al-Dln Nizam al-Mulk Khvaffi, 
Khvaja. See Nizam al-Mulk Khvaffi 
qiz, 97nl23 
Qizilbash, 114 
Qizil Ribat canal, 355 
qobchur , 109 
qorchi, 34, 71nl49 
qubba , 169n90, 195, 213 
Qubilai Khan (Mongol), 72 
Qudsiyya mosque, 169. See also 
Ikhlasiyya 
Quhistan, 64 
qulb , 138 

Qum, 140, 165n79, I 8811 I 8 O, 

198 

Qunduz, 131 
Qunghrat (tribe), 71 
Qur’an, 46, 105, 108, 142, 169, 171, 
184, 186, 187, 193 
qushchi , 34, 71nl49 
qut, 11. See also charisma 
Qutb al-Dln Ahmad al-Imaml, 76, 
178nl35 

Qutb al-Dln Muhammad (Qara 
Khitayid), 156,' 178 
Qutb al-Dln Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah 
b. Mahmud al-Imaml, 177, 258, 259, 
260, 311-12 

Qutb al-Dln Muhammad Khvafi, 
Maulana, 71, 350 

Qutb al-Dln Ta’us SimnanI, 70, 74, 

75, 76; construction of Juy-i SultanI 
by, 126, 203; role in agricultural 
development, 70, 127 
Qptluq Khanim, 46n9 
Qutluq-Sultan Begim, 44, 44n7 
Qutluq Tarkan Khatun, 156, 178 

Rab‘-i Rashldl complex, 168, 190 
Ramadan, 185, 310 
raqaba, 183 
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Rashid al-Din ‘Amid al-Mulk, Khvaja, 
96 

Rashid al-Din Fazlullah HamadanI, 84, 
96nll9, 112, 113, 129; endowment 
deed of, 133, 168, 190 
rastl rasti. See motto, Timurid 
ratiba, 181 

Rauiat al-jannat Ji ausqf-i madmat-i Harat 
(Multi al-Din Muhammad Isfizarl), 
118, 130, 137 

Ravens’ Garden, See Bagh-i Zaghan 
raz, 183 

RazI al-Din Ahmad, Shaikh, 21 ln93 
RazI, Fakhr al-Din, shrine of, 203n48 
record-keeping: in agrarian societies, 

136—37; importance of 6, 136-37, 
136nl62, 141, 228; in pious 
endowments, 164, 199; techniques of, 
137; and water distribution, 136-41 
redistributive economy, 162; Islamic 
model of, 199 

reform: of system of landholding, 38; 
of taxation, 38; under Timurids, 

38, 89-90, 99-100; under Turkmen 
states, 38, 101-2 

rents: contractually fixed, 162; “fair 
rent,” 162 

Risala-i falakiyya (‘Abdullah b. 

Muhammad b. Kiya al-Mazandaranl), 
82, 146 

Riza, Imam. See All Riza 
Rukn al-Din, 176nl26 
Rukniyya complex, 176nl26, 190 
Runil, Jalal al-Din, 146n212, 213 
ruqum, 146 

Rustam (Aq Qoyunlu), 38nl05 
Ruz-i ‘Ashura, 185, 308 
Ruz-i Istiftah, 185, 309 
ruznamajcit , 84. See also ledgers 

Sabzavar, 52, 64 
sachiq, 35 

sadr, 49, 71, 7 In 149, 89, 138, 149, 150, 
163, 164, 181 

Sadr al-Din Muhammad Turka, 113n45 
Sadr al-Din Sultan-Ibrahlm Amlnl, 

Amir, 150nl2 

Safa’iyya bath, 169. See also Ikhlasiyya 
Safavids, 8, 42, 179, 198 
Safi al-Din ‘Isa Savajl, reforms of, 101-2 
sahib-daftar-i jam 1 , 186; duties of, 307; 
salary of, 187, 188 

sahib-jam', 170; of public endowments, 
165; salary of, 171 


sahib-jam'-i hull , 186; duties of, 307; 
salary of, 187, 188 

sahib-nasaq-i zira'at, 186, 190, 218; duties 
of, 187-88, 307, 352; salary of, 187, 
188-89 

sahib-qiran, 12, 15, 16. See also “Lord of 
the auspicious conjunction” 
sahm, 183 

Sa‘ld b. Khalaf al-Balkhl, 138 
Saif al-Din Ahmad al-Taftazanl, 

159n54, 29 i 

Saif al-Din Muzalfar Shabankara, 70 
Saif HaravT, 121n77 
saints, cult of 192, 195-96. See also 
shrine(s) 

sajjada-nishm, 205n59, 206n63 
Saklna Khatun (= Bibi Tukhtl), 46n9 
Salar All Shah b. Ya'qub Shah, 

189nl83 

sales: buy-back procedure in, 222-26; 
documents used for, 223, 353-59; 
function of documents in, 227. 

See also state land, privatization of 
Salumad dam, 158n51 
Samanids, 138, 140 
Samarqand, 22, 39, 48, 61, 66, 72, 

130, 131, 152, 176nl24, 177nl31, 

179, 181, 183, 190, 200, 223nl36, 
224nl36, 230, 244, 248, 251, 252 
Sanabad (= Nuqan), 205 
Sanjar (Seljuq), 105, 125, 140, 209, 211, 
214, 216nl09 

Sanjar (Timurid), 52-56, 52n44, 53n49, 
125 

Sanjar! (tribe), 71 
sdqi, 98nl26 
saqqa’, 255 

Saqsalman, 119, 127 
Sarakhs, 128, 183, 264, 291 
sardshumdr, 75 
Saray, 54n54, 81 

Saray-Malik Agha, 157; vaqfiyya of 
243-44 

Saray-Malik Khanim, 157 
sar-hauz, 184 

Sariqamish swamp, 58n79 
sarkardar , 190 
sarshumar , 49, 75 
Sarts, 69. See also Tajiks 
Sasanian dynasty, 31, 105 
savad, 130 

sdyiq, 142, 189. See also accountants, siyaq 
Sayyid-Murad Ughlaqchi, Amir, 71 
Schiltberger, Hans, 121 
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secretaryship, 137; definition of, 143—44; 

treatises on, 143-45. See also kitdba 
“Secret History of the Mongols.” See 
Tiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 

sedentary: population, 3-4, 18, 229; 

regions, 14; polity, 9, 229 
Seljuqs, 152, 153n25, 156, 196, 209, 
209n82 

Shab-i Barat, 185, 309 
al-Shaffl, 27n65 

Shafi'ite (school of legal interpretation), 
26, 193 

Shah Gharlb Mlrza (Timurid), 175nl23 
shdh-i mardan, 216 
Shah-Mahmud (Timurid), 49, 50, 

50n29, 51, 52, 56n70 
Shahr-Banu Begim (Timurid), 61 
Shahrukh (Timurid), 5, 7, 19n32, 

31n79, 37, 47, 50, 56, 71nl49, 

112, 113, 127, 157n45, 180, 230; 
abrogation of torn by, 25-26, 27, 

39, 109, 206n64; book of advice 
written for, 107, 109 10, 161, 221; 
bureaucratic reforms under, 79-81; 
burial place of, 176nl24, 179nl39; 
gardens of, 131, 134; as governor of 
Khorasan, 39nl09; Ibn ‘Arabshah 
on, 26; Islamic policies of, 26, 201; 
madrasa of, 26, 50n31; as patron of 
‘Alid shrine at Mashhad, 206; as 
patron of Ansarl shrine, 44, 201, 

202; pious endowments of, 150, 202; 
as property owner in Herat region, 
159n54, 270, 271, 275, 277, 279, 

280, 281; restoration of Herat region 
by, 126; restoration of Marv region 
by, 125; Sunni orientation of, 62; 
transfer of Timurid capital by, 39, 
230; wives of, 50, 157, 176nl26 
shahrukhi, 91n92. See also dinar ( kapald ) 
shaikh, 171, 187, 188, 197, 205n59, 
206n63, 212, 304 
Shaikh Abu al-Fazl, Ghiyas al-Dln, 

Amir, 180nl45, 181 
Shaikh-Abu Said Khan Darmiyan, 
Amir, 61 

Shaikli-Abu Said Qara Arslan, Amir, 

49, 50 

shaikh al-Islam, 137, 159n54 
Shams al-Dln Muhammad, 211 
Shams al-Dln Muhammad, Khvaja, 81 
Shams al-Dln Muhammad al-Marvarld, 
Khvaja, 204n59 

Shams al-Dln Sangtarash, 212n97 
Shams al-siyaq (‘All b. Muhammad 


al-Qummi), 80-81, 146; contents of, 
81 

Shamsiyya complex, 190 
Shamf-nama (Shihab al-Dln ‘Abdullah 
al-Marvarld), 205n59 
shares: indivisible, 158, 183, 262; in 
irrigation water, 158. See also sahm 
shara’it (sg. shark), 148 
Shafl'a, 26, 27n64, 61, 78, 95, 109, 140, 
201, 204, 225; conflict with tora/yasa, 
24-25, 27, 196; court, 173nl07; court 
registers, 8; prescriptions of, 17; role 
in centralization, 40, 138 
Shibanid Uzbeks, 234. See also Uzbeks 
Shifa’iyya hospital, 169. See also 
Ikhlasiyya 

Shihab al-Dln 'Abdullah al-Marvarld, 
204n59 

Shihab al-Dln 'Abdullah Mihna’l, 
205n59 

Shihab al-Dln Isma'il, Maulana, 86n61 
Shiism, Twelver, 62 
Shi ite(s), 206, 207, 211n90, 214; imams, 
7, 12, 62, 205, 208, 221nl27, 232; 
propagandists, 212n97 
Shiraz, 81, 164, 22In 127 
Shlr-Hajjl, Amir, 49, 50 
shrine(s): administration of, 141, 164—65, 
189-91, 219, 231-32; Alid, 7, 194, 
198, 205, 206n63, 208, 228 {see 
also ‘Alid shrine at Balkh; ‘All Riza, 
shrine at Mashhad); Ansarl, 7, 197, 
201, 228 [see also Ansarl shrine); 
archives of, 166, 200; commercial 
development of, 198; comparison with 
monasteries, 199; connection to vaqf, 
196, 198; in Herat region, 196-97; 
Jewish, 211n90, 213nl02; legitimating 
function of, 77, 196-97, 201, 227, 

233; Max Weber on, 199-200; as 
necropolis, 204; pilgrimage to, 

192-95, 198 (see also ziyarat); 
pious endowments of, 3, 151, 

198; “rediscovery” of, 210; role 
in agricultural activity, 3, 6, 190, 

198; shrine complexes, 3, 197, 198, 
199-200; social welfare function of, 
197; of Sufi dynastic families, 200; as 
vehicles for agromanagement, 

198-99, 228, 232; as venues for 
preaching, 197, 203; visitation days 
of, 202 

Shu c ab-i panjgana (Rashid al-Dln 
Fazlullah), 19n32 

Shuja al-Dln Muhammad Burunduq 
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Barlas, Amir. See Muhammad 
Burunduq Barlas 
shukrana, 51 
shurut, 222, 223, 227 
Simnan, 70 

sipdhxliq, 234. See also warrior culture 
Sistan, 52; destruction of, 126, 126nl05 
Siyah Qalam, 60 

siydq (= siyaqat), 80, 81, 86, 134, 142, 
143, 146, 147, 165 
siyar al-muliik, 103, 105 
siyasat, 104, 105, 107 
Siydsat-nama (Nizam al-Mulk), 104, 108 
Siyavashan, 118 

societies: complex, 143; hierarchical 
structure of, 104, 110-11; 
pre-industrial, 154; sedentary Iranian, 
1; symbiotic relations in, 233; 
Timurid, 68, 130; Turko-Mongolian, 
30 

Soudavar, Abolala, 88 
soyurghal, 5, 37, 58, 100nl33, 159; 
conveyed to vaqf, 149; curtailment of, 
90, 101; distributed by Aq Qpyunlu 
rulers, 38nl05; distributed by Temur 
and Timurids, 37, 48, 70, 157n42; 
role in decentralization, 38, 100, 231 
state: centralized, 8; Islamic, 4; “military 
patronage state,” 41; patrimonial 
household, 2, 32, 33-35; 
Perso-Islamic, 34, 229; post-Mongol, 
33; sedentary, 3; use of term, 33n86 
state land: legal status of, 220-21; 
privatization of, 7, 150, 217, 219 22, 
353 ( see also sales); vaqf constituted 
from, 221, 225-27. See also khalisa-i 
sultani 

students. See tdlib-‘ilm 
Subhan Quli Khan (Tuqay-Timurid), 
2l'6n 109, 218n 120, 225nl40 
suchi, 34, 68, 71nl49 
Sufis: dynastic families, 200; influence 
of, 197; prophesies to rulers, 63, 

116; “respectable,” 202; shamanistic, 
26n62, 62, 202; shrines of, 7, 

192, 196, 200, 203 ( see also saints); 
terminology of, 13, 142; veneration 
of, 196 

Sultan-Abu Sa id (Timurid), 5, 37, 48, 
51, 57, 60, 63, 66, 70, 71, 74, 78, 

82, 86, 195, 203, 231; administrative 
policies of, 76, 77; assessment of 
reign of, 56, 78; construction of 
Gulistan dam by, 127, 206; edict 
regarding Gulistan dam, 349-50; 


as Mtranshahid, 65; murder of 
Gauharshad by, 50; name of, 48n23; 
occupation of Astarabad by, 58; 
occupation of Herat by, 50, 56, 57; 
as qazaq, 30, 30n75, 234; relationship 
to Sultan-Husain Bayqara, 48, 49n24; 
role in agricultural development, 41, 
126-27, 138, 216 

Sultan-Ahmad (Timurid), 61, 70nl43, 
72, 82,'96, 160n62, 179, 204n54, 
204n58 

Sultanband. See Murghab dam 

Sultan-Husain b. Amir Muhammad Beg 
b. Amir Musa, Amir, 44, 47 

Sultan-Husain Bayqara (Timurid): 
accession in Herat, 61, 63, 66, 76; 
administrative appointments of, 

67, 70-72, 71nl49, 74, 79, 82; 
administrative policies of, 76-77, 79, 
181; agricultural interests of, 1, 128— 
29, 231; in Astarabad, 57, 58; book 
of advice written for, 110; building 
activity under, 149; bureaucratic 
reforms under, 5, 83, 89-90, 230-31; 
chronology of career of, 73; claim 
to be descended front ‘Abdullah 
Ansarl, 44, 46, 203-4; coinage of, 

57, 61; conquest of Khorasan by, 
60-61; as developer of Alid shrine 
at Balkh, 208, 213, 214-17, 232, 
351-52; as distributor of soyurghah, 

37; endowment activity under, 149; 
financial problems of, 74, 79, 100, 

102; gardens of, 5, 61, 130, 131-32, 
134; genealogy of, 43-47, 203; 
heroic feats of, 57; household/guard 
establishment of, 2, 17n26, 85, 95, 

98; Islamicizing policies of, 78; in 
Khiva, 59; length of reign of, 1-4, 

41, 67, 128, 230; madrasa complex of, 
172, 173, 175-76, 182, 186, 203n47; 
and Majd al-Dln Muhammad Khvafi, 
83-87; in Marv, 52—53; mausoleum 
of, 175, 176nl25; name of, 47, 173, 
353; numbers of early supporters of, 
53n49, 57, 59n88, 66nl22; as patron 
of Ansarl shrine, 203; as patron of 
culture, 40-41, 231, 233; as patron of 
shrines, 6, 7, 197; pious endowments 
of, 150, 158n51, 219-20; privatization 
of state land by, 7, 150, 219-27, 228, 
353-59; prophesy of victory to, 63; 
as qazaq, 30, 30n75, 31nn79-80, 43, 
54-55, 58, 60, 62, 65, 67, 174, 181, 
230, 234; relationship with Allshir 
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in agricultural development, 41, 114, 
127-30, 228, 231; in service of Abu 
al-Qasim Babur, 47—49; in service 
of Sanjar, 52-53; sources for history 
of, 8; and Sultan-Abu Sa'ld, 48-49, 
57-60; tax exemptions granted by, 
160n62; tested by Abu al-Khair 
Khan, 27n66; treatment of noktirs 
by, 32n84; tribes in service of, 71; 
as ‘Umar-Shaikhid, 65; wives of, 6, 

52, 54, 61, 61nl00, 157, 174, 175. 

See also Abu al-Ghazi Sultan-Husain 
Bahadur Khan, Mu'izz al-Dln 
Sultaniyya, 116 

Sultan-KhaM (Aq Qoyunlu), 64 
Sultan-Mahmud (Timurid), 58, 61, 

75 

Sultan-Mahmud, Amir, 134nl48. See also 
Nizam al-Dln Amir Sultan-Mahmud 
Sultan-Muhammad (Timurid), 65, 

80 

Sultan-Uvais b. Muhammad b. Bayqara 
(Timurid), 49 
Sunna, 25 
Sunni(s), 206, 210 

Suyurghatmish Khan (Chaghatayid), 
44n7 

al-Suyup, Jalal al-Dln, 193 
Syr Darya river, 19 
Syria, 152 

tabaqchi, 171, 187, 306 
tabbakh , 171, 255 
Tabriz, 116, 190 
Tahirids, 139 

Tahmasb, Shah (Safavid), 179nl40 
tahuna, 183 

Taimur, 1. See also Temur 
Taj al-Dln Hasan b. Amir Nizam al-Dln 
Charkas, Amir, 174. See also Hasan 
Charkas 

Taj al-Dln Husain Andikhvudl, 212n96 
Tajiks, 5, 39’, 68, 70, 85, 95, 103, 231, 
234. See also Iranians, Sarts 
Tajlu Khanum, 179nl40 
takht, 212n97 
Talas, 280-81 

0ib-‘ilm, 171, 187, 255, 304 
Tamerlane, 1. See also Temiir 
tamgha, 62nl02 

Tamghach Bughra Qara-Khan Ibrahim 
(Karakhanid), 224nl36 
tanab, 169n94. See also jarib 


Tansar-nama, 105 

Tarikh-i Raqiml (Sharaf al-Dln A'lam), 
216 

Tariq-i qismat-i ab-i qulb (Qasim b. Yusuf 
Abu Nasrl), 137, 165, 205, 232; as 
relating to Herat region, 137; sources 
of information for, 139-40, 141 
Tarkan-Shah, 50 
tarkhan, 68, 84 

Tarkhan (tribe), 50, 71, 71 n 151 
Tashkent, 190, 222 
tauqi 1 , 84 
tavaf, 194, 213 

taxation: policies of nomads on, 28; of 
vaqf, 160-61 

taxes: connection with landholding, 

38; exemptions from payment of, 

77, 77nl3, 89, 204 (see also mu‘b/i, 
musallami)\ extraordinary, 77; poll 
taxes, 49, 74, 77 (see also sarshumar, 
qobchur); uncanonical, 77, 89, 102, 

109 

tax immunities, 37, 38, 90, 149n4. 

See also soyurghal, tarkhan 
Taychiyut (tribe), 44, 44n6 
Tejen river, 122 

Temur, 1, 11, 15, 24, 30n75, 36, 46, 

131, 196, 212; charisma of, 2, 11-13; 
claim to be descended from ‘All, 12; 
descendants of, 1-3, 15, 43, 229, 234; 
empire of, 4, 11, 14, 229; gardens 
of, 130—31; keshik of, 33; origins and 
genealogy of, 4, 12, 18-23, 229; 
patrimonial household of, 32, 229; 
preference toryasa, 18, 24; prophesy 
of victory to, 63, 116; as qazaq, 30, 

3Inn79-81, 55, 234; relationship to 
house of Chaghatay Khan, 23, 44n7; 
studies on, 9; titles of, 12, 22, 234; 
vaqfiyya of, 242; wives of, 157 
Tiflagan quarter, 184 
tm (= timcha), 169 
Timur, 1. See also Temiir 
“Timurid renaissance,” redefinition of, 
41 

Timurids: acculturation of, 40-42, 

130, 196, 227, 233-34; affinity for 
Ilkhanids, 113; agricultural history of 
Khorasan under, 117, 133, 227-28, 
232; application of Max Weber’s 
typology to, 2, 11-15, 229; cultural 
history of, 1, 42; drinking practices 
of, 27; dynasty of, 1,3, 4; empire of, 
14, 15; as epitomizing the “military 
patronage state,” 41, 128; internecine 
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struggles among, 55; motto of, 

260, 260nl2; origins of, 20, 228; 
patrimonial household state of, 32, 
33-35; as patrons of Persian culture, 
40-41, 233; as patrons of Turkic 
culture, 40, 233; prohibition of 
un-Islamic practices under, 28; 
sources for study of, 8; titles of, 

43nl 
tiyul, 159 

Tlzan, 183, 269-78 
Tizhin (= Tejen), 183, 264 
tombs, visitation of, 7, 192. See also 
ziyarat-i qubur 
toquz, 35, 57 

torn, 5, 15-18, 16nl9, 228; abrogation 
by Shahrukh, 25—27; accommodation 
to Islamic law, 27; association with 
Timurids, 24, 229; ceremonial aspect 
of, 17n26; conflict with Shan'a, 
24—25; connection with yarghu court, 
25, 95; discipline of, 36; features 
of, 15-17, 28-29; goal of, 28; 
relationship toyasa, 16-17, 16n22, 

21. See also custom, customary law, 
yasa 

Torah, 16nl9 
toshak, 98nl26 
toshakchi, 98 

tovachi, 67, 71nl49, 124 
trading partnerships: importance for 
Mongols, 53; records of, 54n54, 81; 
role of security force in, 53, 174. 

See also ortaq 

Traditions, prophetic, 105, 108, 111, 
186, 192, 201 

transition: economic impetus for, 14—15, 
229; Ilkhanids in, 113; obstacles to, 4, 
5, 24, 28, 33, 38, 229, 233; opposing 
tendencies in, 39-40, 230; outcome 
of, 38, 41-42, 100-102, 233; process 
of, 2-3, 234; role of agriculture in, 

39; under Shahrukh, 39, 230; under 
Sultan-Husain, 41, 230; Timurids in, 
1, 8, 9, 14—15, 32, 39-40, 95, 229, 
233-34; Uzbeks in, 234 
Transoxiana, 6, 16n22, 19, 39, 43, 

46, 58, 59, 61, 102, 116, 137, 158, 
189, 223, 226, 229, 230, 234; pious 
endowments in, 190, 240-56. See also 
Central Asia 

tribes: Arab, 208n75; Mongolian, 20; 

Turko-Mongolian, 14, 15, 71 
trustee, of vaqf, 149, 170, 177, 188, 197. 
See also mutavalli 


Tulvfat al-mardiyya fi al-aradi al-Misriyya 
(Ibn al-Nujaim), 226 
Tuhfat al-albab (Abu Hamid al-Gharnatl), 
211 

Tuhfat al-amir (Yusuf-i Ahl), 107nl8 
turnon, 22, 229 

tuman, 74, 89, 94; kapaki tuman, 91. 

See also dinar 

Tuman Agha, 44n6, 157, 223nl36 

Tiimanay Khan, 19 

turn, 16nl9. See torn 

Turan, 116. See also Transoxiana 

turbat, 195 

Turkestan (= Yasi), 194, 242 
Turkmen, 51, 56, 64, 65, 66, 71, 129 
Turkmenistan, 1, 58n81 
Turko-Mongolian: influence on Iran, 42; 
military elites, 3, 4, 8, 38, 70, 229, 
230; socio-political organization, 1, 4, 
15, 103; women, 6, 152, 178 
Turks, 29, 68, 234 
Turshiz, 59, 59n88 
Turuq, 207 

Tus, 52, 205, 206n63, 349 
TusI, Nasir al-Dln, 81 
Tuff Agha, 157 

‘Ubaidullah Ahrar, Khvaja, 48n22, 
98nl26, 123n90; agricultural 
enterprise of, 200 (see also 
Muhawata-i mullayan); influenced 
by Timurid Herat, 190; pious 
endowments of, 183, 190; vaqfyyas of, 
251-52 

‘Ubaidullah Khan (Uzbek), 135 
Udvan-Tlzan, 126, 183 
Uighur: scribes, 69, 72; script, 40; tribe, 
71 

ujrat al-misl, 162 

‘ulama, 158, 18 In 149, 182nl51, 

223 

ultimogeniture, 11 n3 

'ulufa (pi. ‘ulujat), 90 

Ulugh Beg (Timurid), 47, 48, 99nl29 

ulugh begler. See umara-yi buzurg 

‘uliim-i zira’at. See agronomy 

ulus, 19 

Ulus Chaghatay, 4, 18, 20, 23, 44, 44n7, 
55, 229 

umara-yi buzurg, 70 

al-‘UmarI, 116 

‘Umar-Shaikh b. Temur (Timurid), 44, 
49n24, 157 
‘ummal, 165, 165n79 
Umayyads, 55, 198n29 
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Unsiyya residence, 169. See also 
Ikhlasiyya 
Urgench, 59 
Urun-Sultan, 44n7 
‘ushr, 161 

Ustad Rajab Mi'mar quarter, 184 
Uzbekistan, 19, 166 
Uzbeks, 1, 71, 161, 179, 181; 

ceremonial of, 16n22; conquest of 
Timurids by, 179, 234; policies toward 
Timurid pious endowments, 161, 
181-82 

Uzun Hasan (Aq Qoyunlu), 60, 63, 64, 
65, 70, 110 

vagabondage, political, 4, 29, 29n72, 31, 
43, 54, 60, 67, 230, 231, 233. 

See also qazaqliq 
vd'iz, 171, 195, 197 
vakil, 214, 224, 353 
vaqf{ pi. auqdf), 3, 226; definition 
of, 148; economic role of, 6, 152, 

154, 161—62; in Hanafite law, 148; 
during Ilkhanid period, 161, 163; 
lawsuits against, 153 54, 180-81; 
maladministration of, 163—64; motives 
for, 152—54; as obstacle to economic 
development, 159-60; and other 
forms of landholding, 158-59; pro 
forma claims against, 172—73, 259; 
properties conveyed to, 158; role in 
agriculture, 158, 198; role in fiscal 
decentralization, 160, 233; taxation 
of, 160-61, 160n62, 204; in Timurid 
Khorasan, 149, 231, 235-40; Timurid 
shrines as beneficiaries of, 196; in 
Timurid Transoxiana, 240-56; types, 
150-51; women as donors of, 151, 
154-57. See also pious endowment^) 
vaqf-i auldd, 150; other terms for, 150nl3 
vaqf-i khairi, 150; other terms for, 150 
vaqf-i mushtarak, 151 n 16 
vaqfyya( s), 148, 166, 171, 226; 

confirmatory rulings for, 172, 259; 
donor’s conditions in, 148-49, 
296-303; endorsements of, 

313; format of, 223, 257—60; 
implementation of, 153, 180; 
notarization of, 177, 311-12; 
relating to period of Sultan-Husain’s 
rule, 166-89; relating to Timurid 
Khorasan, 189, 235-40; relating 
to Timurid Transoxiana, 189-90, 
240-56; and rulings on lawsuits, 173, 


259-60. See also pious endowment^), 
vaqf 

Vaqfyya (‘Allshir Navat): comparison 
with Rashid al-Din’s deed of 
endowment, 168; description of, 
167-71, 239; as literary work, 

167-68. See also Ikhlasiyya 
vaqf-ndma. See vaqfvyyaif) 

Vavilov, N. I., 119 
vazir, 49, 71, 74, 75, 76, 80, 82-89 
passim, 96, 99, 216, 231; definition 
of, 69, 70; expendability of, 86, 101; 
importance of, 113; qualifications of, 
144 

Vazir (= Dev Kesken), 58, 59 
Vazlrabad, 224, 355 
vikalat, 225. See also vaM 
vildyat (pi. vilayat ), 77, 122 
Voegelin, Eric, 11-12 
vujuh-i khariji, 77. See also taxes 

warrior culture, 30—31; erosion of, 29, 
42, 234 

water distribution: divan of, 137; 
in Herat region, 136, 137-38; 
importance of record-keeping in, 
136-37, 139; and Islamic law, 138; 
techniques of, 136, 138. See also 
Herat region, irrigation, mirab, 
mirdbi 

Weber, Max, ideas of, 2-4, 8, 9, 

11-15, 33-35, 39, 41, 199, 229-30, 
233. See also authority, charisma, 
economy, patrimonial household, 
patrimonialism 
West Asia, 1, 39, 43 
Wilber, Donald N., 9 
wine-drinking: prohibition of, 28, 78, 
78n21; in Timurid culture, 27, 78 
Wittfogel, Karl A., 123; criticism of 
thesis of, 124n91; terminology of, 

123, 136nl58 

women: as donors of pious endowments, 
6 , 151, 154—55; as patrons of 
funerary architecture, 6, 152, 178 
{see also mausoleum); as property 
owners, 154—55; of Timurid elite, 152 
Woods, John E., 9, 17n23, 20n34 

Yadgar-Muhammad (Timurid), 64, 

74, 75, 76; execution of, 66; rule in 
Herat, 63, 76; as Shahrukhid, 65 
Yahya, Shaikh, vaqf-nama of, 190, 

240-41 
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Yanbu 1 al-asrar (Husain Khvarazmi), 
107nl8 

Ya'qub Beg (Aq Qoyunlu), 88n76, 101 
yarghu, 5, 21, 23, 24, 27n64, 68, 230; 
connection with tord/yasa, 25, 95; 
political nature of, 95; proceedings 
of, 95-98; survival in post-Mongol 
Iran, 42; in Timurid Iran, 95; use of 
Turkish (?) language in, 97 
yarghuchi, 21, 229; appointment of head 
of keskik as, 21, 21 n41 
yasa, 16, 17n23, 18, 22, 229; under 
Chaghatay Khan, 23n51, 24n53; 
compared to Islamic law, 18; goal of, 
28; relationship to torn, 16-17. See also 
custom, customary law, tom 
Yazd, 156, 176nl26, 190, 238 
Yazdl, Sharaf al-Dln ‘All, 113n45 
Yemen, 129 
yigit, 30, 30n76 
yosun, 19, 19n31, 55n60 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shill, 19 
Yiian dynasty (Mongol), 2, 18, 19, 20, 
68 , 72, 229 

Yuan shih, 19, 20, 20n34 
ytik (= kharvdr), 171 n 102 
yurtchi, 71nl49 

Yusuf Bahadur Khan b. Jahanshah 
(Qara Qoyunlu), 221nl27 
Yusuf-i Ahl, 107nl8, 350n5 


^afar-nama (Sharaf al-Dln ‘All Yazdl), 34 
Zainab Begum (Safavid), 179nl40 
Zainab-Sultan, 54, 158n50 
Zain al-Dln Khvafi, Shaikh, 80n29, 189; 

vaqfyya of, 235-37 
Zaitun Khatun, 156 
Zamzam well, 98nl26 
zar-i lashkar, lb, 11 
Zayandarud river, 138 
Zinjirgah mountain, 127 
zird‘at. See agriculture, agronomy 
ziyarat. guidebooks on, 194—95; juridical 
views on, 192-94; practice of, 192, 
194; relationship to hajj, 193-94, 198, 
207, 213. See also pilgrimage, shrine(s) 
Ziyaratgah, 160n62, 225, 292 
ziyarat-i qubilr, 192. See also ziyarat 
Zoroastrianism: pious endowments, 

15In 17; priests, 26n62, 105 
Zubaida Agha, 157 

Zjibdat al-dsdr (‘Abdullah b. Muhammad), 
55, 217 

zuhur, 210, 212n95. See also shrine(s), 
“rediscovery” of 
zumar, 175, 295. See also ziyarat 
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